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GEOGk.vI'HY  AXD  HISTORY 

r.Eor.RArnv  8802 

1.  Place  of  Geography  in  Primary  Grades.  Most  of  the 
.Coograjliy  tcaclnn-  in  iirimary  grailes  is  inciilcntal  and 
iiuiirect.  The  c.\ix']>ti()n  is  in  those  S(.lioo!s  whose  courses  of 
study  require  a  perici  a  day  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  the  third  grade.  15ut  even  liere  the  teaching  is  liable  to 
be  indirect;  tliat  i<,  its  rhitt  iiuqiose  is  to  [)re[.'are  the  pujjils 
fur  the  formal  study  of  geograpliy  in  the  next  graiie,  wliicli 
is  dune  by  directing  the  lessons  in  nature  study  anil  some 
language  lessons  to  t!:is  cnil.  In  first  and  second  grades 
i.u  direct  reference  to  geogra[)hy  is  made.  Tlie  nature  study 
lessons,  hiAVever,  bring  numerous  geographical  facts  and 
phen(jmena  to  tlie  attention  of  the  pujiils.  Fur  instance, 
lessons  on  plants  lead  to  some  knowledge  of  the  places  in 
which  tliey  grow,  and  casually  call  attention  to  the  seasons. 
Plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring;  they  mature  in  summer, 
rii'cu  in  autumn  and  sleep  (rest)  tlirough  tlie  winter.  Sinular 
facts  are  brought  out  in  the  study  of  aiumals.  The  study 
of  the  uses  to  which  jdants  and  animals  are  pat  leads  to  some 
discussion  c'l  our  needs  and  how  thi^y  are  .supi)licd. 

Tlie  teacher  of  the  first  and  second  grades  sliould  have 
in  mind  the  geograi.hy  work  of  tlie  grades  above,  and  should 
so  direct  nature  lessons  as  to  have  them  lead  up  to  this 
work  by  natural  and  easy  steps.  The  method  for  doing 
this  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  tlie  lessons  on  Xature  Study. 
in  Volume  One.  This  les.son.  therefore,  li.ts  to  do  chietly 
with  t!ie  Work  of  the  tcaclur  in  the  third  gra<le. 

2.  Geographic  Material.  The  teacher  must  seloct  hor 
geographic  material  with  extreme  care.  Third  grade  cid'dn.n 
are  not  interested  in  the  si,udy  of  details,  con.setiuentlv  simijle 
subjects  should  be  selected,  and  in  the  study  of  these  only 
the  most  striking  features  should  be  noticed. 
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(a)  Selkction.  Tlio  work  of  this  pradc  slioul.l  be  devoted 
almost  "entirdy  to  home  ^^oKraphy.  Fruitful  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, topics  with  which  the  cliiUlren  are  already  some- 
wliat  familiar,  arc  the  weather,  the  seasons,  the  length  of 
day  and  night  in  suninicr  and  winter,  food  plants  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  or  found  in  the  market,  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  obtained  from  other  kxalities,  the  occupations  of 
the  neighborhood,  wind,  rain  and  snow,  and  the  relief  of 
the  region  about  the  school,  as  brook  basnis,    hills,  plains, 

valleys,  etc. 

This  list  of  topics  is  suggestive  of  what  may  be  used,  but 
the  selection  should  be  varied  to  meet  local  conditions.  The 
teacher  in  a  niral  school  or  a  small  town  can  do  more  with 
the  study  of  relief  forms  th.an  can  the  teacher  in  a  city, 
while  the  latter  can  do  more  with  occupations  than  the  teacher 
in  the  country, 

(b)  Pkeskntatk-n.  In  arranging  her  material  for  lessons, 
the  teacher  should  be  guided  by  tlie  following  principles  of 
presentation : 

(i)  Conccttu-ss.  The  articles  used  should  be  genuine,  not 
imitations;  or,  if  pictures  are  used,  they  should  give  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  object.  The  illustrations  should 
be  true  to  life;  that  is,  they  should  conform  to  the  facts 
associated  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 

(2)  Rci^ardjor  the  Human  Element.  The  geography  lessons 
in  this  j-Tudc  slvuld  place  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
relation  of  tlic  subjects  studied  to  our  d.iily  life  and  needs. 
Home  geography  alTords  ample  opportunity  for  this  line  of 
work.  In  the  study  of  remote  regions  or  foreign  countries. 
this  can  be  done  by  having  the  studies  center  around  the 
people  of  the  region. 

(3)  Kiui.'kJi;c  at  First  Hand.  So  far  as  possible  tlie 
pupils  should  obtain  ilicir  knowledge  of  geographic  facts 
by  observation,  hence  the  great  importance  of  selectmg 
home  material  for  the  first  lessons.  This  observation  should 
be  directed  by  the  +railier.  who  should  ask  the  chiUlren  to 
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Tlic  teacher  may  also  giv^  additional  facts  when  the  pupils 
have  learned  what  they  can  by  their  own  observation.  The 
teacher  should  be  careful,  however,  in  si^'i"K  additional 
information,  that  slic  does  not  carry  the  subject  beyond 
the  pupils'  understanding.  She  siiould  look  at  the  subject 
from  their  point  of  virw,  rather  than  from  her  own. 

3.  The  Teacher's  Preparation.  Tlie  teacher's  preparation 
for  the  geography  work  of  this  grade  may  be  considered 
tmder   two   heads — general    and   special. 

(a)  General.  The  general  preparation  consists  first  of 
all  in  acquiring  such  a  knowlc<lge  of  the  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  them  interesting 
til  the  children.  Along  with  this  knowledge,  a  general  idea 
of  the  subject  as  a  wIkjIc,  and  of  the  wi  -ik  for  each  term 
and  the  entire  y<-'ar,  shouM  be  gained.  Ot!;i  rwise  the  teach.er 
will  not  be  able  properly  to  relate  the  lessons  to  the 
geography  work  of  the  grade. 

The  second  step  in  general  preparation  consists  in  acquir- 
ing such  skill  in  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  pencil  as  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  draw  simple  sketches  on  the  black- 
board or  on  paper.  Ability  to  do  this  adds  much  to  one's 
success  in  teaching  geograpliy.  Elaborate  drawings  are  not 
desirable.  The  following  sketches  show  what  may  be  used 
to  excellent  advantage,  and  any  teacher  can,  by  a  little 
practice,  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  enable  her  to  make  sketches 
of  this  kind. 

The  third  step  is  the  collection  of  material.  The  geography 
teacher  shouM  gatl.er  and  constantly  have  on  hand  a  stock 
of  material  spcv  ially  adapted  to  the  work  of  tiie  grade  in 
which  she  is  giving  instruetii.n.  One  of  the  most  vahuible 
portions  of  tliis  material  will  be  pictures  which  she  can 
secure  from  magazines,  daily  j.apcrs  and  many  other  sources. 
Especially  helpful  are  the  ])i.  lures  obtained  from  circulars 
distributed  by  the  large  railway  and  steamship  companies. 
Descriptive  catalogues  of  large  manufai  turing  firms  and 
Otlier  leading  wholesale  and  retail  cstablishmenis  also  con- 
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canls  arc  so  comnitm  and  inexpensive  that  they  also  ran 
be  made  to  contribntr  lar.i^ely  to  this  collection.  Sanii-iles 
of  raw  niateriah  fmni  \vlii>  h  il.>tliiii<:  and  other  arti<  le-;  in 
touiinon  Hie  arc  luadu,  is  also  of  ereat  value  in  eiviii;.^  the 
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children  first  hand  knowledge,  and  in  Icndinf!;  interest  to 
tlie  work.  The  sthool  whii  h  has  a  cabinet  of  sucli  material, 
suiijilcnicnted  by  collections  of  minerals,  insects  and  woods, 
is  fortunate. 

Both  pupils  and  teacher  can  assist  in  collecting  all  the 
material  here  suggested.  It  sliould  all  be  cla.ssitied  and 
arranged  on  a  systematic  plan,  so  tl;at  whatever  is  needed 
can  be  obtained  without  waste  of  time. 

(b)  Si>Kci.\L.  The  teacher's  special  plans  will  consist  in 
tlie  selection  of  subjects  for  daily  lessons,  and  tlie  planning 
(jf  each  lesson.  In  selei  ting  geograjihy  subjects  for  i)rimary 
grades,  the  teacher  should  be  guided  by  (i)  the  adaptation 
of  the  subject  to  the  capacity  of  tlie  children,  (2)  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  season  of  the  year,  (.v)  its  ability  to  be  easily 
related  to  other  departmeiits.  To  illustrate:  the  lessons  in 
nature  stuily  are  easily  related  to  geography.  They  are 
also  closely  related  to  drawing  and  language,  and  occasionally 
to  number  l»ssons.  Frequently  subjects,  otherwise  e(iually 
proper,  might  be  selected  for  primary  grades  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  of  such  nature  that  they  are  not 
easily  related  to  the  other  work  of  the  school.  It  is  usually 
wise  to  omit  such  subjects.  The  preparation  for  the  lesson 
should  include  tlie  selection  of  the  subject  for  the  lesson, 
and  a  tliorough  stutly  of  the  subject  for  the  purjjose  of  pre- 
senting it  to  tlie  class  so  as  to  bring  out  the  desired  points. 
Tliis  study  should  include  the  general  line  of  questioning 
necessary  to  lead  the  class  to  discover  the  desired  facts  and 
principles.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teacher  should  prepare 
to  give  one  or  more  interesting  fads  or  incidents,  to  relate 
an  anecdote  or  read  or  repeat  a  short  poem  or  other  literary 
selection    especially   suited   to  the  lesson. 

4.  Outdoor  Studies.  Since  all  the  geography  lessons  in 
the  primary  giades  liave  to  do  with  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, the  lessons  can  often  be  made  more  efTective  by 
taking  tlie  class  to  the  place  where  the  object  under  con- 
sideration can  be  studied.  So  far  as  jiossible,  objects  near 
the  school  should  be  selected,   but  sometimes  in   cities  and 
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larpe  town=;  .a  trip  of  several  blcx  ks  is  necessary.  Because 
of  the  daii.L"-!  iiu  un-fl,  trips  to  factories  and  niacliine  shops 
arc  not  recommended  for  primary  grades. 

When  an  outdoor  study  is  decided  upon,  it  sh<  dd  be 
carefully  planned  by  the  teacher,  who  should  dire(  t  the 
ehildr(n''s  attention  to  points  which  slie  wishes  them  to 
observe.  The  trip  shoiih!  always  be  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion in  class,  in  whii  h  each  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to 
state  what  he  learned.  The  teacher  should  nut  be  discouraged 
if  these  first  atteni]its  are  seeniini;ly  failures.  She  will  hnd 
that  one  child  saw  one  tiling  and  another  another,  notwith- 
standing tlie  fact  that  th.c  attention  of  the  class  was  directed 
to  the  same  objects.  However,  by  imtting  together  the 
points  brought  out  by  the  various  pupils,  a  connected  and 
reasciialjly  systematic  account  will  be  obtained.  This  should 
be  re-stated  to  the  class  by  the  tcachor  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  can  remember  it,  and  from  day  to  day  it  should  be 
lalled  up  until  eac  h  pupil  is  able  to  give  a  eonnertcd  account 
of  what  was  leanied  during  the  trip. 

Ciiiiticn.  In  reviewing  the  excursion,  after  the  first 
lesson  only  a  few  mcjments  of  each  reeitaticjii  should  be 
given  to  it;  otherwise,  the  children  will  become  tired  of  the 
subject  and  luse  interest. 

5.  The  Study  of  Types,  (a)  Imporlxnte.  Outdoor 
studies  bring  us  -.o  an  in-.portant  pliase  of  getgraphy  teach- 
ing. Tliis  is  the  study  of  a  few  objcxts  or  phc'enncna  as 
types  of  the  classes  wliich  they  represent.  The  multitude 
of  subjects  contained  in  geography  precludes  ever  so  much 
as  the  briefest  consideration  of  many;  therefore  others, 
especially  tliose  that,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  are  the  most  impoitaut,  must  be  selected 
for  study.  The  study  of  one  river  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth  will  give  the  pupils  a  good  idea  of  nearly  all  rivers. 
I.ikcwise,  tlic  study  of  a  prominent  mountain,  like  Mmint 
Shasta,  with  all  its  surroundings,  prepares  for  the  study  of  all 
movmtains,  and  as  the  connection  of  this  peak  with  ochers 
■  •  shown,  thp  ido.'i  of  tiu'  mountain  ranee  is  develooed.     The 
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study  of  Lake  Michi^ar  embraces  all  the  facts  common  to 
tlic  Great  Lakes.  This  is  also  true  in  all  lines  of  imlustry. 
The  study  of  a  single  coal  mine,  wheat  field,  lumber  x\w\ 
or  factory  will  give  the  class  tangible  and  definite  ideas  of 
the  great  industry  to  which  each  belongs. 

(b)  Method.  While  fraught  with  great  possibilities,  the 
scudy  of  types  may  result  in  failure  unless  the  v.-ork  is  care- 
fully pla,ined  and  executed.  Th.c  teacher's  plan  should 
include  the  selection  of  matrrirl,  her  own  preparation  for 
the  recitation  and  for  securing  from  the  pupils  the  desired 
results. 

In  selecting  material,  the  teacher  should  be  guided  by 
the  capacity  of  the  class,  the  vr.-  -s  for  preparing  the  lesson 
and  the  interest  that  tlio  subjt  -  aken  in  the  pupils. 

With    pupils   of   the   second   and    itm  -  ;des,   the   lessons 

should  deal  with  those  things  with  whi.  class  is  some- 

what familiar,  and  should  not  be  on  sub,, -  ts  too  dillii-ult 
for  them  to  understand;  neither  should  they  be  on  subjects 
whose  relations  to  other  subjects  are  not  easily  seen.  In 
the  rural  schools  the  teacher  should  choose  the  leading  farm 
products  of  the  district.  In  towns,  sonic  leading  manufacture 
or  other  occupation  can  be  chosen.  In  cither  case,  the 
teacher  should  begin  by  selecting  the  subject  that  she  can 
use  to  best  advantage,  and  in  th.e  lower  grades  the  studies 
should  always  be  confined  to  those  .mbjects  which  can  be 
illustrated  from  material  easily  obtainable. 

The  teacher  must  plan  tlie  lesson  carefully.  She  should 
l)ecome  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  obtaining  as 
far  as  possible  her  knowledge  at  first  hand.  Tliis  may  be 
done  by  visiting  the  place  and  Ijy  making  inquiries  of  others. 
If  an  industry  is  to  be  studied,  tlic  teacher  sh.ould  visit  the 
fartorv,  learn  all  she  can  by  her  own  observation  and  sup- 
plement tliis  knowledge  by  conversation  with  those  engaged 
in  the  work  Having  obtained  tliis  knowledge,  she  should 
so  arrange  it  that  she  can  give  clear,  vivid  and  interesting 
descriptions  of  what  she  has  seen,   and  ah-'o  show  the  rela- 
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as,  in  the  study  of  milk,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
teacher  be  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  how  niilk  is  obtained 
and  of  its  uses  on  the  farm,  but  she  should  also  be  able  to 
explain  the  relation  of  the  farm  dairy  to  the  creamery,  and 
of  the  creamery  to  the  supplying  of  the  pcojije  in  the  great 
cities  with  butter  and  cheese.  Transportation  of  milk  to 
such  cities  us  Toronto,  Vancouver  nr  any  lar;:e  city  to  whi^h 
it  is  shipped  should  also  be  noted. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should  also 
deciile  upon  what  infonnation  she  will  gi\c  the  pupils  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  their  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
what  information  she  will  ask  them  to  obtain  f(jr  them- 
selves. At  the  recitation  following  the  laying  out  of  t!ie 
work,  each  pupil  shouhl  re[>ort  ispon  liis  progress.  These 
reports  will  cnal)le  the  teaclier  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
cliildren  more  definitely,  and  will  show  also  what  informa- 
tion the  {lupils  arc  unalile  to  obtain  and  what  she  shouU" 
suf>ply  at  that  time.  It  will  probably  require  several  recita- 
tions to  romiijete  the  work,  and  before  the  subject  is  dropped 
each  pupil  should  be  able  to  gi\c  in  good  language  a  con- 
nected account  of  what  has  been  studied. 

The  following  type  lessons  illustrate  what  may  be 
attempted  in  primary  grailes,  and  also  give  definite  plans 
for  arranging  and  piresenting  other  type  lessons.  They 
should  be  considered  as  suggestive,  and  the  teacher  shouM 
make  such  modifications  as  may  bu  !u>  iss.irv  to  adapt  the 
plan  to  the  needs  of  her  class. 

6.  The  Potato,     (a)  Pvrposk  ok  Lks>on.     To    lead    chil- 
dren to  obsirxe  and  to  appreciate  a  common  farm  product, 
(b)  pREi'.\R.\TORv  Work.     Picture  study  of  The  Angclm. 
This  picture  dignifies  labor.     Lord  Houghton  said: 

An.iinst  the  sunset  glow  they  stand, 
Two  humblest  toilers  of  the  land. 


O  lowly  pair!  you  dream  it  n.t 
Yet  on  your  hard,  unlovely  !■  ' 
That  cveninR  yleam  of  light  ha,  sh(.t 
A  gloriou.s  jiuasatjc; 
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For  prophets  ftft  have  yearncii, 

And  kings  ha\e  yearned  in  vain  to  know  the  things 
Which  to  your  simple  spirit  brings 
Tliat  curfew  message. 
.     ,  Kill. ugh  fi.r  us 
The  two  lune  figures  In'nding  thus. 
For  whom  that  far  off  Angelus 
Speaks  Ho{)e  and  Heaven. 

About  one  hiindrod  years  ago  tlic  potato  was  introduced 
into  France  by  I'arnicntier.  Tlie  jieasants  were  not  pitaseil 
with  the  gift  and  seemed  determined  not  to  cultivate  it. 
I'armcntier  knew  it  would  prove  valuable  as  fco.'.  anil  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  pcop'.e  by  guarding 
his  potato  fields  during  the  da\i,ime,  and  permitting  the 
v.atchmen  to  withdraw  at  night.  The  potato  plants  dis- 
ajipcared  very  raj>idly. 

(( )  The  PuT.\Ti)  Pi..\NT.  Lead  the  children  to  the  field 
to  discover  characteristics  of  this  jilant. 

(i)  Roots:  Long,  fibrous;  strike  (l(y.v!  deep  to  find  food 
and  moisUire. 

(2)  i>tcnis;  Stout,  branching,  triangular,  incompletely 
winged.      Underground   branches  end  m  thirkcned  tips— the 

( ;)   Leaves:    Altemate,  compound,  l.'irgc  and  small  leaflets. 

(.0   Flowers:    \Vhe»d-shaped.  in  clusters,  on  curving  stems. 

(S)  Fruit:  A  round  pur]>lish-green  berry,  called  potato 
ball. 

(d)  E.xPERi.MKNTs  ANoOnsERVATioNs.  (i)  Grate  a  potato 
on  a  piece  of  cheese  clot!;;  squeeze  out  the  water  and 
measure  it. 

(2)  Slice  a  potato  into  a  glass  of  water  and  discover  why 
tlie  water  appears  milky. 

(0  Cut  otT  a  very  thin  slice  and  hold  it  up  to  th  t. 

Describe  its  appearanct . 

(.j)  Place  one  end  of  a  slice,  cut  crosswise,  in  colon d 
liijuid  (water  colored  with  red  ink),  an<l  watdi  the  h  Piiil 
passing  upward  through  rings  of  growth. 

(5)  Cut  a  shte  lengthwise  and  examine  it. 
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(,)  Plant  the  .hole  potato,  a  half,  a  quarter,  a  p.ccc  with 
one  .ye.  etc.;  decMo  which  js  best.  ^ 

t-\   ri-uit  the  potato  \Miii   inc  i 

aJuijS.  the  bud  .ul  upward,  and  note  the  d.ilerence 

"'  f^Flnd  out  the  depth  at  which  the  roots  feed. 

IJ!  rind  c.t  whi.h  contains  mure  water,  young  or  r,pe 

tubers. 

(10)  Lock  for  potato  balls. 

00  Descra-e    the   appearance    of   the    stalks    when    the 

^"'o  Tn'l'i*;" riie'the  appearance  of  potatoes  Ktowinc^  in  a  «llar. 
,;  H.STORV.  The  potato  is  a  native  of  Unk,  South 
Anurica  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards 
.la  .iso.  m  iSS6  England  celebrated  the  tercentenary 
of  the  potato.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  sent  tubers 
to  all  the  gardeners  in  his  country  an.l  also  ^i'-ct.ons  fo 
llKir  cultivation.  The  potato  was  introduced  mto  the  future 
United  States  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  -  h(. 
potato  is  related  to  the  dea.lly  niglUsh.ade.  and  wis  verv 
unpnpular  fur  many  years. 

,,    VvU-EOFTHECRnPIN-C.XN.VU.S.       \  iclds  ot   200   hush- 

els  to  the  acre  are  n..t  uncommon  in  parts  al  Canada  _  1  he 
■tveriiie  yield  is  .  so  bushels,  while  the  average  for  the  L  n.ted 
States  is  about  loo  bushels.  In  1909  the  crop  was  99.007- 
.00  bushels,  the  greatest  crop  on  record.  The  value  of  the 
erop  is  estimated  at  S40.ooo.ooo.  The  yearly  consumption  of 
notatoes  averages  7.85  bushels  per  inhabitant,  but  an  alh.w- 
uiue  of  nearly  one-half  should  be  made  for  the  (p.antity  used 
for  feeding  live  stock  and  fur  manufac  tunng  purposes. 

(e)  CiiiEP    Potato    Producers.       These    arc    (Juebcc. 
Ontario  and  New  Hninswiek,     The  leading  foreign  .  uuntnes 
in  the  production  n(  potatoes  are  the  United  States.  Cemiany, 
Russia.  Austria-Hungary  and  Frame. 
(h)  Uses,     (i)  Food. 

(^)  Starch.     The   manufa.  ture   of   starch    is   one   ot    the 
important    industries    of    Germany.    Russia.    HoUan.l    and 
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America.  The  potato  contains  ci<,'litccn  to  twenty  per  cent 
of  stareli.  Dextrine  is  prepared  stan  h.  Violet  j-owder  is 
scented  starch.  Starch  is  used  in  sizui;:;  paper,  stilTening 
cotton  goods,  thickening  colors  in  caHco  jmnting,  and  also 
in  the  preparation  of  lozenges,  tablets,  adhesive  stamps, 
and  for  numerous  ctlur  purposes. 

(i)  V.vRiKTiKs.  There  are  many  varieties  of  potatoes; 
among  the  best  known  are  the  liarly  Rose,  Early  Oliio, 
Triumph,  Wliite  Star.  Dakoi.t  ivud.  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
B urban  k. 

(j)  Ithms  ok  Intkk!  t.  The  French  and  Germans  call 
tlie  jmtato  "cartii  ajiple;"  the  Hungarians,  the  "earth 
pear."  Germany  yields  one-fourth  of  the  world's  ])Otato 
crop.  Xew  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed.  The  tomato, 
tobacco  and  potato  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants.  The 
Colorado  beetle,  or  potato  bug,  is  pcrhay)S  its  worst  enemy, 
(k)  yi-ESTioNs.  Let  the  children  fmd  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  Why  is  this  plant  called  the  "Irish 
potato? 

How  a      potatoes  rooked? 

^\)^y  were  potato  blus.soms  woni  as  ornaments  in  tlie 
d.ys  of  Queen  Elizabeth.? 

Trace  a  semblance  between  the  leaves  and  the  blossom.s 
of  the  tomaco  and  potato. 

Laution.  This  outline  is  stifTif  iently  complete  for  classes 
ni  the  intermediate  grades,  provideil  it  is  all  used.  Witli 
primary  classes  the  most  ilitTuult  parts  should  be  omitted. 
These  omissions  may  include  the  picture  sttuly  and  poem, 
the  more  difficult  experiments,  the  uses  of  the  potato  wliich 
the  children  could  not  understand,  and  tlie  geographical 
and  statistical  facts  at  the  end  of  ♦    ^  lessoi. 

7.  A  Brook  Basin.  Studios  of  nis  type  introduce  the 
pupil.-,  lu  liic  1„.M.  u.cls  of  geography,  and  the  work,  even 
though  crudely  done,  connects  the  geograpliy  studies  of  the 
primary  with  those  of  the  intermediate  grades. 

(a)  Plan.  Visit  with  the  class  tlu>  bank  of  some  slope 
near  the  school,  showing  ncv.ly  nia.;,    •M;ri>-.      if  tins  can- 
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he  -lone  .luring  school  hours,  go  bcfor-  or  nftrr  srliool 

■It   noon       But  be  sure  that  the  obser\-atiotis  arc   ni;ule 

bef..re  the  subject  is  di'^(-..se.l  in  the  class.     Any  roaMs„le 

or  street  can  be  used  after  a  rain,  but  a  regular  brook  basin 

is  better. 

(b)  METiioa.  When  the  place  is  reached,  direct  the 
pupils'  attention  to  the  facts  you  wish  thetn  to  observe, 
by  such  questions  as  follow:  Where  are  the  gullies  largest? 
Where  arc  they  smallest?  Why  arc  they  crooke.lr  \\  liat 
becomes  of  the  material  washed  away  by  the  rainr  If  the 
slope  fornis  a  part  of  a  brouk  basin,  continue  the  work  t^^r 
the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  following  basic  geographic 

facts: 

(i)  Direction.  Notice  the  <lircction  of  the  slope  ot  tae 
basin  as  a  whole.  This  determines  the  direction  in  which 
the  brook  flows.  Notice  the  direction  of  the  slopes  on  each 
side  of  the  basin. 

(2)  \\\ih'r  I'.irtiiif::.  Lead  the  class  to  discover  the  highest 
point  in  the  basin,  unless  this  is  too  far  away.  With  this 
they  will  also  discover  the  source  of  the  stream.  When 
these  facts  are  determined,  lead  the  class  to  discover  the 
ridges,  or  water  partings,  which  divide  this  brook  basin  from 
on  each  side  of  it. 
,,)  Gcitaal  Form.  Compare  the  width  of  the  valU  y  in 
the  upper  part  with  that  in  the  lower  part.  Ask  the  pupils 
what  they  think  causes  this  difference. 

(4)  Erosion.    Just  where  is  the  wearing  or  erosion  greatest? 

Which  bank  seems  to  be  wearing  away?     Which  seems  to 

be  building?    These  questions  probably  cannot  be  answered 

at  once.     Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  certain   points   along 

the  banks  for  a  number  of  days,  then  to  give  their  opinion. 

In   connection  with  erosion   explain   what   is   meant   by 

■     .'  pliiiu,  and  when  the  water  is  low  ask  the  pupils  to 

:  one  or  more  flood  plains  along  the  brook. 

To  enlarge  this  notion,  tell  the  children  stories  of  great 

floods  on   the   Mississippi,   Nile,  etc.     Tell   them  how  floods 

in  certain  streams  have  been  prevented  by  planting  trees. 
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I'Conncrt  this  with  forestry,  in  nature  study.)  Roa-l  aloud 
t-  t!,e  pupils  a  part  of  Tennyson's  The  Brook,  and  let 'them 
copy  and  learn  a  short  seku  tion  from  it. 

In  the  lesson  following  these  observations,  have  the  chil- 
dren make  blackboard  or  pencil  drawings  illustrating  what 
they  saw.  The  very  making  of  the  drawings,  however  pour 
will  aid  greatly  in  clearing  their  images.  Sand  pans,  or  pans 
v.iiKh  give  the  pupils  a  chance  to  mo.ie!  rapidly  the  brook 
basm,  or  part  of  it,  are  invaluable  in  such  a  lesson  The 
sand,  moistened  when  reede.l,  may  be  kept  in  any  shallow 
pan.  If  regular  .san.l  pans  are  not  obtainable,  and  u,sed  often 
to  show  geographic  forms  as  no  oti;er  material  can  show 
thrni, 

8  The  Wind,  (a)  PrnposEs  of  tuk  Lessok.  The  aim 
of  t„c  k.sson  is  to  impress  the  facts  that  f.)  air  o..<urues 
space,  (.)  wmd  is  a,r  in  motion;  (3)  winds  have  important 
Work  to  do, 

(b)     i'KKr.\R,.VTI(),\    OK    I,\TKUIM-CT1<,.V. 

<">re;it,  \vi,!c.  Uv-iufiful  wurld. 
With  the  won(kTfuI  water  .iroun-l  v.  .„  r,,rlc,l 
An.l  the  u„n,lcrful  Kn,..,s  up.n  v.ur  breast-' 
Uorlii,  yi.ii  are  beautifully  dressed. 

The  wrindrrful  air  is  ,,vcr  tnc. 
And  the  w.,n.ierful  wind  is  shakinR  the  tree- 
It  w,,lks  on  the  water  an.l  whirls  the  mills  ' 
Anl  t.dks  to  itself  .,„  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

...  ,  '/■'■"'«''".     lush  ;m  rmptv  bottle 

bottum   uiiwan      into  w-.t,.,-      \v\        ^■  ,     ,      ,       '    -^  '  -'""^' 

i.  called  -^ind.  ^"  '"'■     •'^""  '"  '""^'o'' 
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Hifih  antl  low 

The  sjirinR  wind<;  blow! 

Tliey  take  the  kites  tliat  the  !)<.>•'=  I'.ave  made. 

Aiul'  carry  thtm  oil  high  into  tlie  air; 

Thov  snatch  the  little  i;irl^'  hats  .-way. 

MA  tuss  and  tangle  their  flowing  hair. 

(,1)  StT.(-.!-TivF.  OrvsTroNS.  From  which  direction  is  the 
wind  blcnviu^  today?  In  what  way  dn.c  .prin-  .'.itler  fn.n; 
winter?  What  work  has  the  wn'.d  V,  do  m  tlu'  sprm;^.' 
,M,U  the  ice  and  snow;  brint;  rain  clouds;  awaken  hte  ni 
seeds,  roots,  bu-ls.  etc.:  drive  clouds  away.)  Wh.at  w.,:-k 
has  the  wind  to  do  in  autumn'  (Shake  down  nuts;  scatter 
seeds,  cte.)  Name  otlier  uses  of  the  wind.  (Drive  saihn- 
vessels-  turn  windmills;  carry  water  over  the  land..)  Wlii.h 
win.l  briuKS  rain?  Wldch  wind  brings  cold?  Which  wu.d 
briuK'^  heat?     Which  wind  bnnt;s  llowers'r 

(^■)  Thk    Foi-K    WiM.s.      Have    the    children    learn    tins 
poem,      il  can  be  '•■  '  '''  d  in  cor.rert: 

"Which  i>  tlie  wiml  that  brings  the  cnldf" 
•■The  Ni>rth  wind,  Fre.ldy.  and  all  the  snovy; 

And  the  sheep  will  scamjx-r  into  tlie  fold. 

When  the  North  1»  ■"•  -   '"  bl-w  '■ 

"Which  is  tlie  wind  that  brings  the  heat?" 
"The  Smtli  wind,  Katy;  and  com  will  grow, 

An-l  iteachi-.  redden  for  you  to  eat. 

When  the  S(iuth  Ix-gins  to  blow." 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain?" 
"The  East  wind.  Arty;  and  fanners  know 

That  eows  come  shivcrinR  up  the  lane. 

When  the  East  begins  to  blow." 

"Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers?" 
"The  West  wind,  Bessie;  and  soft  and  low 

The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours. 

When  the  West  begins  to  blow." 

Edmvnu  Clarence  v..T!!--"'n- 
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Crograp/i/j  and  H istorij 

ii)    SKLhCTIONS    FOR    MeMORIZIN-G. 

^ing  a  song  cf  Stasons! 
S-.Tnething  bright  in  allf 
FlDWtTs  in  the  sunimer. 
Fires  in  tlie  fall. 

KoriERT  I.oris  Stkvk.vson. 

^.  March  that  Mti.tcrs  an.i  March  that  hiow; 
\\  hat  o.lf.r  unckr  y.ur  footsti;[xs  glows! 
Keaiity  you  .siimnitm  from  winter  snows 
And  y,,u  an.  the  pathway  that  leads  to 'the  rose. 

CKLiA    ThwtER. 

SWKKT    .WD    Low- 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  .sea, 
Low.  low.  breathe  .md  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  .sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  m«.n,  and  blow 

Blow  him  again  to  nic" 
While  n,y  httle  one,  while  my  j.rctty  one.  s,ee„s. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  ,.:„;  ,.,t. 

Father  will  come  to  thee'soon; 
Kest.  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee'soon- 
Father  will  cr.me  to  his  baf^>  in  the  nest 
bilver  .s,uls  all  out  of  the  west 

L'lidcr  fhe  silver  mrxjn- 
Sleep,  my  httle  one,  sleep,  my  ,,u,,y,„„.„,,p 

Te.wyson. 
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Till-     WIND 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 

.And  Mow  the  birds  about  the  sW 
And  all  around  1  heard  you  pa-s, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  acrr)ss  the  grass— 
<»  wind,  a-hlowing  all  day  long. 
O  ivind    thif  •ir-i—  .--II  , 
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I  .,.w  the  dilUTcnt  thinKS  you  did. 
But  ahvay.  y^-  yot.rseU  you  h..  . 
I  felt  you  im.h.  I  heard  you     Ml. 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  a 

O  wind,  a-l-'owins  aA  d.n   Ion,. 

O  sv,nd,  tlua  ..n.-  -  1-1  -^  ^'^"*^' 

O  vou  that  are  so  .trong  and  cold, 
Oi.lower,  are  you  young  or  od. 
Ve  vou  a  U'asl  of  tk.ld  and  tree 
or  n.t  a  stronger  chUd  than  n. 

()  ,v,nd,  a-bU.Nvm.s;  all  da>   l-mK, 

n-b  a,:J  the  >nn;  The  Bay  oj  U  nUs. 

^Vh.chever^vaytlK.^vindd.thU.^v. 
S..me  heart  is  glad  to  have    t  so 
Then  blow  it  cast,  or  1.1.--. I  -est 
The  wind  that  U-vs.  that  whkI  ,s  U^t, 

AV   „K        Cut      druNV    ana    i-'uinl     Nvin-lmill^. 
(10  Hand    W  >'RK.       v.ui, 

kilos,  etc. 

9    Ostrich  Fanning. 

TUeUeet-foted  ostrich,  over  tl^J^^ste. 
Speeds  hke  a  h<,rsen,an  who  tr.iNcK  m 

l,.,.st    a,vl    most    valuable    o^^^    ^^^^  ■     ^^^^^^   ^^„^^    ^,, 
ungamly    bn".!    1  -  ;":;';^;^,, ',„,,„.  Uat  lu^ul.  larRc  eye. 

and  bhort.  wuk  biU.     A  ttt.i  .t  ^    ^.^^^jy 

,.  ,50  pounds,  stand  o.ht  -:;^;;;f  '  ;:^;:  ^anues  or  other 
to  the  heij'hl  of  ten  or  t^^eUc  teet  ]^J  ^^,^,^    ,^^a 

fruits.      Its  strides,  .hen  -nntng    arc   abot  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

.,  can  outrt.  the  s^vtR est  horse.  ^  Its  ^  .  ^^^  ^^^_  P^^  ^^^^^ 
and  not  casuy  di5tint,ai=i»*-- •  
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a  cackling  soun<l,  and  v.hcn  in  the  a.t  of  striking  it  hisses 
lou.lly.  It  has  cnornions  muscles  and  can  ku  k  as  hard  as 
a  horse  It  kicks  forward  and  downward,  atid  lias  been 
known  to  kill  lar;.'e  beasts  with  a  single  stroke.  The  ostru  h 
lives  from  sixty  to  seventy  years,  and  some  l^rds  have 
reached  the  ;        of  one  hundred  yea.  •. 

(2)  The  l\.d.  The  fo(jd  consists  prmcipally  of  altalta, 
cT-iin  and  veuetabUs.  Usiruhes  are  f-nid  of  ura!i-es,  ai.i'los, 
san<l  a!id  uravel.  The  c!  leks  are  very  delicate  and  eat  noth- 
ing for  ti>e  tirst  four  days.  They  are  then  fed  chopped 
all^alfa,  mixed  with  -round  c^g  shells,  and  later  soaked 
bran,  corn,    ■.•ravel,   etc.  ,     ,  ■    , 

(,)  Xiit  avJ  /•.I'C^-.  Th.c  nest  is  made  by  the  male  bird 
scooi)inK  out  a  shallow  spot  in  the  sand.  The  hen  lays  at 
the  rate  of  oi>e  e-4  every  other  day  until  fifteen  or  eii^hteen 
liave  been  deposited,.  Th.c  birds  take  turns  in  sittmi,'  npon 
the  cu-s.  the  male  bird  at  m-ht  and  the  female  .lurmR  the 
d-iytinK-.  The  siitin-  lasts  for  six  weeks.  An  ostrich  egg 
is  about  thirty  times  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  weighs 
tiiree  or  more  pounds.  The  eggs  are  not  only  used  for  food 
but    the   shells   are    nuuie    into   spoons,    ladles   and    various 

other  articles. 

(b)  Ostrich  T.\mi.\t,.     Ostrich   taming  began  about  fitty 

years    ago.      A    man    in    South    Africa    captured    some    wild 

chicks  and  after  feeding  and  watching  them  fnr  a  time,  he 

deciiled   th.at   ostri.hes   could   be   reared   and   their  feathers 

plucked  and  sold  at  a  great  i>rulit. 

(e)  Ostrich  F.vrms.     Large  ostrich  farms  are  at  present 

established   in   ditTereiit   countries,    as   South   Africa,    hgypt. 

and  the  United  States.  In  Cape  Colony  there  arc  more  th.an 
a  quarter  of  a  million  ostriches  cared  for,  and  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  feathers  are  yearly  shii)ped  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  London.  This  industry  was  estabhshed 
la  th.e  United  States  ab.nit  twenty-five  years  ago.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  during  th.e  past  five  years,  and  today 
thousands  of  ostriches  arc  reared  on  farms  in  Flonda, 
Arkansas,  Colorado.   Arizona  and  California. 
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{<])  Tin:  C.\\vr>TMN-  I'akm.  Tliis  farm  is  sitnaterl  In  Smith 
Pasadena,  anil  is  consi<ler(.tl  one  of  tlie  most  lieautiful  spots 
in  southern  California.  It  is  surrounded  with  live  oaks, 
orantje  trees,  palms,  roses,  and  all  forms  of  tropical  verdure. 
Here  the  visitor  may  sec  the  ostrich  featlier  industry  from 
the  beijinninj;  to  the  end — ostriches  of  all  ai;es,  ranging 
from  one  to  ei,i,'ht  feet  in  height;  ostrich  incubators  where 
the  youni,'  chicks  are  hatched;  the  factory  where  skilled 
workers  manufacture  beautiful  feather  goods,  such  as  fans, 
boas,  stoles,  hat  plumes,  and  all  sorts  of  novelties  made 
from  feathers. 

(c)  Plvckin-g.  The  first  plucking  takes  place  when  the 
bird  is  about  nine  months  old,  and  afterwards  about 
three  times  every  two  years  during  the  bird's  lite  The 
bird  to  lie  cliiiped  is  driven  into  a  triangidar  enclosure, 
and  a  hood  is  drawn  over  its  head.  Then  the  two 
phickers  raise  the  wings  and  clip  ott  tlie  ^Mng  plumes 
first,  twenty-tive  from  each  wing;  those  of  the  male  are 
white  and  black,  and  those  of  the  female  wiiite.  tipped 
with  gray  or  yellow.  About  three  hundred  feathers  are 
taken  from  each  bird.  Plucking  does  not  injure  the  bird 
nor  cause  pain.  Ladies  can  wear  ostriih  ])lumes  witliout 
feelLig  that  in  so  doing  they  cause  injury  or  pain  to  tlie 
birds. 

(f)  Items  of  Interest,  (t)  The  cliicl  ostrich-feather 
country  of  the  world  tc^day  is  South  Africa.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  feathers  are  now  annually  sent 
from  Cape  Colony  to  London,  and  many  are  shipped  to  our 
markets  f'-om  Arizona  and  California. 

(2)  In  London  there  arc  leather  auctions  every  tv.-o  or 
three  months. 

(0  Almost  all  the  wild  ostriches  have  been  d,est!-nycd, 
and  their  featliers  have  at  present  but  a  small  part  in  the 
world's  commerce. 

(4)  The  famous  ostrich  plumes,  whicli  grow  ;u:ew  in  a 
few  months  after  cutting,  sell  fr(>m  a  dullar  or  two  to  two 
huuih-cd  dollars  apici^e.  according  to  size  and  quality. 
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(5)  Three  white  ostrich  plumes  form  t!.c-  badge  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

(6)  The  natives  of  Africa  are  fond  of  ostrich  eggs,  and 
draw  them  out  of  the  i.est  with  a  Innj?  stick  so  that  the  bird 
may  not  smell  the  intriuler. 

(7)  Ostriches  arc  vc^-etarianb,  a  mi. all  iicrd  will  destroy 
a  good-sized  cornfield  in  a  single  night. 

(8)  Africa  is  this  bird's  favorite  liome.  On  a  good  farm 
one  hundre.l  dollars'  worth  of  feat!:e!s  is  olitained  from  a 
bird  in  a  year. 

(9)  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  rear  Paris  are  some  fine 
ostriches  which  are  often  harnessed  to  cliildren's  carriages. 

(10)  The  South  American  ostrich  is  about  half  as  large 
as  the  African.  It  has  three  toes  and  no  tail  feathers.  The 
African  ostrich  has  two  toes  and  the  feathers  are  far  more 
valuable  than  tliose  of  tlie  Smith  American  bird. 

(ii)  Tlie  ostriches  in  the  United  States  were  brought 
troni   .\f:i  a. 

10.  Reviews.  Type  studies  are  excellent  for  reviews, 
especially  wlien  the  subject  has  been  pursued  in  a  some- 
what disconnected  manner,  as  freriuently  h.nppens  in  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  the  text-book  in  primary  geography.  By 
preparing  outlines  for  the  pujiils  to  use  in  studying  their 
review  lessons,  all  related  topics  lan  thus  be  connected.  In 
the  review  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  one  outline  would  tako 
up  the  study  of  the  main  ri\er  from  source  to  mouth;  another 
would  treat  of  the  tributaries;  a  third.  t;;e  nature  of  the 
country;  a  fourth,  the  industries  in  the  basin;  a  fifth,  the 
cities,  and  so  on  until  each  tojiic  covered  in  the  study  had 
been  treated.  Finally,  the  relation  of  all  these  topics  to 
one  another  should  be  shown. 

Cuntion.  In  oMer  to  obtain  the  most  far-reaching  results 
from  the  study  of  types,  the  general  plan  should  be  care- 
fully formed  and  sliould  include  such  a  period  of  time  as 
a  term  or  a  school  year.  The  subjects  selected  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  the  class  to  obtain  a  con- 
nected idea  of  the  leading  laetb  of  geograpliy  of  their  own 
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1-       t„  *ti-^  T.i-in  that  the  teacher  has 

grades  by   the   thorough   and   syste:natic   study   of  a   text 

^°  n    work  for   the   First   and  Second  Grades,     (a)  Plants 
\!!m    I        The  -en.raphv  ^vork  of  the  hrst  and  second 
'"V  ion.    ^^^Hne    of   nature   study.      In    giving   her 

r         'on     "mt^  'ud    animals,    the    teaeher    should    con- 
^S;;;  ;:i.1:n:ind  the  relat^n  that  theselc^^^^^ 

S"e"\h     pants   ..ow.      Arc  they   found  on   ^..h   or  low 
Hnd-'    m  dry  soU  or  wet  soU?    What  arc  they  used  for  by 
tn>     1I.W -do  animals  X.SC  them?    The  answers  to  su.h 
"astions  as  these  bring  out  the  faets  that  b>rds  use  porUon 
TsLc  plants  in  bu,ldu.g   their  n..ts.  ;hat  they  -     th^ 
seeds  of  plants  for  f<«d,  that  squirrels  cat  nuts  and  acorn^ 
r    t  la     rahhUs    feed    uy-on    clov.r,   the  young    shoo  .of 
s inibs  atul  the  bark  of  young  trees.    The  eluldren  wdl  dis- 
rXt  some  pla-ns  .dl  grow  only  m  low    w.^^^^ 

vhde  others  requne  high  land  an>l  a  dry  sod.  U  ey  vdl 
:^^Z.  that  lome  anin.als  burr.w  in  the  grcn.n  so,ne 
n.ke   n.sls  m   the  tnmks  of  trees,   whue  Inrds   bmld   their 

"1r;i:ro;t:^.es  of  plants  and  annuals  to  man. 
only  t^Lo  u^es  should  b-  -nt.nn.d  tlua  the  .Wren 
anlly  knuw  and  .an  easdy  understand,  su,  h  -  ! '^ - 
of  orn  and  wh.at  for  food  and  the  use  ot  co,ton  hber  for 
do  1  ng  The  work  should  be  made  v.-ry  sunple  and  on- 
t;^;;  the  immediate  locality.  Tor  more  speciUe  plan. 
S  IhLaions   for  nature   study  in   the  two  lessons  de^.ed 

'"  nTs^'n^';.  Tu.  W,  ^TurK.  K v<-n  the  youngest  chil- 
dren'.m  We  suJunere^ted  in  the  weather.  Thev  all  love 
the   sunshtne.    and  n.any   of   them  cijoy   the  ram  and   the 
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APRIL 


SUN. 

MON. 

TUE5. 

WED. 

THURS 

FRI. 

SAT 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 
11 

16 

17 

18 

I? 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

27 

30 

snoiv.  Oiu-  (if  the  most  int. Test itii,'  and  rlTci  tivc  mriliods 
is  lu  loiistnii  t  a  leather  talciular  somt  what  after  tlic  plan 
shown  on  tliis  yu^v.  The  ral<n<lar  may  be  ilrawn  niion  the 
board,  or  upon  a  large  sheet  uf  manila  pajjcr.  if  board  room 
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is  <^rnrre  and  the  weather  by  whirh  each  month  is  char- 
acterized indicated  by  drawing  a  picture  at  the  top.  A  mure 
elaborate  calendar  can  be  made  fur  the  week  by  drawing 
a  T>icture  in  the  square  for  each  day.  The  illustration  bdow 
gives  an   idea   for  a  rainy  Monday,   a   windy  Tucs.lay  and 


a  h,nt  Wednesday  in  summer.  Auain.  the  pictures  may  be 
colurc.l  or  the  .s.iuares  washed  in  vcUh  color  -yellow  or  blue 
for  sunshine,  K'rav  for  clouds,  and  b!a<k  for  rains  or  other 
stonns.  If  the  calendar  is  lar^e  and  the  teacher  or  some 
pupil  in  the  school  can  do  the  work  much  interest  is  added 
by  OKclchinu  into  each  square  son  -  cvc-nt  of  the  day. 

"  In   the  secon<l   Krade.  and  especially   in  th.c  last  hilt  of 
the  y.ar,  the  atlcmi^m  of  the  children  should  be  called  to 
the  ^"kv,  leading  them  to  notic-e  the  diftcrcnt  l-rms  of  clouds 
and  the  rising  and  -.citing  of  the  sun.  ihouch  only  the  s.molest 
tacts  connected  wirh  these  phenomena  should  be  dwell  upon. 
Plant  charts  arc  also  intenv.iing.     A  plant  chart  for  May 
would  include  the  plants  found  blossoming  in  .May;  it  might 
yWv   merclv   the  names,   or  the  names,   pictures  and  dates 
ulu'U  the  ilowcTS  were  first  seen.    A  plant  chart  mi.^ht  include 
;,]  o  the  seed  and  ro..t  of  each  kind  of  plant.     For  the  first 
an.l  second  grides  the  chart  should  be  simple,  like  the  illus- 
tration on  page  ^4-  , 

(c)  The  STri>Y  oi-  ^!  ti-ri.m..  The  pupib  m  tlKse  grades 
should  be  ma.le  ac.|uam.Ml  with  the  various  materials  in 
cuuuuoit  use,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  iron,  bn^k,  btone.  lumUr 
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and  ar-phalt.  To  these,  if  time  permits,  many  of  the  com- 
moihties  used  in  the  home  may  be  added,  such  as  tea,  coffee, 
suj:ar  and  spices.  This  is  excellent  work  for  the  winter 
months,  and  can  take  the  place  of  the  lessons  in  nature 
study  tliat  occupy  the  fall  and  sprinj;.  The  work  should 
be  made  very  simjile,  and  tlie  children  asked  to  make  collec- 
tions of  material.  They  should  learn  to  reco,t;n'ze  the 
ditlcrciif  materials  from  their  appearance;  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish cotton  from  wool,  iron  from  lead  and  other  metals 
from  o.ic  atiother. 

It  is  not  wise  at  this  time  to  ask  the  children  to  dis- 
tin.q\iish  different  kinds  of  wood,  as  this  requires  too  minute 
a  study.  The  children  will  be  interested  in  leaminj^  what 
part  'if  the  plant  or  animal  (<:■  other  material  are  used,  as 
tliC  tilxr  fif  the  totton  plant,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  fur  lumber, 
and  aJ-.iT  what  substances  arc  used  in  manufacturint,'  uch 
buildini:  m;itcrial  as  brick  and  cement.  The  teacher  should 
be  Kiiidcd  in  these  lessons  by  the  ai)ility  of  the  class  to  com- 
prehend the  work  and  by  the  time  at  her  disjjosal.  The 
daii.'cr  is  that  too  much  will  be  attemiHcd. 

12.  Work  for  the  Third  Grade,  (a)  X.ATrnK  Sti  dy.  In 
the  bc-inniuK  of  the  year  the  K^'c^raphy  of  the  third  ^rado 
is  a  continuation  of  and  an  cnlar^'cment  upon  the  nature 
studv  of  the  second  ^Tade.  The  dilTercnce,  howe.-er,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  geoj^raphy  becomes  more  pnjminent 
and  tlie  nature  ^ludy  less  so. 

The  pujiils  should  now  bci^n  a  systematic  study  of  hoine 
Keo^Taphy.  A  number  of  topics  can  be  considered  during' 
the  year.  The  extent  to  which  each  cm  be  carried  will 
drpend  iip^n  the  ability  of  Itio  class  and  ujion  the  time 
at  the  teacher's  disposal.  Usually,  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  j^raded  school  than  in  a  niral  sch.ool  where  the  teacher 
is  compelk-d  to  ha\t'  a  lar^'c  number  of  recitations  each  d.iy. 
In  cnnnection  with  tin;  study  <if  plants  each  year,  the  chil- 
dren slinukl  have  their  attention  called  to  sr-il,  the  rocks, 
and  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  A  little  attention  tf) 
this  matter  on  the  i)art  of  the  teuelier  will  soon  enable  the 
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snils  in  tho  valley 
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(b)  Mats.  In  this  -radc  the  children  should  bcj^in  the 
study  of  maps.  This  is  best  introduvd  by  having  the  class 
draw  a  map  of  the  schoolroom.  The  first  map  should  be 
drawn  by  the  teacher  and  class  togetlicr.  Before  the  lesson 
is  com]i1i  ted.  tlie  children  should  understand  what  is  meant 
by  scale:  also  what  j^art  of  the  map  is  always  used  for  a 
given  direction,  as  the  top  for  the  north,  tlie  right  hand 
for  tlie  east.  After  the  map  has  been  drawn  by  the  pupils 
and  'carluT  together,  it  should  then  be  drawn  by  the  class 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  In  dtie  course  of  time  :i 
map  of  tlie  schoolroom  shoul.l  be  followed  by  one  of  the 
school  groi.uids.  Later  in  tlie  year  this  exercise  can  usually 
be  e.xtemled  with  profit  to  the  sketching  of  a  map  of  ihe 
neiijiborliood. 

If  the  school  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  town, 
only  a  small  section  of  the  town,  including  the  block  in 
whieli  the  school  is  located,  and  possibly  an  adjoining  block 
should  be  included  in  the  map.  Teachers  frcciuently  make 
mistakes  in  requiring  pupils  of  this  grade  to  construct  a 
map  of  a  city  or  town,  the  work  required  being  altogether 
too  complicated.  In  rural  schools,  the  older  pupils  of 
this  -radc  ought  to  be  able  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  year 
to  construct  maps  of  the  farms  on  wliich  they  live.  '  An 
exercise  of  this  kind  always  lends  interest  because  of  its 
variety. 

0)  Clim.\tf.  The  weather  study  of  the  primary  grades 
shouM  he  extend.d  in  the  thinl  ^.-rade  to  include  observa- 
tions on  the  cliniat<'.  These  lessons  should  include  a  study 
of  the  seasons  anil  their  lengnh  and  characteristics,  also  the 
months  in  which  each  season  occurs.  Kai'h  season  should 
It  char.-Mterized  by  the  kind  of  weather  which  predominates. 
Summer  is  hot  and  waiKr  i<^  eoM;  autumn  is  warm  an<l 
grows  cold,  while  the  spruig  is  cool  and  grows  warmer  until 
It  merges  inl(j  summer. 

The  length  of  d;iy  .and  night  at  ditTcrent  seasons  of  the 
v.„r  sho.dd  .also  be  nn.„ed.  Pnpds  of  this  >,rade  should 
be  led  to  '..atch  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  horizon  at 
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.      Whilo  thcv  will  be  unable  to  sec  any  chanRC  in  its 
sunset.    While  tlic>   %mu  comparing  it  with 

nosilion   from   one  clay   to   another,    t  v   c  s  ^.^ri/on. 

some  fixed  object  whieh  is  IxHween  them  and  ^^^^  h^" '  ^ 
suet  a    a  tree  or  a  buildm,,  in  the  course  ot  a  monih  they 
-     T.rn.^r\hat  the  sun  has  eluuiRed  its  position  quite  a 
will  discover  that  int  mu 

relation  to  the  Great  Dipper       nu. 

on     will   iiurease  and  enable   ii.'.ni 

from  the  study  of  the  sky^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^,^^ 

,,   connection   wih^hstm    J)        ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

!■♦<•      A-'illcv;   in   the    bar. ks    \'\     >■■"- 

1  1   .,c^;<t<  hi  the  fDniKition  of  sniL      i  tn-  lor.u.i 

the  rocks  and  assist-,  ni  mc  ,,-,-ited      If 

in  these  lessons,  they  can  be  mad<-  ^u^   iMere.tm, 
cive  the  pupils  much  valuable  information 
^     an  SvH,  xer.      The    cluldren    alrea^ly    know    wnat    hills 
,,j  vah  V    "c,  and  if  they  live  in  a  mount  nnous  local,  y 
:    ykowthediiTere,ueb.tweenahi!landamountan 

1    lu-   ihev   have  never   had   their   att.ntion   lalkd 

:\,:r :, :  o,  2u ,  .°,.,c  ,«.„.«  ..<...  t...™. .»«» « 

to  ine  reuiuui  systematic  study 

■'  ,     .        T  ..for    the  studv  (  :in  IH'  exx,Lnui..vi 

r-,llcvs  the   .if'-jest  Streams.     Later,  int  mu 

^^  ,     f,.,H,rrs     These  les^^ons  tumish  exe.llent 

to  ilu-  UK.re  nunute  features,      hum.  k. 

,    ,    .-    .    , ,,,.,;.,,.  ,lu-  .l.srnotivc   powers  of  the  tlui 
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dren  and  are  valuable  aids  in  language  work  as  well  as  in 
geography. 

(e)  Drainage.  In  connection  with  surface,  the  atten 
tion  of  the  children  should  be  directed  to  important  streams. 
They  should  be  led  to  discover  for  tlicmselves.  if  possible, 
why  the  streams  flow  in  a  given  direction.  It  is  not  wi.se 
to  follow  this  topic  too  far.  For  illustration,  if  the  principal 
river  nearest  to  the  school  is  long,  like  the  Ottawa  or  tlie 
Mississippi,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  a  compl,  re  study  of  this 
river  at  this  time,  following  it  to  its  mouth  and  treating 
of  its  tributaries.  Instead,  make  a  study  of  one  tributary 
as  a  type. 

(f)  Products.  These  should  include  tho  principal 
products  of  the  locality.  They  arc  usually  divided  into 
agricultural,  mineral  and  manufactured.  In  Ouebec  this  line 
"I  stu.iy  will  generally  lr,-ui  i,,  a  .tudv  ,,f  hay  an.l  dairy 
products.  In  Ontario  it  will  lead  to  the  study  of  grain,  fruit, 
and  in  some  localities,  numerous  manufactures.  In  'ho 
selection  of  types,  the  teacher  will  be  guided  almost  entirely 
by  the  locality. 

(g)  OccuPATio.vs.  Wh.  I  has  been  .aid  in  respect  to 
the  selection  of  topics  in  produ,  Ls  ai.phes  here.  In  con- 
nection with  these  topics  the  pupils  s'lould  be  led  to  see 
the  necessity  for  different  occupati.jns;  as.  wiiy  „„e  man 
JS  a  farmer,  another  a  blacksmith,  an<jther  a  menlrmt 
and  to  realize  the  dependence  that  the  various  o.xuj.atiuns 
ot  the  community  have  upon  one  another. 

(h)  .Mi:.\Ns  ov  Travki..  Thi  iiuhvles  a  stu.lv  of  roads 
and  railroa.ls  m  the  inmicdirte  lo,  alitv,  ,ar,d.  if  upon  a 
navigable  river  or  otiier  bo.ly  of  wat.-.  the  boat  lines  This 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  In  the  .stiulv  of  railr.ads 
1"  this  grade  it  is  usually  safe  to  stop  with  the  neaivst  impor- 
tant railroa-:  center  located  upon  the  line.  In  the  .study 
ot  roaus  It  ,s  usually  safe  to  stop  with  the  lar-.-est  town  to 
wh.ich    :    ■•   road   Ivads. 

(i)  I'i-iu.ic     HriLtiiNcs.       These     include      the     school 
chmyhes,  courthou,c  and  any  other  large  building's  witlnn 
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the  locality  studied.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
buildings  and  their  location  can  be  profitably  discussed.  It 
is  not  well  at  this  time  to  enter  into  their  means  of  support. 

(j)  Course  ok  Stubv.  Wherever  the  teacher  finds  an 
established  course  of  study  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
followed.  If  carefully  prepared,  such  a  course  will  cover 
the  ground  outlined  above,  and  it  will  also  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  next  grade. 

(k)  PRKi'.\R.\TioN  FOR  THE  Text-Book.  In  most  schools 
the  primary  geography  is  introduced  in  the  fourth  gra-le. 
The  teacher  of  the  third  grade  should  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  book,  and  so  plan  her  work  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  will  be  prcp-ared  to  study 
the  text-liook  intelligently. 

13.  Suggestive  Lessons  for  Primary  Pupils,  (a)  S.vow. 
Description;  whence  the  snow  comcs;  cause  of  snow;  study 
or  snow  crystals;  uses  of  snow. 

A  good  time  for  this  lesson  is  during  the  first  snowstorm. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  simple  cxi)lanation  of  tlie  cause 
of  snow,  the  evaporation  of  water  and  its  i.resence  in  the 
air  may  be  shown  by  leaving  a  small  dish  of  water  in  the 
room  until  the  water  evaporates. 

(b)  The  Sun.  Have  a  simple  description  given  by  the 
class;  call  attention  to  the  rising  and  setting,  and  the  change 
in  place  of  rising  and  setting  as  observed  by  the  pupils. 
Give  a  simple  explanation  of  the  change  of  the  sun's  posi- 
tion. Hav(.'  the  pupils  measure  the  sun's  shadow  each  day 
at  noon  and  draw  conclusions.    Discuss  the  value  of  the  sun. 

(c)  Occur.\Ti(iNS.  Enumerate  and  describe  various 
occupations  according  to  the  season;  as,  harvesting  crops 
in  autumn,  cutting  i^e  in  winter  and  jjlaiiting  com  in  spring. 

14.  Suggestive  Lessons  for  Third  Grade,  (a)  M.\rket 
G.\RDEN1NC..  I.  Preparation.  Name  the  kinds  of  vegetcdilcs 
found  in  the  markets  and  the  places  from  which  these  vege- 
tables come. 

2.  Visit  to  (1  Markrt  ('ahhtr.  Make  a  study  of  hotbeds; 
purpose,    construction,    loLaiiun    and    use.      Describe    trans- 
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planting;  also  the  care  of  fielfk      Pvr.i  •     ., 

getting  produce  to  the  city.  ^    '"   "'"  '^''^'"^  °^ 

In   the  discussion    following   this   excursion     ft      .       ,. 
may  show  pictures   of  other   market    J.  *'^'^'" 

where  this  produce  is  sok     u-.       ^     ,"      '"''   "'^  ^^'^^'^^s 

taken   to    the    city    and  '      ?°"  '°'^'  °^  vegetables  being 

i-u    me    city    and  market    earden'5    -)n,i    „.    i  • 

foreign    countries    .vliere  markr.t   f  7  °'"'''^^    "' 

extensively.  '^    Rardenmg    is    carried    on 

and  w'theTecitatt'irr,-      '^f'^    ^'^^■'■^••'^^'°-    "P™ 
-■=^-   to  the  cre:;\tT*4"gh^^^^  ^^  ^''^^-■^  t'^ 

cream  from  the  mi]k  skimmlH  •  ,  T  '  ''=P^'-''^ting  the 
^^•orking  the  buttTr  s^l  t.^  f  ™  ''.'  "''""^'"S'-  buttermilk; 
of  butt'er  obta  n  d  f  ^m  l  "rt'"  "'  '""''■•"  *'^  ^^"^"^^^>' 
of  the  creamery;  milklspl  i^Tby  Sw  Co""'^  T 
-ethod   of   making   buttc'   with    butter  making"''"  ''" 

I  are  of  fields      St.uK-  ti,  ,     ,'  "*  '"''"PS  raisec  ; 

of  the  produce?     Disrt,<:=  +i,^   •        "  ""«^-      "hat  becomes 

P^^^  ^f  *u  ^<-;^ciaDles,  tniits,  nuts,  etc 

What-:-  ttt^.rr„tr.^ '"™  -  »--'>••  »- 

bo  l.nc.fl>.  „,c„,io„c,l.    The  s,„,ly  of  f^o, m' J  "'"%"■"  '■■'■' 

tions  -^'i.-l  -f    =.;    -  "*    VI    iJiVLurcb,    mvkI    uescnn- 
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15.  Relation    of    Geography   to   History.     Geography    ^d 
history  arc  so  hUcrvvoven   that  .t  .s  not  possible  to  teach 
one  to  any  extent  without  introdu.  in,  the  other      Th>s  i 
Xs^ted\y  the  study  of  n.eans  of  -^^^^^^^^^^^, 
Section    I-    (h).      However,   t' e  history  ^vork  ot   the  t.iir 
tide  should  be  lin.ited  to  such  incidents  and  biograpnus 
a      he    vor.   in   readin,  and   geo<n-aphy  touch   upon    .'.th 
the  addition  of  siniple  biographies  of  Bible  characters.  Greek 
heroes  and  HrU,sh  and  Cana.han  patnots.  adventurers  and 
crcvcrer..     The  stor.cs  of  brave  d.cds  on  land  and  sea^  and 
o      oor  bovs  who  overcan.e  ,reat  d.thcult.es  to  get  an  educ.. 
t  on  and  svVceeded  in  wnuung  h>,h  honors,  may  do  more  to 
k.mile  hi,h  amlntions  and  disclose  vital  ideals  than  any  ol.er 
t'ot  done  in  s  h..ol.     They  make  the  best  basis  for  future 

^"CldS^sons  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  discussion 
of  S^a!^  hfe.  and  possibly  the  life  of  other  V^rrn^V^^ 
If  so  such  lessons  should  be  given  on  these  topics  a.  vmU 
vo  IhcTc lildren  a  good  idea  of  the  people  under  discussion 
?;:  mu:t^a;l:^  icins  given  below  show  how  these  and 
similar  topics  may  be  treated. 

6    MoL   of    Travel,      (a)  Puhposh    op    Lksson.      The 

aim  of  the  lesson  is  to  have  the  child  see  how  our  present 

n    ir-velinc.  have  developed  from  those  most  pnm- 

UK^how  o  r     o^vaiient  transportation  is  the  outgrowth 

of  the  ob^en-ations  and  inventions  of  the  savage,  barbarian 

^"r-^;:rL:ru:"Sa;Si  What  he  would  ^ 

the    in      of   travel,    under    certain    conditions.      Show    how 

nece  Sy  caused  eadi  improvement.     As  the  story  is  told. 

^^itc    t  on  the  blac-kboard  and  illustrate  primitive  r  .ans. 

^t     ours,     draw  at  the  board.     Have  the  chiUlren  draw 

h  ^torv  on  the  blackboard;  also  write  on  paper  the  stories 

;T'  h     d  T  "n      nventions.     Write  unfamiliar  words  on  the 

lard      Ft  res  of  some  of  these  mo.les  of  traveling  may 

ixjaru.     xKtv"  _  -iv  1  .-..,rv   T !;,_:♦  innarv.  etc. 

be  found  in  i.ommoii  ;^L-ogrc.pn.co,    ..~~ 
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(c)  Objects   for   Study.      (,)  Steam  engine  of  today-- 
tory   of   Rooert   Fulton;    (.)    steamboat;    ("l    bicy    es    ^) 

horseless   carnages  or  auton^obUos.      Make  a  .Jl   p  ^t^re 
of    he  future.  ..th  the  ment.on  of  p„ss:hle  invention 

(d)  HisToRv       Man   f.rst  traveled  on   foot;  he  saw  wood 
float  on  .ater;  he  wished  to  fish  or  cross  streams  and  u^d 

H      f  \   -'■    '  ""'  ""'  '"^"'  (^)  '-'  -f^  ^^-i^h  sides  of  Js 
canoes,  as  he  had  done  for  cooking  utensils,  he  learned  tint 

Csance,  and  so  made  a  raft  or  l,„at  with  a  stunv  top  for 

l^elter,   shapmg  it  Hke  a  ro..f.   wuh   screens  o/  r^r    ^ 
-  me  Ured  alter  much   nns.ng.  and   he  also  wished  "to  c!: 
aster       Then    he   saw   the  eflect   of  win.!   on    the  boat    on 
-elf  an.l   on   broad,   flat  surfaces,  and  invented  thf;:: 
t  M  .     After  many  improvements  on  the  sailboat  and  hun- 
dreds o    years  of  its  use,  the  use  of  steam  was  discovered- 
the^^follo.^    countless    inventions    and    in^provem^^Hl; 

^;;:g  bt^den":  ^^•°^''  ^'-^^  '^  ''■-  ---  -  *-->-«  -d 

In  the  mountainous  countries  the  donkey  was  used    a. 
he  was  sure-footed,   slow  an.i  easily  fed 

In  the  cold  countries  man  used  snowshoes.   sledges  and 

use       ""         '  7"     "  .""  '"'"^""  ''^"'  sedan-chair  were 
used    as  ^^ell  as  slaves  and  jmrikishas,  as  aids  in  traveling 

por!a.-T'  ""'""  ''"  -heelbarrow  was  used  for  trans- 

V  oo<i,    soon    followed    by    inventions    of    snoke-,    -,^,1    f 
then  came  ox-carts.  coaches  and  v.rr'l^TZ        .        ""' 
rude,    spokeless    wh.,.i=    ...    ..J         >''■     O-^-^-'^'-ts  with 

■"-""    '"    a-Jiae    tountnes. 
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T.C. ..  a ...  .o„.,.  -  :;r„rrc:r",;;ro' 

,.i,h  foft  moss  and  rushes  an,l  ^^as  "'>«■»"  ,     .„„ 

Somotimos  >vlHlc  llia«;aha  ^v.s  „.  '"» '"    °  '    ,    °    ■■Mush, 
„e  .as  v„y  '"''"^'-'-l.^tinhcr      c  .    "  a       Mo  owlet 

no;:^^s  tS",^::Sa'a;»rSe'£;s ....  nonho^ 
,j:^t:a  the  fo„s..  *o «;»,-- ^nt; 

i;;s;:;T„  r ta^ra'iu,  „Ahe  so.,as  „<  u. ««,  .h.ch 

he  ucliccl  ..,any  bcau„(ul  colors  .n  tuc  sky    an      r. 

.„„.  .01,1  him  the  story  of  ''- '""t;:; J       "  a  o  ^f  many 

their  lodges;  -^'^^}-;^  :^^%,^^,  ,,,  „ub.t  ^vas  .0  t.mid. 
reindeer  ran  so  sm  th .  ^''"\\'\^^       ^f^.^  ,..,Ued  Hia- 
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use  the  bow  and  arrow.  Hiawatha  went  hunting  one  day 
and  killed  a  deer.  Later  tliey  had  a  feast,  and  a  coat  was 
made  for  Hiawatha  of  the  skin. 

(b)  Tin-  Indian's  Dress.  The  way  the  Indians  dress 
depends  on  where  they  live,  and  also  upon  the  civihzation. 
Near  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona,  the  woman  in  some 
of  the  tribes  made  skirts  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  cotton- 
wood  trees,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  strips  of  bark,  reach- 
ing below  the  knees,  were  often  split  to  resemble  fringe. 

One  of  the  first  changes  in  the  costumes  of  Indians  made 
after  coming  in  contact  with  civilization  was  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  women's  skirts.  A  great  many  of  the  Indians 
still  wrap  their  highly  colored  blankets  around  them.  Some 
of  these  blankets  are  called  Navajo  blankets.  We  use  them 
on  our  cots. 

Their  slujes  are  called  moccasins,  and  some  of  them  are 
made  from  the  fibers  of  the  Yucca,  while  others  are  of  skin 
I overcd  with  beads.  Some  wear  sandals,  whi(  h  are  fastened 
to  their  Uvt  by  thongs.  The  Me.x.ican  Indians  wear  cotton 
and  other  fibers.  Mantles  and  other  forms  of  apparel  also 
appear  to  have  been  in  use,  while  feather  robes  were  not 
uncommon.  These,  however,  were  ceremonial,  and  imlic- 
ative  of  rank. 

The  Indians  ate  very  fond  of  jewelr>-,  such  as  necklaces, 
beads,  earrings,  etc.  Painting  is  common  to  all  Indians. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  afijaied  red  coloring  matter  to  the 
line  c.xiioseil  by  parting  the  hair,  and  the  women  and  girls 
fre(iuently  colored  their  iheeks  red  to  enhance  tlieir  beauty. 
(i)  Tin;  Ilorsi-s.  Most  of  the  Indians  lived  in  tents, 
whidi  they  called  lulgiLWU!;.  The  outside  was  usually  deror- 
atcfl  with  paintings.  As  the  Indians  of  North  America  were 
arid  are  living  in  several  diflerent  stages  of  ctilturc,  their 
anliitecture  wotdd  naturally  present  a  wide  range  of  house 
structure.  Indian  house  stnicturc  may  be  divided  accord- 
irg  to  t'le  material  of  wliich  the  houses  are  made,  into  four 
groups;  first,  temporary  or  bark  shelters,  and  skin  tents; 
second,  wooden  structures,  third,  earth  Imts  with  a  frame- 
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work    of    timber,    an<l    snow    huts;    fourth,    the    permanent 
stone  structures.  , 

They  reullv  have  no  furniture,  as  they  always  sit  on  the 
ground'.  ThJir  beds  are  on  tlie  ground.  The  eo(,kn>j^  is 
done  out  of  floors  over  a  fire.  Three  sUeks  are  put  m  the 
S^roun-l  a  eertam  .Hstanee  apart,  forming  a  triangular  space 
at  the  bottom.  These  come  together  at  ihv  t<.p  ard  are 
fastened  seeurely.  The  kettle  is  hung  from  this,  and  a  tiro 
is  built  under  it.     The   Indians  have  an  easy  life,  working 

verv  little. 

(d)  TiiK  Ixni.xN  H.VBV.  The  Tmlian  baby,  calle.l  a  p.Jp- 
p,,o.c  is  verv  interesting.  It  is  put  in  a  eradle  most  beauti- 
fuHv  made  bv  its  mnther.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
-uul'  work  to  wea-c  the  grasses  an.l  other  materials,  to  put 
on  the  br;,ds  and  m-ike  it  ln,.k  pretty  for  t!ie  pappoosc. 
The  Indi.m  babv  is  l.ud  upon  a  bnard  and  fastened  to  it 
„n  his  ba<'k.  This  Inard  is  hung  in  a  tree  and  th.e  l;aby 
is  verv  liapi'V.  The  ln.ii:in  mother  is  as  f>md  (.f  her  baby 
as  the  wlnte' mother  is  of  hers.  The  luurd  that  the  baby 
is  fastened  to  is  covered  with  soft  skins. 

In  our  nurserv  rhvmes  wc-  r.^i.l  of  a  certain  "Baby  Bunt- 
ing   whose    father   went   adiunting,    to   f.leli    a   rabbit   skm 
to'  wrap   tlie    i?abv    Bunting   in."     This  is  wliat     he   Indian 
does       He   linds   deer   skins   or  matting,   or   -ott   bark    from 
trees  wlu'n   '..     eannot  gc  L  skins,  and  th.e  mother  su.ffs  the 
little  cradle  with   soft  grass  or  nwss.     The   Indian   baby   is 
verv  eonifortable.  and  he  will  cry  to  go  baek  to  Ins  eradle. 
'(,.)  WoKK.      The   Indi.m   women   woik  and  the  men    iisli, 
fight    hunt    et.'      The  bov  is  spoiled,  doing  just  as  he  pleases. 
He  has  no  tovs  ex.  cpl  a  ball  and  a  kite.     His  instincts  arc 
destructive,  killing  birds  or  snaring  them,  and  robbing  their 
nests;  yet  wrh   all   this  wane  of  e.lmation,   the  boy   hnds 
much   of   his  exi>ericnce   very  useful. 

The  Indian  girl  hel].s  her  mother  in  many  w,.ys  She 
cmbroidc-rs,  sews  skms  of  animals,  and  d.vorales  m.my 
;.,.,.>  Us  vv„h  le,cds.  The  gn-ls  p.lav  hocise  Ns.lh  their  dolls. 
They  imitate  the  ways  of  their  ckLrb. 
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The  n.hans  arc  a  vcn-  interesting  dass  cf  people  to 
-study,  \ears  a^'o  they  wi-re  at  war  most  of  the  time  Xow 
tliey  arc  nK)re  i-eaceful  and  imitate  civilized  peof.Ie 

(t)  MoDK.  c-  Transportation-.  In  t!,e  ab.sence  of 
wheele.l  veliules.  transportation  I,v  land  during'  the  sum- 
HKT  months  was  on  the  ha.ks  of  men  and  women  The 
<lo-.  k-,U  a  meaner  aid  as  a  pa.  k  animal,  carrvin^  ahout  on- 
'."'Hired  p.nm.ls.  In  winter  slrd,L;es  drawn  hv  do^s  and 
nun  were  tiie  in-miitix-e  In^arers  of  burden.  The  hrst  pis- 
s.n«er  tram  of  the  eontinent  was  a  procession  of  In<iiun 
women  w,,!,  tlu'ir  children  strapped  on  tlu.r  harks  on  cradle 
boanN.      ilic  t-aiK...  ,,f  l„nh   hark  was  also  used. 

(ii)  Inuian    Amisimints.      The    Indian    hnme   hfe    is   a 
eonstant    round    of    .l.-,,,,  in^-.    fcastin.^    and    plavin^^    ^ames 
^"uie  ol  th.e  dances,  fcrnurly  comm„n.  bad  no  spceiafsij^nif- 
'.ance;    son-.e    v.nv    religious,    others    of    a    pantonnmie    or 
<lramatie  ehara.  ter.     Throwing  or  shootm-  at  a  target  with 

t-.uahawk,  kmt...  bow  and  arrow,  andlater  with  ^Mms  or  pistob- 
v.as  muei,  praais..d.  Tlu-re  were  numerous  ^ames  played 
^Mlh  bones.  Amon^  the  b„ys,  shootiuK  ^vith  the  bow  and 
arrow,  w.alkme  upon  sflts.  throwing  stone.s  from  slinks. 
v.i  !!■  c  (  "urTioii  amusfment-;. 

18.  Books  for  Teachers  Besides  periodicals,  three  classe-. 
"t  "-Ks  are  valuable  to  the  tea.  her  of  ..■o^:rai>by-books 
"1  travel,  bocks  suitable-  for  the  pupHs  to  n-ad  and  books 
on  nu-thods  of  te.chin-  tlu-  subjeU,  Thos,-  ,,f  tl,,.  uv^i  and 
secnd  classes  are  so  numerous  that  no  hst  ,,f  th.-in  is 
attempted,  but  a  few  of  those  inost  helpful  to  the  teacher 
are  b.crc  )j;i\en: 


•  U-.'  I-  .V, 


^.o, (;.,///.   S,.t.rs:  T,>,  Roys  en  the  Road  jr.-:,,  Louc 
Juic  .\nclre\vs.     Ginn  ^  Co..  Chic. -,>... 

I/O,,,.-   Gcosrarhy.      If,     W.    r.„rh.n,ks.       IMucat.cn.d    Pul,l,sl„n^ 

Ch.Uami  Xot„r.:     .M.^^,-^n-l,•r  I-Vvo.     Ginn  \-  Cn  .  Clnc.e.. 
//ic    .S.-(.-,,vc     Jnm.r.     The     7V,„/,,„l'    ,■/    O.   rr,/./,,          \..  i.:),.'! 
'K'.kic.     Ani.-rican   H,«,k  C.,..  Cl,u,,K..     ■      '  ""     '  '"■  

l-e>tlir..p,   l.tv  A:   bai'iMrd.  DoUun.  * 
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Tkc   Jungle   Look.      Rudyarrl    K>rling.      The   Century   Company, 

^'ZuT'Marthas   Conwr   Cpl'oanL      Mary   an.l    Elizal^th    K.rby. 
A.  r"Iaiia};an  C(..,  ChicaKo.  -n  „   M-.^ 

77,v  .V.-a'  /y.;.s:.v  <v  (ico^r.iphy.     Ja.qucs  W      Kedway.      The   M..c- 
milla.i  Co.,  Chicago. 

ChicaK'..;   Vwl.   I;     M.n.ra!.;   V' ^1     H     I'n.ducls  >.t  the  bml;   \ul.    HI. 
Manufaitures.  ,.  , 

^■.•,.,,..,r/,,r  .V  ro,u,n.r..'  a,u!   I,:!:<^trv.     W.  I".   Ko.helc.iu.     LchKa- 

ti..nal    I'ulih-liiiiK   Co.  .         „    l>    ,- 

/.,«/.■  r/uVJr..!    V   '''"■    '"■■'■'       l->-l.ruk  Schwatk.u      (  a.sell   cV   l.o.. 

Xf"    York. 

Ti:ST   nUi:STIONS 

I    Wliat  attention   slunibl  be  .uiven   to  i;eo;4raphy  in   the 
lirst  and  s^von.!  i;raaesr     Giv..  reasons  l...r  N.>ur  answer. 

2.   What   preparatum  shouM   the  tea.her  make  Inv  teaeh- 
inc  eeoKraphv  in  the  primary  ;4ra.ies' 

\    Show   V)V   iUustration    Itow    ability    to    .Iraw   aids    the 
teacher   in     .rimary    geography.      Explain    lunv    M   aids    thu 

pupils. 

4.  Win-   (Iocs   the    teaelicr   of   geography   m   the   prmiary 

grades  need  to  re.id  current  period ieals.' 

5,  Give  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  a  class  in  the  second 
eradc    based  on  an  excurison  to  a  brook  or  creek. 

ft  Why  is  the  studv  of  types  especially  suite.l  to  the 
work  in  uetigraphy:'  What  dangers  must  t!ie  teacher  avoid 
in   pursuing   this  line   of  work? 

7  Give  v<.ur  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  maps 
iu  the  third'  grade.     What  <lo  you  expect  the  pupils  to  gam 

from  this  study?  ,      ,         i 

8.  Give  an  outline  for  a  lesson  in  the  tliird  grade,  based 

upon  tl-,e  studv  of  I.:ike  Superior  as  a  type. 

0.   Wl-.at  relation   does  the   tocography   work   in   the  thinl 

rr-,dr  b(.ir  t"  the  language  work  in   this  grade"' 

,o    Whv   docs  the  study  of  biograplucs,   history   -toric^ 

and  the  studv  ■(  primitive  hfc  in  third  grade  aid   the  work 

in  geogvaphv  in  dus  grade>     Give  on  illustration. 
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CHAPTER   TWO 

COXSTRUCTIOX  WORK 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  Educational  Value.  The  educational  value  of  con- 
structi\-e  work  lies  in  the  doing,  not  in  the  results  obtained; 
in  the  workin.t,'  together  of  hand  and  brain,  and  in  the  power 
and  consciousness  of  i)ower  tliereby  gained.  If  the  method  of 
approach  is  reasonable  and  tlie  rcjU'Vements  are  suited  to  the 
abiUtics  of  the  chihl,  the  results  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

2.  AdaptabiUty  of  the  Course.  A  course  in  construction 
may  be  outlined  for  one  system  of  schools  that  wouM  be 
poorly  adapted  to  an(,ther  system,  owing  to  variation  in 
cnvironmint.  interests,  materi;ds  available,  an<l  time  allotted. 
Hence,  this  lesson  contains  a  series  of  suggestive  exercises 
possible  tor  use  in  many  localities,  but  suggested  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  adaptable  to  any  conditions.  This  accounts 
for  a  clioice  being  allowi'd  in  some  instances,  and  for  the 
use  of  inexpensive  material   that   is  easily  obtained. 

3.  Materials.  The  materials  needed  for  these  exercises 
are  sh,ar;.-pointed  scissors,  white  dodger,  that  is.  uni.rinted 
newspaper,  tag  board,  cardboard,  construction  paper  such 
as  may  be  procured  from  school  supply  houses,  white  draw- 
ing paper,  heavy  manila  paper,  tissue  pajter,  raflia,  checked 
Kmgham,  carj.et  warj.  or  other  soft,  strong  twine  water 
color  pamts  or  <  ulored  crayons,  and  paste.  Substitutes 
tor  manv  of  these  would  be  possible,  when  necessary. 

For  b..,A-  covers,  bogus  j.apcr  is  uselul,  but  plain-toned 
^^•all  [Mpcrs  are  .suitable,  (otiiing  as  thev  do  in  soft  browns 
green  and  grays.  A  fifteen-cent  n,ll  will  carry  out  several 
exercises  for  a  sd.ool  of  forty  pupils.  Stamed  manila  papers 
may  be  employed,  also,  using  as  stains  strong  coffee  the 
juic-es  ,v„,n  hoiK.i  beets,  red  .abb.i;;e,  ,arru,s.  greens,  barks 
nut  husks  an  ,  other  ^■cgetable  product.,.  I-xperimenfs  will 
produce  many  desirable  tones. 
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4.  Relative  Value  of  Results.  In  hand  work  the  aim 
is  not  to  proihu-o  ci  -^trirs  (if  niu'kls  for  the  sake  of  the  models 
themselves,  but  rather  to  ilevth)].  the  power  to  do  and  to 
progress  through  adequate  elTort.  The  pupil's  gain  is  judged 
by  his  ctTort  and  progres.-;,  rather  tlian  by  what  he  eonstructs. 
Eflort  and  progress  will  be  testcl  by  th.e  pro.luet  from  the 
conceptual  and  technical  standpc^ints.  In  lower  grades  the 
method  of  work  is  much  less  imporUuit,  but  later  it  is 
demanded  by  the  child  himself,  as  he  begins  to  realize  his 
limitations.  Give  the  child  what  he  can  do  reasonably  well, 
but  permit  progress  by  increasing  the  dithculty  of  the  exer- 
cises according  to  liis  ability. 

6.  The  Teacher's  Preparation.  This  work  is  of  such 
nature  that  it  can  be  done  by  any  teacher  in  any  school,  pro- 
vided the  tcai-her  is  interested  in  construction  work,  and 
is  willing  to  take  the  necessary  lime  to  i'rci.;ire  the  exercises. 
The  first  stc])  in  this  preparation  consists  in  doing  the 
work  wliich  y^u  are  to  ask  the  i)upils  to  do.  Unless  you 
have  had  extended  experience  in  work  of  this  nature, 
so  that  you  can  make  the  various  articles  before  the  class 
with  case  and  skill,  this  preliminary  practice  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  your  success.  Nothing  will  so  quickly  dis- 
courage the  children  as  to  find  the  teacher  unable  to  give 
easily  and  skilfully  the  assistance  they  require.  While 
the  pupils  should  be  led  to  do  the  work  thcmsi  Ives,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  discover  tlie  best  way  of  doing  it,  they 
arrive  at  stages  in  their  progress  where  demonstration  by 
the  teacher  is  necessary  to  suicess 

In  vour  stuiiy  uf  this  lesson  you  sliould  also  do  the  work 
called  for  un<lt  r  each  exercise. 

The  second  step  in  this  prejiaration  will  be  the  coIUh  tion 
and  arr.-uiging  of  material.  This  should  be  ],r<.vided  and 
p-.l.arcd  for  use  before  tlie  first  lesson  is  attempted.  If 
y,.a  wish  to  have  th.e  children  interested  and  cnthu-iaslic. 
see  that  they  begin  the  work  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  expense  for  ill'-  material  described  is  merely  nominal, 
r,n,1    w.tli    r;ire  executions,  thc  sclioul  authorities  will    allow 
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you  to  purchase  what  is  needed.  Scissors,  coloring  material 
and  some  of  the  p.aper  .alle.i  for  are  also  used  in  tl  e  drawm. 
lessons,  so  that  one  outfa  answers  largely  for  both  purpose-T 
J\hen  the  matenal  is  procured,  plan  for  its  care  and 
distribution  so  that  nothing  will  be  wasted.  If  the  school 
room  does  not  contain  a  closed  case  in  wh.ch  the  material 
can  be  kep  .  so  it  will  be  free  from  dust,  a  board  box  can  be 
secure,    and  htted  wi,h  a  cover.     Wh.n  covered  with  cloth 

ard'i^    rr'/'"   '"'""   '"""^^  "   '''^^  appearance, 
and  It    an  be  kept  in  a  convenic-,t  place  in  the  schoolroom 


I  TRST    Vi;.\R 

used  fTt^  •  """"T-  ••"■''■^^••^'--  The  white  dodger 
med  fnr  this  w.,rk  ,s  conveniently  .ut  9x12  nuhes.  This 
raper  IS  desirable  bccau.se  it  is  easily  cut,  not  easily  torn 
and  IS  inexpensive.  Sharp-po.ntcd  scissors  of  medium 
size  are  pnf.rable,  as  the  blunt-pointed  s.  :ssors  are  too 
clumsy  for  use  abox-e  the   kindergarten 

wlJ'h    ^HT'    /^   ^"^  "'■"^"^''   "''^^  '"^y  I"'  formulated, 
Uhich.  ,f  loll.nvc.d,   w,ll  give  the  child  the  desired   training 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  child  has  an  idea  and  a  mental  imag'e 
bc.ore  he  begins  to  cut.  Secure  the  image  from  objects 
-M.en  possible;  otherwise,  from  pictures,  but  these  need  not 
be  present  when  the  cutting  is  done,  provided  they  have 
bten   fireviously  studied.  ^ 

2.  He  defmite  as  ,,  ,he  size  of  ,.^e  objects  and  (he  method 
of  cutting,  usn.g  ge-  ally  halves  or  quarters  of  the  ox.. 
Mieets.  ^ 

i\>utum.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  <lraw  first  then 
cut  on  tne  hue,  f,.,-  ,he  exercse,  beyon,l  the  drawing,  ,s  then 
P'-ly  „,eU,anieal.  A  large  part  of  the  value  tf  paper 
-ttmg  ,,nnes  through  the  eluM's  holdmg  his  mental  .mage 
a^  a  v.iu)le  long  enougli   to  rei.rcjduee  it. 

(>  )  WoKK  TO  „K  AccoM,.,,,sni:D.  Preliminary  exercises. 
fr  M.,     veg.,ables.     ducks,     hens,     turkev.     pkues.     knives 

]^:T'-lr'\  '''"■'"^'  ''■■'"•^^  f'"  ^"'^'"«  ^^  -''""cr  table. 
^ -    ''-i--  --jc.is  in  -»i,Kii  eiuidien  may  imve  become 
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interested,   in   connection   ^vith   other  subjects,  should  con- 
.titute  the  \vork  for  the  fall  months. 

stitutc  ut  r._„cises      (a)  Dkkinitions.      ^^hen    the 

7.  Preliminary    Exercises      ( _  accustomed   to 

^•ni  assist  both  the  teacher  and  puinl.  ,t  IIk'  latter  '"'   ^   .  ^ 

S:^;ifLiul^y'.it;;  these  t.n...h.ch  mu.  l.  n^s.. 
before   n.uch   ^vork  in  construction   can   be   ^'-'-''IJ]^ 
bepinnin,  Tn.v>ils  in  the  in-st   ,'radc,   only   one  or  t.o  new 

in  ^'l^h   these    terms    may   be   taught,    introducmg   them 

"^iTcivc  each  child  a  six-inch  square  of  paper,  and  eon- 
duet  the  exercise  in  the  folUAvmR  manner: 

Let  the  tnipils  trace  ^vith  their  Imgers  around    he  paper 
in     •    time      If  thev  do  not  know  the  term  edge, 
!:::e  U^  ti.      AsU  L.  i-ow  many  edges  the  paper  has^ 
^:^;i^imd  a  corner  by  Pla^ng  their  hnj..^-po 
where  tv.-o  edges  meet.     Ask  them  to  eoiuit  and  sec  h.w 

^;;;:::Latti:frontofthedesk.  Ti--^^--p^- 

It  in  the  middle  of  the  <lesk,  that  is,  m  the  center. 

.,  R<.v,ew   the   terms  taught  in    the    preeedmg     esson 
bv  havim-  some  object   mo,-ed  about  on   th.e   desk  tu  the 
back    to  the  front:  to  the  center.     Review  c.n.r,  by  a4:mg 
the   pupU.   to   nan,e   things   -hich   they   can   ^.eUat^l-- 


corner;- 


and  to  tell  liiAV  m:uiy  eoi  ueiS  c. 
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the  children  to  plare  a  square  of  paper  in  front  of  them, 
with  one  edge  towards  them.  Develop  the  terms  frout  and 
back,  by  asking  the  following  questions;  "What  etlge  is 
towards  you?"  (The  front  edge.)  "What  edge  is  away 
from  you?"  (The  back  edge.)  When  these  terms  have  been 
gi\-en  and  imderstood,  you  should  be  careful  to  avoid  con- 
fusion in  succeeding  lessons  by  always  using  the  terms  front 
and  back,  rather  than  upper  and  lower  or  nearer  and  farther. 
Later  in  the  course  these  other  terms  may  be  used  without 
confusion,  but  it  is  safer  to  avoid  them  in  the  first  grade. 

(3)  Ha^■e  the  pupils  place  a  square  of  pa[>er  with  one 
edge  toward  them  on  the  desk.  Develop  the  terms  rit^ht 
and  Icjt,  by  asking  the  pupils  which  is  the  right  hand,  and 
which  the  left  hand;  then  teach  them  that  the  edge  ne.xt 
to  the  right  hand  is  the  right  edge,  and  that  the  edge  next  to 
the  left  hand  is  the  left  edge.  Ask  them  to  run  the  finger 
over  the  right  edge,  then  over  the  left  edge  Then  ask  them 
to  show  you  the  front  edge;  the  bacK  edge.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  compare  the  edges.  Then  ask,  "  Is  one  longer  than 
the  others?"  "Are  they  all  the  same  lengtii?"  When  the 
fact  that  the  edges  are  all  of  equal  length  is  discovered, 
you  can  say  to  tlic  pupils,  "  We  call  this  form  a  square,  because 
its  edges  are  alike." 

(4)  Let  the  pupils  place  a  si.K-inch  square  of  paper  on  the 
desk,  with  the  front  edge  toward  them.  Ask  them  to  siiow 
you  the  front  edge,  also  tlie  back  eilge.  Direct  them  to 
take  the  front  edge  and  foM  it  to  the  back  edge,  and  hold 
it  <iown  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand. 
Tlien  direct  them  to  flatten  it  by  j)ressing  along  the  fold  with 
the  forefinger  of  tlie  right  hand.  If  they  do  not  know  the 
term  crease,  explain  it  to  them.  After  the  paper  has  been 
creased,  unfold  it.  Ask  tlie  children  to  tell  you  on  which 
edge  the  crease  begins.  The  answer  should  be,  "the  left 
edge."  Ask  them  to  tell  you  wliere  it  ends.  Then  teach 
tlie  fact  tliat  the  crease  runs  from  left  to  rigbt. 

Have  tlie  ;>npils  take  their  scissors  and  linld  them  in  the 
thumb   and    furefingcr,    ready    to   cut.     Let    them    raise    tiie 
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paper  and  citt  aloni,'  th--  cren'^c.  TTr^y  s'  i-jM  point  the 
scissors  so  as  to  cut  the  full  length  of  -''le  blade  at  every 
stroke,  and  it  ni.-.y  reqtnro  a  number  o!  exercises  to  teacli 
them  to  do  this  successfully.  After  the  sh^  et  is  cut  ap.-i-t. 
ask  ''.c  chilch-en  to  compare  the  pieces.  They  should  dis- 
cover that  they  are  of  the  same  size. 

(5)  Let  the  children  place  a  square  of  papier  on  the  desk, 
with  the  ed^e  towards  them.  Have  them  told  it  as  in  the 
previous  exercise,  tlien  crease  and  unfdld.  Ask  tlv  ni  how 
the  crease  ruii;;.  Tlie  answrr  should  be,  "  fr^  :i  left  to  ri^ht." 
Then  ask  them  to  tun  the  jMper  sc  lat  the  crease  will 
run  from  front  to  back.  Ask  tlie  pupi  .  what  the  paper 
looks  like  in  this  jmsition.  Some  of  tliem  do;  'itless  will 
discover  that  it  looks  like  an  open  book.  You  can  lend 
interest  to  the  e.xercise  by  ^ayinp,  "We  will  sing  a  song 
out  of  it",  or,  "We  will  jilay  ead  a  story  from  it."  Let 
the  children  take  these  books  home,  if  tli<y  desire,  and 
paste  some  little  pi^  tures  in  them;  then  return  the  books 
to  show  you. 

(6)  Have  the  children  fold  a  book  and  place  it  open  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  them.  Ask  them  to  take  the  front  edge, 
fold  it  to  the  back  edge  and  crease  it.  Direct  them  to  unfold 
the  paper,  and  ask  them  what  it  looks  like.  Some  will 
discover  that  it  looks  hke  a  window.  Ask  tlie  cliildren  to 
take  their  scissors  and  cut  out  one  pane;  then  they  may 
cut  them  all  out. 

(7)  Let  the  children  place  a  six-inch  square  of  paper  on 
the  desk  with  a  comer  toward  them.  Ask  them  to  show 
you  th.e  front  comer:  tlie  batk  corner.  Direct  them  to  fold 
the  front  comer  to  the  back  comer  and  crease  the  ]-aper. 
Ask  them  to  unfold  and  tell  you  where  the  crease  begins 
and  where  it  ends.  The  crease  extends  from  comer  to  comer. 
Ask  tlie  cliiMren  to  fold  tlie  V)aper  again  on  the  crease.  Let 
them  play  that  th.is  is  a  doll's  shawl.  Have  the  I'h;  ,  take 
scissors  and  cut  a  Iringc  around  the  shawl.  To  do  tids.  un- 
fold the  paper  and  ciit  slits  on  each  edge,  making  the  strips 
abiiut   a   ouarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  an   '    «..h  lung. 
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m  Have  the  pupils  place  a  square  of  paper  in  front  of 
them  w.lh  the  cd^e  toward  them.     Direct  them  to  fold  the 
front  cdK-e  half  way  up,  so  that  the  piece  folded  looks  like 
the  piece  above  it.     Have  them  crease  the  paper  and  unfold. 
then  turn  the  sheet  around  so  that  this  crease  is  at  the  back 
I.ct  chem  fold  the  edge  at  the  front  to  the  crease.     Crease 
and  unfold.     This  gives  two  creases  and  three  folds,  or  panels 
m  the  sheet.     Let  the  children  take  their  scissors  and  cut 
the  sheet  uUo  thr-^e  strip.s  along  these  creases;  then  direct 
them   to  cut   these   strips   in    two.   lengthwise.     Use   tliese 
narrow  stnps  to  paste  into  links  for  making  a  chain 

(9)  From  a  six-inch  square  have  the  children  cut  as  larirc 
a  circle  as  possible.  Call  it  the  m<x)n.  a  cake,  a  pie  a  phte 
or  anything  the  children  uish.  While  cutting,  direct  \he 
children  to  turn  the  papc.--  so  as  to  assist  in  getting  it  round. 
They  should  not  cut  in  short,  chop.py  dips.  I^t  the  clal- 
dren  lay  this  circle  on  tl  eir  desks  and  cut  another  a  little 
smaller. 

(10)  Distribute  to  each  child  a  si.x-inch  square,  and  direct 
the  c luhlren  to  cut  it  from  comer  to  comer  without  folding 
Let  them  place  one  piece  with  the  long  edge  towards  tiiem. 
then  fold  tiie  right  comer  to  the  left  comer  and  crease  and 
cut  on  this  fold.     Haxe  them  do  the  same  with  the  otlier 
piece.     Tell  tiie  children  that  you  have  a  puzzle  for  them 
and  ask  them  to  arrange  the  four  pieces  into  a  square         ' 
Centum.     Tn    general,  take   this    work    slowlv.     Give   an 
exercise  of  this  kind  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  if  the 
class  seems   weaned   by  the  required  concentration 

8.  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ammal  Forms.  Hy  this  time 
the  children  can  control  their  scissors,  but  much  of  their 
practice  has  been  along  set  creases  and  lines.  Now  we  are 
ready  for  free  expression,  the  child  being  unguided  except 
by  his  mental  image  of  the  object  to  be  rut;  this  he  must 
noM  m  his  mind  as  a  whole  while  reproducing  it 

The  pear  an<l  apple  are  good  fruits  to  begin   on.  as  thev 

71Z   Z!!!:J^i'^.^-  ^'"'  ^'^'  ''''■  f--"'"  nuarter  sheets 
..   u..!2   pa--cr.      1;;:;,  ;s  ^  5i^^    I'auiculariy  desirable,  since 
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it  docs  not  fall  around  the  hand  l>y  its  own  weight.  If  pos- 
sible, allow  the  pupils  to  handle  the  objects  to  be  cut  before 
attempting  the  cutting,  as  by  so  duinK'  they  f^et  a  belter 
idea  of  the  form  and  size.  When  the  cutting  be^^ins,  let 
each  child  cut  freely.  Allow  any  child  to  try  again,  if  he  sees 
any  eiTors  in  the  product  which  he  wishes  to  correct. 

In  case  scissors  are  not  available,  the  forms  may  be  torn. 
In  that  case,  rough,  woolly-edged  objects  arc  easier  to  make, 


FIG.  1 

like  furry  animals,  trees,  and  rougher  vegetables,  such  as 
the  carrot,  the  pear,  and  the  duck.  Cu*  only  the  essentials 
of  the  form,  leaving  out  the  tinier  characteristics,  like 
rootlets  or  details  of  feet,  etc.    See  Fig.   x. 

Caution.  Do  not  force  a  young  child  into  discourage- 
ment l)y  being  too  critical.  The  size  and  fonn  should 
approximate  the  original,  but  try  to  lead  the  child  to  see  his 
own  mistakes  by  holding  the  cutting  beside  the  object. 

9.  ThanksgiviLg   Dinner    Table.      Each  child  may   cut  a 
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™  ..c  .„..„ ..  ,ea. .-:--,  ;-:*,-- 
■"»"*«""  '•«""-  for  .h=,v,„,er  :;:„;;,::" '"' "  '■""* 

la;  ruRMTrRE  and  Un-vmic      ti 
'."t  perspective  and  „t  larKc  c  .ourf' u';  ,""■'  f  ""  ""- 

(b)  Christmas    Tree    Or.vaments     Toys      Th, 
f'c  cut  after  studvinj,^  the  obkvt  •    ,   '  f  ""    '"^-'' 


followmg  sizes  are  suitable-  '  ^"'""''"'■'^-     '^^c 

chndren-J^  bid:  'pi  ^^^'^^^  ^  7^^;  ^^  ^^airs.  tables, 
-heets.     For  tabli  and  ^tove'     il^r  '''"•    '^'^    ^"^'^^'-^■• 

used  the  Ion,  wav  from  left  .      ""''''''"  '^''''  "'^^  ^c 

"  ''-"^^.  an  e,ghth  of  a  shea'is'.ufficJien/""'  ''"'"'  ''^''"' 
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In  community  work  c—  .    chil.l  should  be  represented 
by  his  best  elK.rl.     Each  '  diuose  whut  he  will  cut,  ea.  li 

cutting  a  variety,  and   tr.  iiese  the  furmsliin-s  may  In 

selected,  cr  tlie'work  nia>  o.  allotted.  FiK-  2  sliows  one 
room,  and  the  series  may  be  m^mntcd  in  a  row  on  blackboard 
or  waU  paper,  strips  of  paper  being  used  to  separate  the 
rooms  and  for  flnnrs  and  ceilin-s.  The  choice  and  style 
of  furniture  and  eiiuipment  cut  will  depend  on  that  to  which 
the  children  are  accustomed. 

The  illustration  on  page  45  ^'lo^^'^  ^^'^^^^  ^''''^  '^°^^  '" 
the  Stevens  I'oint  (Wis.)  IVaclice  School.  However,  some 
of  the  articles  shown  are  too  ditlicult  to  be  attempted  below 
the  third  gra<ie. 

12.  Spring  Work.  H.ns  and  cliickens,  gardening  tools 
-as  a  '.pade,  hoe,  rake  or  watering  i.ot— plows,  vehicles 
and  wheelbarrows  may  be  n.ade  during  this  season  of  the  year. 
Hens  and  cliickens  may  be  cut  in  i-ropiT  relation  to  size, 
and  each  child  may  nunmt  a  hen  and  several  chickens  as 
an  individual   arraiigennnt.     Ste  hig.    \. 

Vehicles  should  be  ^  ut  as  side  vicWn,  wiihout  pcr.-,pectivo. 


13    Exercises    In    Stitching.      H.  forr     pr<..ee<ling    t()    ( on- 
slru.  t    ..'iRr    arti>lcs.    the    tnlluwi..g    exercises    in    stitehink; 
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phouUl  be  Rivrn  :     (r)   the  runnin.t,' stitrli.  (2)    the  hack  stitcli 
(O   the  overcastuig  st.trh   for  ruNV   c.1.l;cs,   (4)   the  ovorscam 
stiuh. 

These  exercises  may  I.c  carricl  out  as  follows; 
(i)  Take    a    jiicc    of    chfckcd     ^in,.hain     ijv,     inches 
(Cl-.ecke.l   cloth   is   better,   since   tlie   cliecks  help   in   keeping' 
the  seams  straight.)     i-jacc  tiie  two  en.ls  to.L^-ethcr.  and  make 
a  scam  m_  a  rumiinK  stitdi  alon-  one  long  si.lc,  about  three- 
eiehths  of  an  inch  from  the  eiii;c. 

(2)  About  a  quarter  of  an  ind,  in<i,lc  the  runiim-  stitch 
seam,  make  a  line  of  back  stitcinn-, 

(j)  Overcast  th.;  raw  e.i-cs  of  the  runnin-  seam. 
(4)  Turn  in  the  other  long  ed-es  about  a  .luartcr  of  an 
inch,  and  overseam  the  two  ed-es  to-;elhcr. 

These  e.xerciscs  will  give  all  the  necessary  stit.  l:es  for  the 
b.  an  ba;'  .and  oMier  articles  to  be  made  in  the  lall 

14.  Autumn  Work.  A  book,  an  envelope  for  preserving 
w.  -k,  paper  nai.kins.  a  bean  bae.  a  liulder,  and  a  penwiper 
n-.ay  be  made  durin.u  the  fall    term. 

(a)  Hook.  vSonie  construction  work  sh.ould  be  carried 
alnn-  with  the  euttin-.  and  as  soon  as  tlie  ciuldren  c.an  cut 
simple  objects,  kt  the  t'i  use  some  of  tlu^ir  cuttings  in  making- 
■'vn.  Ic'S  of  use.  He,  ause  of  it.>  simplu  ity.  a  book  is  .sele.-t.-d 
lor  th.e  hrst  exercise  of  this  kind. 

Cut  l-apers,   or  use   some  air.  .-idv  cut,   .alHuit   six   inches 
S(Hia-c.     Givecich  cliild  three  or  f,,i!r   sluvts.     Have  <  ic  h 
sheet  Icjlded  through  the  nuddic-.     The  foldmi;  should  .abvays 
!;c  fnmi  front  to  b.cc  k.     Cut  s.ju.-res  a  httlc.  k.r^er  than  tiu'se 
s:icets  from  colored  construction  i>ap.T  or  brown  m.anilapaper 
and  fold  the  same  as  the  hr^t  slarts,  f,,r  the  .  over.      Ph.  e  l!ie 
l«aves  w,tl;in  the  ccjver  a!id  pun-  li  a  hole  through  all    in  the 
•enter  of  the  creas...     An  in.  h  above  and  an  in.  h  below  this 
>'.ake  Iioles.     The.  u,.per  lu;Ie  may  !,.■  natncd  .No.   .  ;  the  nnd- 
".V    No.  2.  and  the  lowest.  .\o.  .5.     G.ve  eaeh  child  a  ncvdl,. 
and  coarse  thread.      (See  Fig.  4.)     Sew  down  t:iroug!,    X,,    , 
Ui'  throuKli   Xo.   ,,  down  througi,   Xo     ^   up  through    \o     > 
and  tie  between  .\o    1    and   No.   ,,  ^^lu.h    >.    on    th.'    ,ns,dc 
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of  the  book.     Tliis  hook  ma\    be   used   for  writing  letters, 
exercises  or  words. 

(b)   Envkloim;.      ^hlnlla     paper,     ioxi6     inches     in     size, 
will   be   iKc.led   fur   this   fx..cise.     Place   the   paper  on  the 

desk  wit',  the  short  edge 
toward  the  front.  Fold 
this  edj^e  to  witliin  two 
inches  of  the  back  edge, 
the  two  inches  being 
judgeil  by  the  eye.  The 
teacher  should  show  this 
to  the  children  first  by 
folding  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  t'vo  int  hes  are  to  be 
used  for  the  flap.  The 
two  cnrmrs  of  the  flaj) 
may  b<-  placed  together 
''■    '  aiil  rounded,  tlie  two  sides 

pasted  up,    and    the    l.ip    turned    down.     See    Tig.    5. 

(c)  P.M'KR  XaI'KINS.  You  :,houh i  ha\e  <)'i:icli  squares 
of  tissue  ]Kiper  lor  this  exercise.  .'^-■1< .  t  jiriiit';  of  very  ■-iinple 
flowers,  in  lulor.  or  lilat  k 
;ind  whit 
contain  g 

tliis  work.  Kail;  child 
should  i-lacecaeh  comer  of 
his  scjuare  successively  over 
the  print  whiih  he  has 
chosen,  and  copy  through, 
with  colored  crayons  o- 
paints,  enough    to   till   ti c 

comers  well.     These  naiikins   n^.iv  be  folded  once  each  way 
to  tjuarter  size. 

(d)  Hkan  ii.vo.  This  b.ig  may  be  made  of  checked 
gingham  5x10  inches  in  size.  If  necessary,  you  should  teach 
first  the  ba'-k  stitcli  on  another  piece  of  the  goods  (Settion 
13).     Se\.-  up  the  two  sides  of  tlie  bag  and  turn  the  soan^ 


•.     Seed  catalogues     \. 
^jood  niati'rial    for 
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inside     Turn  in   the  two  open  e,]«es.   and  overseam  these 

h  ough        f  „.  ossary    tead,   the  ov.rsean,   st.tch    (Secfon 

the'  seam.      '       '  ""''  *'""  ^'°'"^'^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^  -^ 

(e)   HoLDKR.     A   holder   may   be   made   exactly  like  the 

bean   ha,   up   to  the   pouu   of  the   turn.,,,.     Aft'er  turn  ng 

the      cover      for     the  ^ 

holder,  put  inside  se\  - 

eral    squares  of  thirk 

material,    like    llanind 

or       heavy        suilii,,. 

Close   the  ed,es   as  in 

the    bean     ba,.       Tie 

with   white  cotton   in 

tl,e    center     and    half 

Way  between  the  ctn- 

ter   and    oa'h    cornrr. 

For  tyin,  use  a  double 

thread  of  darning  i  ot- 

ton.  and  tie  in  u  hard 

knot. 

(f;  Pe.v  wii.  KR.  •"•  '- 

I.raw  on  the  same  ,„„,  of  tag  board  two  cin  les,  one 
wuhn.  the  other.  Mak.  the  larger  ,,]  in.hes.  and  the  smaller 
3  mel.cs  :.  d.a,„e,..r.  ( ,„  the  .  ,n  umferenee  of  the  .smaller 
u    ie   pun.h    h.   es  one-half  inei,   apart,     Tea.h  the  stiteh  in 

V  tn  r"'  '"  ■■■  "'"  ^■'''■'"  ''''^'  '''  "^'"^  '-'^"^'-^  ^atr.a  or 
>arn  Cut  two  .  ,n  I.s  of  white  wool  goods  a  tnlle  smaller, 
-nd  tiv  ,:,  w„„  a  ^dha  knot  in  the  center.     See  Fij:    6 

IB.  Christmaa  Tree  OmamenU.     (a,  L.^.^rF.K^s.    Cut -Iraw- 

'"K  paper-.   4X6   ku  h.  s.     Color  o„e  .ide  of   these  in  varying 

-'lors.     w.th    crayo,.    or    p.ints.      I.'old     the    long    edg 

oge^her.  crease  an.  1  cut  strips  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ^ul.  Ll 

to  Nv.thm  a  half  mh  of  the  edges,  as  .shour.  in  F„    ,      Cut 

Xs  r'  H  "'"'''  f-  '"  ""'  "^  "  ''•■'"'"-     l'-^^-  the  short 
edges  together  and  attach  tho  handle,  as  it,  F,^.  7. 
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fb)  CoRN'tTopiAS.     Cut     drawinp;     paper     into    six-inch 
squares.     Tint    tlic    paper,  roll    into    conuuonia   form  and 

paste.  Attai  h  a 
loop  of  paper  at  the 
upper  comer. 

(i  )  I'.M'hrCh.m.vs. 
Cut  six-ineh  s(iuares 


of  \-;n-i('^'ateii  pa- 
pers into  one-half 
ineli  strips,  and 
p..  te  into  links  for 
chains.  Put  one 
link  throu,t,'!i  an- 
other each  time 
liefore  j)astin,t,',  to 
f'  ■  n  a  continuous 
chain. 

('ii  Staks.  Fold 
0  thne-ineh  circle 
once  throuj,'h  the 
center,  as  in  ,;,  Vi'^. 
8.  F.,l,i  half  the 
Ktraiirht  e<lpc  of  tliis  semicircle  over,  then  fuld  hke  '.,  Draw 
lines   as   v.\  c.  and  cut  on   thu>e   lines.     Tiie  result  will  be  a 


ne,.  7 


Fii-,.    <! 


six-j)ointed  Star.  These  stars  may  he  colored,  or  this  cutting 
ina\  be  used  as  a  pattern  m  making  the  stars  from  colored 
papers. 

16.  TriangTjlw     Box.      I'l.iee    on     the    desk    a    ninc-iiuh, 
cciuilutcral    tnanyle    of    con^tnu  tion    paper,    with    an    cd^je 
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f  II  -inotner  ed^L-    toward   you      Reueit    tt-^ 

fold,  crcaso  and  unfol.i.  -t^t-peat   the 

1 'lace  the  third  fdgo  next 
to  you  and  repeat  tlic 
told,  and  unfold.  I'Jace 
a  comer  toward  you;  __ 
fol<l  it  to  the  middle  r,f  ^. 
the  o[ij)osite  edj,'e,  (  rc-as<i 
and  fold  the  same  comer 
Lac  k    to   the    middl-  of 

••'"■1  cut  for  a  .six-i,ointe.l  star,  a.  i„   V,,    s      Tr  ■ 

sandpaper  .and   cut  i.  out.      i'a^te  i V  s an  !   "  "" 

cardhoard  :  ircle      launch  a  h    U         i    ■  """''"''"■'"  ^^^"^  ""  ^''^ 
or  r:M,nn.  "''  '""'  ''^'  '"  ''  i'^^'i^'-'  -^  rallia 

18.  Valentines.     Cut     pattern,    of     l  ,.,rts     fn,n,      •     •     , 

squares    f„,ded    through    th.^    center.      La'     Uu^     .rr"''' 

'"' ■     iiub    pattern    on 


f  ni.    lO 

White  -Irawint:  pai>cr.  draw  aroun.J  it 
'ach  child  a 


1^ 


T' ve 


a  piece  or  flowered  wall  pap.T.  an.l  allow  h.m  to 


A:   ^5 


sam 
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cut  mit  an'1  aiTan<,'c  as  many  of  tho-c  flowers  on  the  heart 
as  will  fill  the  sjiacf  we!].  If  t!ic  i  liiMreii  cim  write  a  verse, 
make  the  ])altein  of  a  lUmljle  heart,  ileeurato  tlic  outer  one, 
and  write  tlie  \-iTSe  on  the  inner  one. 

19.  Easter  Eggs.  Cut  pattiTiis  of  e;4;.,'s,  freehand,  from 
soft  paper,  and  use  these  for  traring  (jn  lieavier  iiai)er.  Color 
the  drawin,i,'s  and   eut  them  out.     See  I'i.L,'.   .^S, 

20.  May  Baskets.  Make  eoniueopias.  as  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  I'old  --ix-iueh  Sijuares  of  jiapcr  into  idne  stjuares 
and  eut  as  in  l-d^^.  lo.  Fold  and  j^a^te,  ami  altai  h 
hail' lie. 

21.  Cover  for  Drawings.  Cut  p.apers  of  suitable  size  for 
a  cover  tor  June  drawings.     TuiL  or  stain   the  paper,  if  not 


FIG.    II 


already  toned.  Cut  a  eonventiiTud  leaf  (Fi^'.  1 1 )  ar.d  draw 
around  it  in  a  border,  as  ni  I'li:  ij.  (This  tij^ure  shows  lOii- 
veiitional   leaves,  wlueh   are   simplilied   forms.)      Faint  forms 


♦♦»»^ 


FIU.    13 


and  niar;_:in  lines  in  blaek    or  a  harmonious  eolor.     Make  the 
woik  iar^i  ,  L\ea  It  the  hgure  i;.  repeale'i  but  a  few  times. 
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SHCOXr)    VKAR 

22.  Introductory.     Th.   w„rk   .,f  the  scrond    vcar  is  .  con- 
.nua non    c,f  that   of  the   hrst.     Cutting,  repre-sen  ,  "  n  "o 
ci^'tan  can  bo  attempted,  an<i  rnor,-  ecnnplex  ohu.  t       - 
constnuted.      I.,   the  ehiMren   1,..„„   t   e  work         , 

-1.  a„.i  ...ho.  foha.e,  ,o.  ^:£\^j::irr;.x: 

ve..!!;M™h:.rt  '';''''''"•     f "'   ^"^'   '"'■'>•  ^^  ^'-  ^-'t  or 
foha  is        ;„!•■"  :"^  ^'■-■'^  '''  ^'-  ^'^'-^^^  then  add  the 


¥ 


tlie    tii-st    vear   worL-      Ti         ■„  "''^  ''  '""'■^''  '" 

•      '   '^"''^'     ^'^'^   ^^"-^iit'   "UKht   cunlam   duvlh„g 
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houses,  a  schoolliouse,  a  church,  various  shops,  tree  lamp 
posts,  people,  horses  and  wa<,'ons,  and  any  local  features 
familiar  to  the  children.     Cut  all  without  perspective,  and 


FIG.  14 

mount  them  on  a  level  base,  as  in  the  rooms.  This  may  be 
mounted  on  ^Teen  wall  paper,  half  width,  tlie  green  giving 
an  out-of-door  effect.  Or  it  may  be  mounteti  on  the  black- 
board, chalk  drawing  supplementing  the  cuttings  by  tlie 
add.ition  of  clouds,  distance  or  foreground. 

27.  Sauta  Claus.  As  the  holiday  season  approaches,  the 
children  will  enjoy  cuttings  and  construction  work  relatuig  to 
Christmas.  Santa  Claus,  in  or  out  of  his  sleigh,  with  or  with- 
out reindeer,  according  to  the  skill  and  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, is  a  good  cutting  with  which  to  introduce  these  exer- 
cises. 

28.  Christmas  Tree  Poster.  The  teacher  may  paint  or 
draw  with  colored  chalk,  on  manila  paper,  a  tree  at  least 
three  feet  high.  The  children  may  then  cut  from  the  soft 
paper,  candles,  onvimcnts  and  g'fts,  coloring  them  as  desired. 
These  may  then  be  pasted  in  a  pleasing  arrangement  on  the 
tree. 

29.  Winter  Sports.  This  work  will  require  figures  of 
chihiren  in  action,  as  in  sk.ating,  coasting  and  snowba  ling. 
For  the  action,  allow  children  to  pose  before  the  class  for  a 
study  of  the  position  and  proportion  of  parts  of  the  figure. 


Construction  Work  « 

These  figures  may  be  cut  in  frames,  as  shown  in   Fi;r    „ 
For  cutting  m  a  frame,  cut  the  sides  and  top  of  the  frame 
first,  then  cut  the  figures  to  f^ll  the  space  well 
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30.  Poses    and    Games.     Children    under    umbrellas    chil- 
dren engaged  m  sports  and  games,  as  flying  a  kke    jumpml 

ihese  may  be  cut  m  one  piece,  or  in  parts,  and  arranged 


BOOK  OF  SEEDS 


na.  i6 


afterward.     Here,  again,  it  will  be  necessarj-  to  study  the 
P-es  taken  by  children  m  these  various  ac^iviticr  ^ 

^ake   a   book    for   seeds.      The.e    books   are    designed    for 
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mounting  secfis  collected  by  the  children  in  the  autumn  in 
the  nature  study  work.  The  books  may  be  made  from 
drawmj^  fiaper  folded  from  4x12  to  4x6  inch  sheets,  opening 
lengtliwise.  The  co%-cr  may  be  of  heavy  paper,  ilccorated 
witl)  a  border  of  units  based  on  some  seed  form,  as  the  maple 
keys   or   rose   hips.     See   Fi^.    16. 

32.  Pumpkin  Masks.  These  are  made  from  nine-inch 
circles  of  drawing  or  heavy  manila  paper.     Color  each  circle 

as  if  it  were  a  pumpkin, 
putting  in  darker  lines 
for  the  creases.  Cut  a 
stem  and  paint  it  j^reen. 
Cut  a  circle  of  tlic  same 
size  from  soft  papei', 
and  practice  cutting 
holes  for  the  eyes,  no.se 
and  mouth,  so  that  the 
mask  will  fit  the  indi- 
vidual face.  Try  until 
t!ie  holes  arc  in  the 
right  place.  Place  this 
pattern  over  the  colored 
circle,  draw  through 
the  holes  andcut  around 
these  lines.  Paste  the 
stem  at  the  top  of  the 
ma.sk.  Add  eyebrows  with  black  paint  or  crayons,  and  punch 
holes  a  little  alxnc  the  height  of  the  cars,  through  which 
strings  may  be  put  to  fasten  on  the  mask.  These  masks 
may  be  worn  at  a  Hallowe'en  party  or  ir.  a  jack-o'lantem 
parade.     Sec  I"ig.    17. 

33.  Braiding  and  Cording  Raffia.  (a)  Br.^idino.  The 
three-strand  braid  is  suitable  for  this  grade.  Select  tl.ree 
broad  strands  of  raffia,  wet  them,  and  tie  them  in  a  knot 
at  one  end.  Pin  the  knot  to  something  and  brai'l  from  the 
knot,  flattening  the  braid  to  make  it  as  wide  as  possible. 
This  braid  may  be  sewed  into  a  little  round  mat,  suitable 
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for  a  penv.-i]j'',    to]!.     Sew  thi'  braid  v,-ith  split  raiTia,  while 
tliu  foriiii-r  is  Wanip  aivi  easily  curvccl, 

(h)  C"(iki)ir,(,,  Till'  siinpk'Sl  loril  is  ma'le  by  twisting 
a  sin).-,k-  stra;;ii  (ir  two  strands  of  raffia  n'itv  tij^htly,  then 
putting  the  cinls  tn.^ftluT,  letting  the  twist  aiijubt  itself  into 
a  lonl. 

This    article    is    best   made   of   tag 
stiff  jiai'iT.   though   not  too  stiff  to 


34.  Colonial    Cradle. 

b(iar<!,   or  otlicr  touuh, 


fold.       I-old 


>ix-in(  h    sijuare   into    sixteen    S(|uares,    i,'iving 


(iireitions  fi.r  cai  h  foM  \(Ty  earLtully.  l"ut  oft  one  row  of 
squares.  i'l.ne  tlie  sliort  ed;.:e  of  the  remaining  oblong 
toward  you,  and  fold  ii  up  to  the  first  erease.  Unfold  and 
turn  it  with  a  long  edge  toward  you,  folding  the  edge  toward 
you  to  the  first  (Tease.  Turn  the  jiajier  around  and  repeat 
the  f"ld.      Cut  as  in   I"ig.    i  s  '  a). 

i-'or  t!ie  roi  k<  vs,  yon  m.iy  use  two  of  the  Sfptaros  of  the 
row  lut  otl.  I'cild  tiie>e  s.juares  through  the  eenter;  eurve 
onedialf  of  eat  h  square  lor  llie  rui  kers,  holding  the  two 
together  while  (  nttnig, 
and  use  till'  other  !ialf 
for  a  parting  l,ip.  h'oid 
and  p.isle  the  I  radle,  ]iut- 
ling  tln'  ro(  ki'rs  near  the 
ends  of  the  base,  pasting 
the  laps  tov.-.ird  the  <  en- 
ter.    Sr,    I-:.'    is  q,i. 

36.  Ratha  Napkin  Ring. 
Cut  tag  board  (i  l\j  im  lus, 
ami  paste  the  strip  into 
a  ring,  lapjiing  liie  ends 
onedialf  imh.  Wii 
vertieally,  with  nioist, 
flattened  ratlia,  lapping 
the  strands  so  that  tlie  lag 
lioard  will  not  show 
through  when  the  rallia  is  .Iry.  I'inish  boil,  idges  of  the 
napkin  ring  with  thrcc-strand  braid.     See  Fig.  19. 
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of  tJT"  ,f  "''"•     '^;''^  '-^  '^^"^  ^--  '"  ---'-'^  -square 
of   hca.3    cardbuani.    making    notches    one-half    inch    apart 

.  .0  a  loop  for  tl,rca,l„„..     „  „„,„„  „„  „„^  ava,  Iblc 
»c.av,„s  „n  bo  done.  „u,rdy  wnl,  the  ,i„,.,„  '  '"" 

Thr<-a.l  the  ncedh.,  a,M  ,veav,  „v,r  a„.l  rader  acro,s  the 

r^.3:tS:^-^^^rr^:;rl-rS 

The  bias  strips  give  a  soft  etlcct    a-^   t'^cv   nv,.!    d-  ,  .. 
m  the  .eav.,,,.      When  the  ,„„„,  .s',,,,,.  e'?  it  a^  ;  f  u^ 
holder  eanno,   bo   shp,,ed   off.     Make  a   h„p  „f  t^^'  '  „,  ^ 
use,U,,  „.ean„«,  and  attaeh  to  one  eon.er  ot  the  holder  "or 

tnt'v      ;     ^"°"".^^""-''^'t   '-C-   .nay   be   used   to  ad- 
vanta^;e  lur  comnuinity  wu-k 

hn  ,n'™'t'r,r-:!-o";':.r::':;f,''"iM7  ■»  -"= »'  ^i-^- 

•oel.  hen,  around  the  ,„„  ,,„d  , , '  .  '  '"  ■'  ""'■ 

L  u  r,  •-  "■  •♦   "<-'!-  a  i^uarter 
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of  an  inch  wide.  Run  into  this  welt  two  cords,  one  coming 
out  at  eacli  seam.     Overcast  the  seams. 

If  t!ie  nature  of  the  sclioul  is  su(  h  that  it  ofTends  tlie  boys 
and  the  conimunitv  to  liave  them  sew.  the  boys  may  sub- 
stitute some  other  exercise  for  ihi^  ba^'.  The  ba^^  may  be 
made  bef(;re  the  holder,  and  the  boys  nu^ht  n:ake  the  weavuig 
needles  at  tl'at  time. 

The  sewirn^  bau  will  take  a  number  of  lessons,  and  boys 
might  do  some  whittling  -luring  those  lessons.     They  will 


kn.nv  thai  soft  woods  whittle  easiest,  and  will  show  by  their 
„uen-ts  what  they  wish  to  make.  Am.)ng  simple  things 
that  tl'.ev  nnght  whittle  out  are  a  seed  label,  a  winder  for 
fish    line,   a   i-ncl    .har,.ener   and   a   letter   op.'ner. 

38  Screen.  Place  a  six-inch  s<iuare  of  vapiT  on  the  .!esk, 
with  an  vd,.  toward  you.  Fold  the  front  edge  halt  way 
ba.  k  M,  that  the  part  turned  over  w,ll  1-  the  M/.e  .4  l.ie  ,.art 
beyond.  Create  and  unfoM.  Turn  this  around,  and  turn 
:.'..,..-      r,.!.i  ,!,..  ..h'c  now  at  the  iroiit  to  crease,  crease 
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Tl  rV'n    }r    '^""    "    threo-panH..l    screen    that    will 
stan.i.      1-oId    the    pands    togolher    an-l    cut 
g.vf  the  effect  of  lej^'s  below  the  panels. 


out    pieces,    to 


39    Soldier's  Cap.     Make    a    hat    from    a  si.x-inch   square 
hrst,  to  teach  the  process;  thc.n  the  children  can  nuke  one 


Of  woarahle    size    at    hon.e,    u.n,    nc.papcr  or    wrappin, 
paper.     A  cap  of  this  kmd  recimrcs  a  s,uare  of  .4  mch'J.  at 

V  ,^7  ;'rr^-";="^^^'  ^^"''^'■■:.  on  ti,e  desk  wkh  an  ed^-e  tow.rd 
>    u.      I-old  th.c  front  edKc  to  the  hack  ed^a-   an.'  .re.t'      T 

^^.-0  that  the  fold  i.  on  the  ,c..and;,;;:;:X^^ 

on  tlie  rieht.     Fold  ♦''.•   (- ■■'-     -       ■      ■    "■ '""'^  <^(i;,(  ^ 

-    -  -t,-    v.,    ,,,v    uuLK   c.i^'c,  and 
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,.roa.e  Turn  tho  priper  so  that  the  upper  right  comers 
to^vara  vuu.  Fold  H'.n-f  of  -Jk-sc  coriuTS  to;-;cthcr  to 
l,u.  k  c  ornrr,  an.l  .  rcas.  t.rmly.     Turn  th.  paper  over,      i- 
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he  front  corner  to  the  bark,  and  crease.  This  completes 
the  s  rue  ure  of  the  cap.  The  Ion,  c.i.es  at  the  opening 
ma  he  turned  up  a  half  .n.h,  and  a  tas.sel  may  L  cu' 
and  pasted  or  tie<l  at  the  to,,,  v..  the  tassel  cut  a  stnp 
u'.T         fnnge  it  the  short  way.  and  roll  or  fold  ,t  >nto  a 

nr.!""'''*-     "'r  '  ""■"''  ^'^"^^^'  "^  ^'■^^'  ^°-''  o'-  '-avy 
nianiia  [.apcr  witli   an  i-dj,-t' 

t<3\vard  you.     Fold  the  nearer 

edize  up  half  way,  and  rrea-^r. 

I'nfoM  and  turn    it   anr.uid. 

Repeat    the    first    fold,    and 

unfold,  plaeinj^'thep.-ij.erwiih 

tl'.e  folds  runninj,'  from  ha,  k 

to    front.      Told    the    nearer 

ed^e  half  way  up,  erea.se  and 

unfold.     Cut   as  in  Fig.   21. 

l""ld   and    paste    as    in    the 

illustration,  then  cut  out  legs 

from  one  side.    Lay  the  fiieee 

'  ut  out  on    the  other  threa 

sides    for  a    pattern,  so  that 
the  lef;s  will   he  uniform. 

41.  Chair.  Place  a  si.K- 
in.h  square  of  paper,  hke  the 
tahle,  with  an  edge  toward 
you.  Fold  the  nearer  edj.;e 
t'>  the  farther,  an.l  crease. 
Turn  it  around  and  reji'-at 
t!'e  fold.  Cut  oft  one  strip. 
(See  FiR.  22.)  Place  the 
remainin.a;  oblong  with  a 
short  ed<:e  towanl  you,  and 
foM  the  nearer  l-<\^v  tu  the 
farther   rme;   crease  and    un-  pio.  14 

_f-M.     I-"M  the  nearer  ed,;e  to  the  cre.ise,  crease  and   unfoM 
.lurnit  aroiuiil  ^"'1  w><". .»  ♦!...  1.. ..  .-11,,  .     _ 

;  ■-■■      ■.;;•_     ;.;-;.     ;ij;;i.         ;^ut    a,-,    Ul     i' 1".    22. 
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Pa<;te  a  part  of  the-  strip  first  cut  otT  up  the  back  cf  the  chair. 
If  the  chiMrc-n  are  able  to  do  so.  they  nK.y  f^t  out  the  legs 
01  the  eluar  as  they  di.l  those  of  the  table. 

42    Bed.     I'oM    a    "ix-in.  h     square     into    sixteen    small 
sciuares.     FuM    one    e.l,;e    to    the    first    erease     an,l    unfuM 

_  Cut  asm  I'l;^.  2,^  f<'M 
and  paste.  Cut  piei  es 
to  tit  both  head  and 
foot  <jf  bed.  ami  paste 
on  the  outside  to 
strenvjthen  it. 

43.  Valentines.  By 
the  aid  of  patterns, 
cut  out  two  hearts, 
one  from  a  five-inch 
square  and  one  from  a 
three  and  oac-half-inch 
rquare.  Decorate  tlie 
two  as  in  the  first  year's 
work,  but  use  smaller 
flowers.  Fasten  the 
pieces  together. 

Cut  out  liearts  from 
white    (Irawin-^     paper, 
lie,.  25  Cut  out  pictures  of  chil- 

dren from  periodicals  an<l  paste  on  tlie  hearts.     Color  these 
pictures  with  paints  or  crayons.     Tie  in  a  nbbon  or  cord,  to 

han;.:  by.  .     •     ,       ,  •  t, 

44.  Easter  Rabbit.  Make  patterns  about  six  inches  high, 
like  i'l"  -^4  Tlieso  patterns  may  be  used  in  cutting  the 
rabbits'from  rather  heavy  paper.  Make  the  bodies  brown 
and  the  .'.anv.  nts  of  bright  colors.  Paste  an  oblong  of  paper, 
1x4  inches,  by  one  end.  <;n  the  bac';  of  each  rabbit,  as  a  brace, 
lo  make  it  stand  up'. 

45  Books  for  Quotations.  Use  writing  paper  of  the  size 
used  in  school.  Make  a  heavier  cover  of  wall  paper  or  con- 
,.f,.,  ..:,,„  .....Tirr      See  Fit-'.  2?  for  si"juestions   for   decoration. 
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46.  Books    of    Flowers.      Use    drawinjr    rarer     on    which 
flow..s  may  be  painted,  or  b:nd  some  alread'y  paxnt",  cov:.- 


M 


wmnzn 


ing  tho  hook.  a.  in  the  hook  for  quotation...     See  Pie    26  for 

hSTh^H"  V  ^^""^^"«  '^  ^"^"^'^^^••'-  ^''-'  bet.;y't!: 

."pai^t  ''"'■  """''  ^"""^  ^'"'  "^'  ^^^--"^'  -  -k 

THIRD  YEAR 

47.  Introductory.     The    cultin-^    in    the    thini   grade  can 
represent  anunals,  r,,ures,  wa.ons  w.th  hors.s.  or  a  parade 

•is  a  cin-us  a  .arn.val  or  any  street  pageant  the  children 
Have  een.  n  the  cuntry  th,s  n.,ht  represent  farme-s 
Ko.ng  to  n,ark.,,  vith  u  variety  of  vehules  and  loads 

48.  Ammals    and    Figures.     Th.se    may    be   cut   or   torn 

Studied  previous  to  thp  ,.„ft;^.,  ^ 

—   i* 
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49.  Wagons  and  Parade.  If  it  is  too  .iitTi.ult  to  manage 
the  (urtin-  of  horses  an.l  wa-'.n.  in  .<ne  I'loo,  they  may  he 
cut  sei.aralely   ami   i-aslcd    together,     Cut   si.le   views   only. 

Tlie  ]iara.le  may  be 
a  community  exeri  ise. 
eaeh  iluiil  eutlinj^  the 
part  in  wiiich  he  is  most 
intrreste<L  These  ( ut- 
tin:^s  may  I'c  mounte'l 
as  oUar  exenises  of  this 
kiu'l  ha\c  licei  . 

50.  Santa  Claus.  Srmta 

Claus    luuiiijs    for  this 

graile  may  In;  in  a  frame, 

(  ut  \r<  iin  0x9  ini  li  sheets. 

If  (ii sired,  three  Seenes 

may      be       cut — Santa 

Chius     comin;;.      Santa 

tilling  the  stockings,  and 

Santa    Roing     away    in 

his  sleii^h.     See  Fig.  2S. 

51.  Gardening.      The 

oi  eiij^atinns  of    a  cliild 

jar'len,    as    spaiUng,    planting, 

make   good   problems   for   the 


throughout  the  makini 


watering,  weeding  an 


of  a 
loeing 
spring.  "These  subjects  may  be  cut  in  frames,  ca>  h  eliild 
making  a  set;  or  eaeli  part  may  be  rut  and  arranged  valh.  tiie 
others  later.  Wlun  one  of  tla  se  cuttings  is  to  be  given  as  a 
lesson,  the  class  should  h.ave  an  opportunity  to  see  a  child 
with  the  proi-er  implements,  posing  as  for  tluit  particular 
occupation.     These  may  be  cut  in  frames,  as  in  I'lg.   29. 

62.  The  Farm.  Tliis  may  be  jilanned  to  eccup.y  a  black- 
board space  of  at  least  ^x,^  feet,  or  to  be  mounted  on  an 
equally  large  piece  of  wall  ]>ai'er.  The  cuttings  siiouhl  be 
mounted  tu  show  diistance,  .he  larger  ones  being  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  heljis  to  avoid  di-^-repauues  n-ulting  from 
the  variation  in  the  sue  of  the  cuttings.      Distant    trees  and 
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roads  may  be  clra^^•n  in  chalk,  to  supplcnent  the  cuttings. 
Each  child  may  cut  two  or  three  of  the  things  needed,  being 


FIG.  28 

guided  in  the  selection  by  the  etiuipment  and  appearance 
of  familiar  farms.     Tlic  following  list  is  suggestive:     a  house. 
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a  ham,  sheds,  a  com  crib,  a  windmill,  a  bird  house,  chicken 
cops,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  pips,  ducks,  hens,  turkcvs.  u  t,-, 
men  and  women  at  work,  children  at  play,  shade  tree's.  orcJiard 
trees  and  fenres.     See  Fij;.  27. 

63.  Envelope.  Tliis  should  make  an  envelope  10x7  inches 
when  finished,  and  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  drawings 
on  papers  9x6  inches.  Use  tag  board  12x16  inches.  Dictate 
the  drawing  according  to  Fig.    ,0,   and  cut  on  heavy  ]in(  s. 

64.  Book  of  Trees.  This  is  to  bind  tiie  <irawings  or  cut- 
tings of  trees,  or  the  written  language  and  nature  studv 
exercises  on  trees.     M.-.ko  the  leaves  of  drawmg  j.aper.  and 


il-r^U 


FiO.  30 


th.e  cover  somewhat  larger,  of  heavier  paper,  toned.  Sow 
this  as  in  j.rcMous  books.  Tliis  cr.ver  may  be  decorated  in 
any  suitable  way.  usu.g  the  knowl.'dge  gamed  in  the  drawing 
lessons  and  some  uf  liie  results  of  previously  stu.lied  design 
66.  Book  of  Leaves.  This  book  m.iy  be  used  for  mounting 
classiiied   pressed   !,,ives.   or  for    -Irauin;-,    ,,t    leaves      .Select 
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materials  according  to  tlie  n^^o  to  •x],'n-]\  the  book  will  be  put, 
and  decorate  with  a  ih-^i-n  su^,'K''-'^tin.;,'  leaves.  If  the  book 
is  to  be  used  for  drawin-- .  use  drawinj^T  pa,  or  for  the  leaves 
of  the  book  and  ronsiru.  tion  or  wall  paper  for  the  covers. 
If  the  book  is  to  be  used  fur  nviuntint,' pressed  leaves,  a  smooth 
\\Tappin:H'  paj't-r  is  desirable  f'>r  the  leaves  of  tlie  book,  both 
in  texture  and  ol..-.  For  this  use,  eut  the  sheets  14x5 
inehcs,  and  f'di  tl.r-'u.'li  the  center  the  short  way.  Cover 
with  wall  or  couairui  lixn  paper,  and  if  th.at  is  not  available, 

a  darker,  lieavicr  wrap- 
pin;.'  j/ajier  uiay  be  used. 
T;.t:  pa])fr  used  for  meat 
wrapping  works  in  well 
ii  "■  (fivers,  thoujzh  it  is 
ni'i  so  easily  di.-' or.ati-d 
as  art-  manila  papers.  It 
is  satisfactory  where 
only  lettering  is  to  be 
U-(    i, 

56.  Thanksgiving  Din- 
ner  Cards.     Titse   may 
be  esid  for  I'l.ue  cards 
to     se.at     j^uests.      Cut 
•'"'■  ■''  payier  patterns  like  fruits 

or  vcpetables,  as  ;ipples,  pear<;.  pum^'kins,  bt .  v;  and  carrots. 
Place  these  patterns  on  wliile  drawing'  J^aper  ;ind  draw 
around  them.  On  this  form  draw  an  obloni;  2x]  inches,  for 
writms.;  the  guest's  name.  Paint  the  rest  of  the  form  as 
nearly  a<  po.-i'.'e  like  the  object  it  rej. resents.  See  Fij^.  31. 
67.  Post  Card  Album.  .Nbike  leaves  of  ta^  bo.ard  or 
oth.er  tou;;!i  piper  by  f-ildini,'  sheets  15x5*  indies  through 
the  center  tlie  sliort  w.r.  bay  a  post  card  on  each  leaf, 
to  locate  the  slit;  that  ..-ed  to  be  cut  to  hold  the  cards. 
Measure  i  i.ich  from  each  corner  of  t!ie  card  on  both  cdj.^cs 
and  place  dots  there  I'l.icc  corr"  pcmdinj.;  dots  on  ♦he 
leaf  of  the  bi>ok.  Conner  t  the  clots  for  each  corner  with 
a  strai>;ht  line,  and  cut  on  these  lines  for  the  slits  to  hold  the 
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cards  in  place.  Bind  hy  pcwinj?  on  a  cover  cut  15^x6  inches, 
the  cover  being  of  like  inaterial  or  something  lieavier. 

Decorate  simply,  in  straiKl.tdine  borders,  which,  with 
the  printing  of  the  name  of  the  book,  mav  he  tlone  hr?t  in 
pencil,  then  retraced  with  brush  and  paint.  Letters  for 
such  a  cover  should  be  not  less  th.an  onedialf  inch  high. 

68.  Sled.  Ta-  b<.ard  Sk^]  iruhes  will  be  needed  for  this 
e.xereise.      I'laee  tlie  paper  With  th.e   Ion-   edge   toward   you. 


FI..    ,5J 

Fn|,i  the  front  ed^je  to  the  ba.k  edge,  errasr  and  unfold. 
Fold  the  front  edge  to  the  (enter  crease  and  unlolfj.  Turn 
the  paper  around  and  repeat  tiie  last  fold.  I'lacc  tlie  paper 
with  a  sliort  e.lge  toward  you.  Fold  the  front  edge  to  the 
baik  edge,  crease  .and  unfold.  Fold  the  fp.int  edge  to  t!ie 
(enter  crease,  crea.se  an<l  unfold.  Turn  the  i.ap-er  around 
and  repeat  the  last  fold.  Draw  lines,  as  in  Fig.  ^2.  and  cut 
on  tt,e  iieavy  Imes.  Punch  holes  jn  tl.e  front  points  of  the 
nmrur-;,  t-M  tl.-'  runners  <iowii,  and  tie  in   a  coid. 

69.  Picture  Frame.  Cut  a  ring  by  making  \  oncentric 
circles,  the  .uter  one  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  inner  our  j^ 
inches.  Wind  this  with  moist,  flatt.ne.l  ralha.  as  in  the 
second  ve.ir  napkin  ring,  lapping  the  strands  we)]  over  each 
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other.     Finif^h  tb.o  cil.fjis  with  a  thrcc-strari'l  braM,  making 

a  lianeiii^'  louj)  of  tlie  saniL'.     Sue  Fig.    t,;^. 

60.  Flower  Pot  Cover.     Cut  fvar  (ir  live  panels,  according 

to  the  size  of  the  iiower 
pot  to  be  covered,  4* 
inches  higli,  3  inches 
wi'le  at  th.e  top  ami  2  J 
a  the  base.  Punch 
h.(  es  one-half  inch  apart 
aii'l  one-ijuarter  inch  in 
alim,t;  tlie  \<)n^  edges  of 
tliose  panel*;.  Lace  and 
tie  with  ratha  or  corJ. 
See   Fig.  34. 

61  Woven  Purse. 
Make  a  loom  of  heavy 
cardboa'-<l  6Jx^J  inches. 
Across  tlie  short  ends 
cut  notches  {  inch  <kvp 
''  ■'•^  and  J  inch  ajjart.  Thread 

this  loom  with  nini<t  raffia  strands,  with,  knots  at  one  end,  as 

in  (a)  Fig.  35.     Tht-^c  knots  will   hiter  make  finishing  tassels. 

L'sc  darning  or    tape  needles,   thread  with   mois..  ralha,  and 
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weave  under  one  and  over  one  until  the  loom  is  full,  pusliing 
buck  the  weave,  to  make  it  compact,  every  tunc  the  needle 
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runsacross  (b).  Care  nui'^t  betaken  not  to  drav\- the  weaving,' 
threads  tigb.tly  enough  to  niuko  tlic  widtli  uneven.  When 
the  loom  is  full,  rut  or  sHp  oil  the  weaving.  Cut  the  knots 
wth  even  ends,  and  fringe  the  same  with  a  pin  for  tassels. 
Turn  up  the  end  not  ta.ssele(l  2^  inches,  and  sew  into  a  purse, 
sewmg  wi'.h  split  raffia,  and  turning  it  after  it  is  sewed.  The 
tasseled  end  is  the  lap  to  cover  the  oi)ening  (>  i. 

A  piece  of  braided  ratlia  may  be  attac  hed  as  a  liandle,  or 
sewed  across  the  middle 
of  the  Ixick  from  seam 
to  seam,  for  a  finger 
strap.  A  fastener,  such 
as  is  used  in  dressmak- 
ing, should  be  sewed  on 
for  (losing  the  purse, 
'^his  fasteniT  should  also 
be  sewed  with  split 
raffia. 

62.  The    Square    Box 
Stc  /'r,2:c/>ic.  page  i  15, 

63.  Valentines.  A  val- 
entine brush-holder  niav 
be  .made  by  fastening 
together  two  hearts,  ;is 
in  Fig,  T,().  Give  the 
children  several  five-inch 
squares  of  cutting  paper, 
which  they  will  fold 
through  the  center  and  rut  into  heart  shapes,  practicing 
until  a  good  pattern  is  secured.  Use  this  pattern  for  cutting 
two  hearts  of  stained  tag  bo,'ird  or  colored  Bristol  board. 
Punch,  lace  and  tie  with  cord  twisted  from  ratfia,  as  previously 
described.  The  tag  board  may  he  stained  by  brushing  over 
with  vegetable  stains  or  Easy  Dyes.  Browns  and  greens  will 
be  the  best  colors. 

Another  valentine  may  be   made  by  cutting  two  hearts 
of  different   sizes   from   white   drawini;   ijauer.   the   ;  hi'dr.- n 
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rutting' Tiifir  own  jvittcni'^  from  soft  paper. 
Tlusc  may  be  .!. .  uratr<i,  then  strung' 
tM-rtlicr  on  rilibon-,  as  in  Fi;^.  ,57.  Birds 
111  !ii-!a  may  \>v  put  on  in  'fS.riiy,  after  tint- 
ni-  the  hearts  blur,  Hke  th.e  sky.  EverKTeen 
iir.iti.  lies  are   al-o   elTe.tive    on  the   tinted 

64.  Easter  Greetings.  Hive  the  children 
p.-.j.r  patirrn^hke  Fi-.  :,S,  the  pattern  to 
he  iioi  1.-S  than  ,\\  ini-hes  lon^-  Draw 
arouu'l    the    pattern    on    vhite    drawing 


UNtiEa  SIDE 


pai'cr.  Color  tiic  shells  a  pinkish  tone, 
..i;d  rohir  the  ehiekens  yellow.  Print  in 
\  .  lu  il  tirsl.  Very  li.ulitly,  then  retraee  with 
1:1k  or  brush  and  paint. 

65.  Kite.  Cut  and,  -ive  each  child  two 
•^•.rips  ot  Ikmvv  cardboard,  one  1x16  inches, 
liie  other  ix^  in>  hes,  and  cross  tiie  shorter 
one  over  tlie  longer,  four  inches  from  the 
en<l  (jf  tlic  latter.  Fasten  by  tying,  then 
cover  with  a  piece  of  liea\-y  paper  16x8 
ill;  lu-s,  fiildin^  DViT  and  pasting.     Attach  u 
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s'lhJ^;:S'""rrf  ^'"^''^  ^^  ^"-'^-^  ^^ «-  -^-in^  point 

TnlW        '  "'^'-'  '''■    '"'"'^'  ^^^  two-inch  sections  of 

hollow  gras.  or  red  stems,  on  wind,  are  strun,  alternate ly 

^::'"^'    "^^'^-^    ''^    — ^^    I-pers    prepared    by    th J  eh!^ 

ra,]^' ^'^^''''*;     •'    ""'"'-^    ^''"^^'^    "f    — -K    from 
rart.a   may    l,e  n.vie,  .n'r-Mue,:,,  some    colored  rartia      Th^ 

a  r;;er'T^  "^'■■';m'"^  '^  ^'^^■""'•-'■■^  ^^^'^  ^  ^-'^-^  '^-' 

Sth  a     I     y':"""""  ''^'  ^^"'"^  --^''-'  to  hold  some  earth. 
67    Book   of   Birds.     This    book    mav    ho    made    for   the 

J-Pt.^  and   H.m,  of  birds  scon  during  the  ;£^^^^^^ 
season      Make  the  leaves  of  writ,,.,  paper  and  the  cnvr  of 

d;;^;;:;;:;;;:^:::'"'"  ^-"-  -^  -  -  -  ---^s  boo.s. 

68.  Additional  Foldings.  The.e  additional  fol.Hn.s  .oe 
r^a^e  70.  are  des„ned  f.r  spe,  .al  ne  .Is  in  them.eI^■es  ;r"to 
supplement  other  lessons.  They  „,ay  be  nuade  from  six- 
iniii  square:^.  '^ 

,n  ^u\  JV'  "f  "^"^•""  Cask.     If  this  is  desired  as  a  pft 

P.d-r  Mil  be  needed  to  make  it.  Pla.c  the  square  with  a 
e.^rner  toward  you.  Fold  this  front  corner  to  th.  back  corner 
rease  anci  unfold.  Turn  the  square  .so  that  this  crease  w,,' 
-n  from  back  to  front.  Fold  t',e  front  corner  to  the  blck 
->rner.  crease,  and  unfold.  Fold  the  front  come  to  -e 
e;^ter  crease,  and  f.dd  the  corner  back  toward  you  to 
'■■"i'^l^-  of  the  cre.ase.  and  crease.  Repeat  these  folds  and 
-eases  with  the  rem.unm,  three  corners.  Punch  and  i^^ 
"'  '^-  I'lK-  ,^9.  if  di'.ired. 

^nua;es''''?m     '"'T     ''"'''  '  ^^"^^^  '''^  ^-^-"  ^tnall 

>i-i  t.ie.c.     i-cd  the  otner  two  ed^es  in  turn  the  .same 
v.av.  and  crease.     Fold  the  corners  so  tha,  thev  will  appear 

and   the  :^irnl  ;!f ':;!"i:!^-  '^J?^'^  "^^^'^^  ^=-  ^--. 
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(c)  The  Boat.     Place  a  s-iuar.  u-itl>  an  o-iee  tou-anl  yon 
Fod    h..H...tothobacke.l,e,an,lerease.     Turn  the  pap^- 

eci^'c  to  the  farther  e.I.e,  and  en.ase.      ]>Ia.e  the  upper  riHu 
corner    nja.le   up   of   four   loose  eorner..   toward   you.      Fold 
hrc.0    these  to  the  ha,..,, .n,r  and  crease.     Turn  this  i^^ 
I  oh    the  front  cr,rner  to  the  l.a,  k,  an,i  crease      So  far  this 
js       ethesohHer.ap,Sect,on,,..     Open  a  h.e  a  :  ^        d 
^KUhe    ront  an,i  ha,  k  corners  of  the  cap  together  an,l  J^ease. 
^^  'n  C,  I  „^  y).     n,,_,,  ti,,,  ,,.ij,,  ^,,^^^  open  corners  at  the  top 
as  m  I  an,l  2  m  C,  and  open  the  boat  bv  drawnv,   ,   an,I  2 
apart.       \hen  opene-l  as  w„le  as  possible,  crea.e;  as  m  D. 
AotK-e  the  correspon,hn^.  po„us  ,  an,l  3  in  C  an-i  I) 

(d)    TnK  Ho.\.     Fol,l  as  in  E    Fi-    ^o      I  •,,.  fi, 
o„,i  .  ,  '       ■'■•    > '•     ^'d'  the  coiners 

and  turn  up  the  si.les,  an.i  pa.te    as  in  F 

(0)  TuK  W.M.Miu..      1^,M  an,l  crease  the  ,Ha,ona!s  in  a 
•quarc:.     Cut  on  ..k  h  .  rcc.e  fro„>  the  corn,.-  to  wuh.n  a  ludf 
inch  of  the  center.     Thci  f,.M  , a  the  corners,  as  ,„.  1    Fr^     1 
^'  1  a  iMn  throu.L^h  them  into  ilie  en,I  of  a  sti,  k.     Hace 

thii         thc>  wiii.h 

69.  DoU's  House.  A  doll's  hous..  such  as  children  w.ll 
bc^muc  ,ntere.tc,i  in,  may  be  ma,ie  ,n  f.rst,  .se.-ond  or  th, 
g  ade,  from  bo.xcs  t':at  are  div.ld  by  a  part.t.on.  The 
urmture  attetnptc..!  :  .t  not  be  too  elaborate  ,or  low  ,ra,ie 
c  :ldren  to  make,  an.i  may  be  „,a,le  as  simple  as  the  jLes 
previously  plannci.  ' 

squares,  fo   le,    :nt<>  s.xteen    s,,uares,    as    m  A.     Th.    .lotted 
nes  show  fol.ls  an,l  unuse.l  e.l.es.  an.l  the  full  hnes  show  on 
^\nat  hues  to  cut. 

^  (a)THKSE..T.  FoM  and  cut  as  in  A,  Pi,.  ,0.  Eisathree- 
mch  square,  to  paste  on  the  back  of  tlie  seat  when  it  is  folde.I 
ana  p.istci  as  m  C. 

(I':-  TnK  HrK,.:.\u  or  Sidkro.vrd.  Fold  and  cut  like  D 
i  i^'.  4c  I-ol.l  another  s,|uare  and  cut  as  m  K.  Paste  F  froni 
.;:;,.    ^;"''    ^    °'^    '''^'   ^'^'^    ^"'i    ^^-^"'!    the   sides   to 
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(r)  The  Stovk.     FoM  anl  mf  a ;  in  r,    p;,.     .^      p., ., 
f..r  the  body  of  tiie  stov..     Cut,  a  thrce-nuh  squar.  (I)   ".nd 

r-tc  back  of  tl.e  bo,iy  to  nu^kc  the  vmu.al\,,ane  (JnC^ 
Cut  two  p:ec.es  3x1]  ,n.hes,  as  in  11.  which  fold  through  tl,e 

-■ntcr  to  nK.kc  the  shdf  for  th.  back  of  the  st.ve  and  the 
iKarth   l.,r  the  fnnU.     Complete  as  in  J 


TKST  ori:sTinvs 

1.  Show  how  ..,„.,,ru.ti.,n  w<,rk  aids  in  ot!uT  branches 
as  number  and  ]an,ua,e.     (;,ve  a  spec-.c  illustration 

2.  If  your  pro,Tam  is  crowded,  how  can  vou  n.ana.-e  to 
have  some  ,.on.tru.t,on  work  d.ne  without  interfering 'viC, 
the  other  branches.'      Be  speeiti.-  in  xunx  an.^v,  ■ 

cuttini^''''  ''"''  '"'  ""'"'  "'  ""^'^'^  '"  ^''""^  ^"^''  •'■'!-• 

le.ves'^'ni '"■',""'    '"    ^'""    """"'"    ''    ''••^"^■''    -"tainin, 
ea^es  and  app  es  or  p.ars,  a  horse  and  wa,,ni  with  a  nurn 

driMn-,  and  a  boy  climbin.ij  a  ladder. 

5-  Take  a  piece  of  clot'n  at  lea.t  6   in.hes  .rmr-re    and 
!>-,.jte  on  .t  the  three  kinds  of  stUches  called  for'.nSecU:;.! 

Pv     Make  such  illustration  at  least  five  inches  Ion- 

6  Make  and  ..nd  in  to  the  school  a  penwiper '(Section 
4    t),  a  Innern  (hecfon  15.  a),  at.d  a  six-puuUed  star  ,Sec- 

ii'-'-i    15.   d). 

7  I-^Id   the  paper   f.,r  tlie   trian.^ular  Ih.x   (Section    ,6) 
Do  n.tj_:e  the  b.,x.  but  send  in  the  folded  paper. 


S. 


What  danger  must  be 


^^•ork.?     What  are  some   of  tl 
worlv  ? 


-  K"''iroed  aj^ainst  in  commtmitv 


le  advanla-es  of  this    kind    <,f 


constructmg  the  picture  frame  (Se.  tion  so) 

riv^'  ^^'""'J  ''„''"'  '■''^'"'"  "^  'instruct,.' n  work  to  drawiuL^? 
G^v^a  specific  illustration  showa.,  how  each  of  these  brand  '" 
utips  tile  ot.'ier. 
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INTRnDIHIluN 

"Tl.c  thins,"--  a  thilii  c^tn  uv.ikL' 
May  crude  anil  wurtUk— .  U-; 
It   is   hi:    imi'ulse   tu   create 
Shdul'l  uladJt'n  thee." 

1    Aim    oi    the    Lessons.      The    aim    of    these  lessons  in 
.Iravnng.   painting,   day  mo.ieling  an-l   pirlure  study   is  to 
a.sist  in  the  .kAolopment  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  chiM; 
to  enlar-u  his  understantUnK  ati.l  ai.preeiation  of  the  w-.rM 
„f  nature;  to  develop  tlie  power  to  see  beauty  in  commonplace 
things;  to  acriuaint  l.mi  with  the  world  of  art  as  expr.ssc<l 
in  man's  han.Uwork;  to  in<  rcase  his  respect  f-r  the  workers 
of  the  world  in  all  fields  of  labor,  an.l  to  inculcate  a  desire 
to  be.ome  a  worker  in  some  field  of  a.  tion,  thereby  enhan*  in« 
his  jov  in  living  and  in  contributing  to  the  joy  ot  others. 
Finall'v.  iliroURh  a  course  in  public  school  art  it  is  hoped  to 
impro've  the  environment  of  the  .school  and  home  and  <'vent- 
ually  to  bring  about  a  greater  interest  in  civic  beauty,  there- 
by in<  re.-tsing  the  pleasure  of  li\  ing. 

'  2    Arrangement  of    Plan.     The  plan  outlines  tlic  work  by 
mn,t.  .,  overihg   the  work  of  the  first  to  the  third  grade, 
in.lusive.     Specific    directions  arc   gi-en    for  cacli    exercise, 
but  the  teacher,  to  make  sure  that  she  ran  give  the  lessons 
without  hesitation,  and  that  she  can  do  rapidly  aiul  with 
skill   wliat  she  asks  the  pupils  to  do.  should  practice  the 
exercises    herself    as   she   studies    the    lesson.     Draw    every 
object  the  pupils  are  asked  to  draw;  stu.ly  every  subject  tiiey 
;.v,    ..  .ke.»  to  paint,  and  make  every  article  called  for  in  con- 
with  the  lessons      If  you   have  not  had   previous 
txpeuciice  in  this  kind  of  work,  you  will  necl  to  give  your- 
self   .  .    K.d  d.  al  of  practi<e  on  some  of  the  exercises  before 
yo,  sfuUy   present   them  to  your  pupils.     Tins. 


A 


Drawing  m 

however,  should  not  discourage  you.     The  exorcises  arc  so 

:mple.  and   th.  dirccfons  so  cnn.pleto.   that   vou  are  sure 

to   succeed,    and    „.    the    developn^ent   of    the    cxerdses    ."^ 

^ll.M^..    n.orea.con,ph.,nK.nttoyour    pr.paraU^^^^ 

At  the  cvd  of  t!>e  work  ontlined   for  each   month  th.r- 
IS  a  para,,aph  headed  ic.ts.      Voe  should  du  the  work  cah.d 

work' t       T  '"''  ?■"'  ''  '"  ''"  ^'^'°"'  ^^  >•""  >"-l"^'^^'  tlK. 
\\orK  i(,r  ca'  h  n-'mtli. 

3.  Materials.     Thf   vm-l-    ♦  ,    i  ■    i 

t.^'l}.  IS  ,  .p,,uler:t  ny,on  th.  seUvtiun  and  proper  use  of  a 

1  H    a  t  ma  enals  consist  ot  pap.r.  pencils,  eravons.  uutHt 
1'"  v.ater  color  work,  nders.  j.aste.  scissors  and  . 'lav 

m.ntn    "'""■• '^'''  '"'"■'■   "'"'    ^'•'    ^""-^    '"    ^'-^^^^•■"^   and 
d     i    Iw   "  '=>^;:'--'^7  n-"ila.  n.t  any  size,  but  usually 
ol     „    tuo    ucs,  6..C,  and  g.x:,  in.h.s.     Cream-tinted  pa,>er 
.s   i.ref..rred   to  wlute   pap.r,   as  the   white  paper   is  n.  t    In 
a^^eeable  tone  for  water  .olor  effects,  and'tie  use         tie 
Khtly  cream-toned  paper  is  much  easier  on  the  eves;  b^ 
Mies,  n  IS  very  nrac  li   I.ss    expensive.     Colored    pa  kt    for 
nounfng.  construction  and  cuttmg  work  should 'nhK 
-Ke  ran,o  of  colors,  indudin,  red.  orange,  yellow    ,reen 
»'l"t'.  violet.  K-ray.  brown  and  black  ^        ' 

A  liKht  weight  of  cardboard  sliould  1„.  available  for  Mmr.le 

Large   c.r,iboard   sheets.    ...xj.S    inches,     .f  neatral   nriv 

(b)  PE.vcn.s.     A  soft  pencil  is  necessarv  for  use  in   free- 
■ ;"-    -irawin,;  SS  grade  is  a  very  good  one.     Any  of  the 

.:::;:'t:  \zi  -^^^^-^--  -^e  good  ^^nciisioL::;: 

Cure  of  Pencils.    The  pencil  should   Ik,  .shanx^ned   to  a 
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iisctl  fur  v,Titin,<,'.  but  kc]it  in  cast"^  maile  f'>r  the  purpoio, 
or  k  pt  by  the  children  in  their  desks,  in  eases  i7iado  for  the 
iniriio.-^e  of  hol.lin^;  all  their  art  materials.  If  pencils  are 
kejit  bv  the  teac  iicr.  each  pencil  should  be  marked  u'ith  t!;e 
owner's  name,  and  should  always  be  useu  by  llie  owner  alone. 
for  sanitary  reasons. 

(c)  Crayo.vs.  Colored  crayons  have  become  almost  as 
universal  a  medium  as  the  pencil,  and.  in  the  absence  of 
water  color,  a  substitute  for  thai  medium.  If  but  one 
me<lium  could  be  obtaine<l,  a  Iwx  of  colored  i  rayons  would 
be  recommended  as  the  best  ircdium  to  purchase.  A  box 
conlainin).;  ei^ht  colors— reil,  nr.m^e,  yellow,  green,  blue 
and  violet,  brown  and  bla(  k— >  manufactured  by  several 
reliable  firms  whose  ad(lresse.->  .  'c  given  under  the  h.cadnig 
Supplies  <;»•/  Supply  Houses,  Section  4. 

(d)  Wathr  Colors.  The  use  of  color  in  connection  with 
art  study  is  indisjainsable.  Surromvled  by  a  worM  of  beauty 
in  color,  one  can  only  inadequately  express  form  without 
tiic  use  of  color.  The  three-color  box,  containing  red,  yellow 
and  blue,  with  black  added,  is  the  most  acceptable  box  of 
water  colors  for  school  use.  The  colors  may  be  pun  based 
separately  at  three  cents  per  cake.  For  prices  of  bc^xes, 
consult  the  catalogues  of  any  of  the  firms  named  in  Section  4. 

(e)  Brushes.  A  No.  .3  sable  brush,  costing  seven  cents, 
has  been  fouml  the  most  pnictical  for  general  use  in  school 
work.  A  Japanese  brush,  costing  five  cents,  for  line  work 
is  very  convenient,  but  the  sable  can  be  substituted. 

(f)  Watkr  Color  Pa\.  This  may  be  purchased  at 
small  expense.  It  is  a  small,  black,  japanned  tin,  w-.th 
enamel  lining.  Tops  of  tin  t?ns  or  fruit  jars  may  be  made 
to  serve  as  s\ibstitutes. 

(g)  Oi-Ni  u  \i.  r.Mu;  OF  M.\TERtALS.  Most  of  the  materials 
needed  in  tl  ons  can  be  cared  for  by  the  individual 
puj-jls  by  placing  tvcrytliing  t)elonging  to  one  child  in  his 
lUsk  in  a  box;  or.  a  cloth  case  may  be  made  especially  tor 
this  purpose-.  Materials  furnished  by  the  school,  such  as 
paper,  should  be  passed  out  at  each  lesson. 
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crated,    a.    uell    as    muuy    others.    iiulu-inM'    drawnw    trx, 
'"n,ntu;  The  Onn..    \I     H.-i-irr  (■  4  ""nt.s.iict, 


s[:i'ti:mhkk  ' 

Thi-  pi.liirn-ri.il   Is  yc-ii(i\v; 
Tht  torn  is  tiiniinj,'  hr.  wn; 
The  trees  in  apjile  cr.  h.ir.ls 
With   irint   are    U'luli;,, 


wn. 


The  jrentian's  Muest   fringes 
Are  ciirluiK  in  the  ^un; 
In  .iusty  ,»„Is  the  in.lkweecl 
It:,  huUW-i.  Mlk  has  spun. 

The   si-dgcs   fl..u,a    their   harvest 
In  every  mea<Ii.w  n(«.k, 
And   asters   (,y   the   w.ivsuie 

M.ike  a  te-,  iti  tlie  I)r.<,,k. 


From  dewy  lanes  at  morrinR. 
The  Krai^js'  sweet  <«|..rs  rise;  ' 
At  nc«,n  the  n.ads  all  tliittcr 
Witti  yell.jw  buttertlies. 


By  all  tJioe  lovely  token* 
SepteniluT  days  an-  here. 
With  .summer's  {jest  „l  w.-.ther. 
And  autuimi's  U-^t  .if  ehe,  • 


'S««  Volum*  One.  p^t  b» 


In  I  N    i|. 
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5.  First  Week,  f  i  Dlcmkatinc  Tin:  Sriinoi.RdnM.  mis 
beautiful  pucni  cnimuTUU'S  some  of  the  iiitcTcstiii.i;  nature 
subjects  that  will  bo  available  for  use  in  the  art  lessons 
durin;,'  the  month.  Unrin-  the  first  days  at  S(  IkjoI  em  our- 
a-'e  the  eh.iMren  to  bvini,'  in  some  of  the  jtreiiy  grasses, 
Weeds  and  llowers  ihey  may  find  on  their  way  to  sehool,  or 
on  their  nature  trips  to  some  vaiant  lot  or  near-by  wiods. 
Hy  all  means,  ck-coratc  the  Sv'hoolroom  with  some  of  ihcse 
trophies.  Have  some  of  the  ehildren  brin^  from  home 
earthen  or  jilass  fruit  jars,  iti  whim  to  ]..aee  the  bou.iuets. 
Do  not  arrange  several  kinds  of  flowers  toj,'etl!er,  lut  make 
a  bouquet  of  one  kind;  sometimes  two  variilus  will  make 
a  iileastiiK  cffeet.  Try  to  jjrovidt;  a  bou-iuet  of  llowers  or 
},'rasses    for    the    teaeher's    desk    wliile    the    auuimn    iluwers 

last 

l'itiiti,-ii>.  Avoid  liavin^'  bouquets  of  nature  material 

aro-md  when  liiey  be^in  to  show  sij;ns  of  deea}-. 

I'.reat  rare  should  be  shown  iti  ehan^inj^  the  wat'T 
frtquentlv;  some  of  the  grasses,  weeds  ami  seed  jiods  > ul- 
leelid  do  not  need  Water,  but  may  be  allowed  to  dry.  a-^  they 
( an  be  kept  tiuring  the  wiiittr  m 

(bj   I^i;ssoNS    l.V    Coi.oK.     CoiiM  r^aiioiial    kssniis    <iii    the 

rolors  found  in  the  dilTirent  flowers  will  prepare  f<;r  lessons 

in  cxpre-sion  Liter.     Tlie  teacher  should   be  provided   with 

a  eolor  ehart  of  the  six  colors,  normal  red.  oran},'e.  yellow. 

jjreen,  blue  and  vi(jlet.     These  charts  may  be  nurchasiMl  or 

made  o{  colareU  paper  by  the  teacher.     Arrange  tlie  colors 

in  the  order  named.     It  is  a  good  pl;in  to  write  the  color 

names  on  the  blackboard,  with  the  apiiropriate  color  crayon, 

an<l  to  «lraw  a  llower  or  fruit,  or  even  a  colored  circle  beside 

d,  to  associate  color  impressions  with  the  name  of 

i  ..    .•...•r.    The   teacher  should   be   {(roviiled  with   a   glass 

pri-m,  and  she  ehould  allow  the  children  to  see  the  beauti- 

•  hich  a  ray  of  sunlight  {produces. 

i>raw  (I!  i:u    no.ird  a  bow  of  the  six.  colors  to  represent 

the  rainliow.     Ask  the  children  if  they  know  how  the  colors 

are  arranged  in  the  beuutiful  arch  in  the  sky  that  sometimes 
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ionics  after  the  rain. 


comes  a  t.r  the  rain.     The  red  is  „n  the  outer  lin-.  an,i  the 
other  c-olors  follow  in  the  oni.r  :;an,r,l  abo^.. 

Read    to    the    children    the    I:„luu    I.,ca,l    u.    //„;.,;;;,, 
reg^rdui-  the  rainbow: 

Saw  the  rainl>ow  in  f!;o  lioaven. 
In  the  eastern  sky.  the  rainU.w' 
Whisi^Tcd.  "What  is  that.  \..ku,nis?- 
Ami  the  k'xk!  Xi.koinis  answered  . 
"  'Tis  the  liea\en  of  flowers  vou  see  thu-e- 
All   the  wiUi-flowers  of  the  forest. 
All  the  lilies  of  the  jirairie. 
When  ,,„  earth  they  f,,.Ie  krA  perish. 
Rl  •   -'a  in  that  heaven  aUwe  us." 
(O   V-r   OK    Watkr   Colors.     Explain    to  the   ehiMren 

..Iter  the  ran.     There  are  titree  eolors  in   the  pismetUs  we 
use.  from  whuh  all  the  other  eolors  are  made,     'k^    ^2 
.-.brs  are  red.   yellow  and   blue.     Ha^o   the  eluldren    then 
Ae  the.r  bo.xes  of  water  eolors  and  make  some  of  the  .  oIoV 
they  see  in  the  rainbow. 

.yau-rul.     A  box  of  water  eolors.  a  small  pan   uaii  fille,] 

-thwater.abrnsh.api..ecofsoftelothtoelLth    b     ^ 
and  two  picas  ot   manila  paper  0x9  inehes. 

brnsh  .^et  m  toe  water.  Ask  the  pupils  wh.at  eolors  thev 
see  in  the  sky.  and  have  them  try  to  tnake  a  li«ht  blue  n  their 
b.>xe.s.  tit  a  few  brushfuis  of  water  in  one'.l.vision  o  he 
-vor  of  the  box.  which  is  to  be  a  palette  for  making  or  m  x- 
;n«  colors.  an.I  then  n.b  li,,uly  across  the  blue  cake  an  in  i^ 

ut  :t"H;'n'""  ""^"-  "^'^•"«  ^  ^'^"^  ^'-'  -ash      T  In 

skj.     Fill  the  brush  full  of  the  lijiiit  blue  color,  comnieneini, 

ho  upper  left  eonter  and  painting  a  strip  aeross  the  top 

tnp  below  the  hrst  one;  re,H.at  this  process  until  the  p  , 

'■'"]  ^r'>--     Cuntinne  the    studv.    asking    que  tion 

t^.  following:     "Would  you  like  to  mtk':    !  " 

j?rasR-covc»"eti    "♦■nii-iP     V'    ,.        • 

..     -^-i-xc.ea    ^.oUi.U.      \w:at    eoiof    is    a.-      jiy^y 
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shall  we  make  screen '"  Direct  the  chiMren  to  miM  some 
yellow  with  the  bhi<'  wash  in  tlie  box,  and  wutcli  it  tum  to 
green.  If  the  wash  is  U,o  li^ht.  add  more  Mue.  If  it  should 
become  too  dark,  use  iimre  Villow  ar.d  waur. 

Commence  to  init  the  ^reen  wash  on,  to  represent  tlie 
ground  at  the  lower  edf^e  of  the  paper,  and  with  li^ht  sweeps 
of  the  bnish  tilled  with  the  green  wash  cover  the  lower  piart 
of  the  paper  to  represent  the  grass.  Allow  the  children  to 
divide  the  space  as  they  choose,  having  more  sky  than  -ground 
space,  or  vice  versa.  An  irregular  division  of  tlie  sjjace  is 
more  pU'a-^ing  than  an  even  division.  Tliis  will  be  sutlicient 
for  the  first  lesson,  if  the  children  have  not  used  water  colcjrs 
before. 

FmIIow  this  k-^son  with  an  attempt  to  represent  the  dis- 
tant trees  along  the  horizon  line,  with  a  <larker  green  than 
the  grass.  Let  the  brush  dance  along  th.e  edge  where  the 
ground  and  sky  meet,  to  show  I'.ie  mass  of  t!;e  woods  in  the 
distaiue. 

This  lesson  may  V)e  varied  liy  asking  t'le  children  in  the 
second  grade  to  represent  th.e  clouds  in  the  sky  by  leaving 
the  {)aper  bare  in  spaces  where  the  clouds  show. 

In  tlie  third  grade  a  sunset  sky  could  be  rejireseiited,  or,  a 
road  or  stream  running  through  the  meadow  would  vary 
the  simple  \>k  ture. 

6.  Second  Week,  (a)  Frf.e  Illustk.miox.  To  test 
the  children's  power  to  recall  and  represent  some  interesting 
scene,  use  as  the  subject  fur  a  free  illustrative  Usson,  What 
I  Did  During  \\ii\itioit.  Interest  the  children  by  such 
questions  as  the  following:  "Were  you  on  the  river  or  lake 
in  a  biMt":"  Lf  so,  (an  you  make  a  ]'icture  of  the  bo.tt?  Was 
it  a  rowboat,  a  sail  boat  or  a  steamer?  Did  ycni  lish  or  go 
wading,  or  dig  in  the  sand?  Draw  a  picture  to  show  me 
what  you  used  to  play  with  or  liow  you  looked  while  j 'laying. 
Perhaps  you  were  on  tlie  farm  and  were  h.aving  a  good  time 
feeding  tlie  chickens,  gathering  the  eggs,  playing  on  the 
hay  stacks,  or  riding  in  the  big  wagon  and  helping  to  drive. 
Show  me  bv  ii  dr-avsiui!  some  of  th.e  tile.asant  tinies  v'ou  had? 
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It  yo-i  v.-crc  hch'in-  Jiiotlur  wrisli,  iron,  sweep,  bake  or 
,are  for  liic-  baby,  you  ca:i  make  a  pi.  t'.in  of  a  liule  cirl 
at  work;  or,  if  any  of  the  boys  were  iielpiii-  ni-ither  or  father, 
tell  me  with  your  crayon  just  what  you  were  doing.  What 
fun  to  make  a  piUure  of  ourselves,  showin-  how  we  looked 
at  Work  or  at  I'lay!" 

Muter;. u.     Use    manila    paper,    lar^^e    size,    9x12    inelies, 
and  < -lored  erayons,  for  the  work  in  free  illustration. 

.Ui .'.';,  /.      After  the  eliildren  have  expressed  tiieni.selves  as 

wrll  as  iK,>sible.  tell  them  that  you  will  lielp  tliem  in  the  next 

lesson  to  make  a  j.i.  ture  showin-  a  little  >;irl  or  boy  playing. 

no   ri.,rKK     Dk.uMN'.;-.       .Mr.{a:a!.       Manila     paper    and 

blaek  crayon. 

Mitlh'J.     Choo'^e  a   little  boy  and  a^k    him   to  come  ard 
stand  perfectly  iii.ri'^iit,  with  arms  i  h.ise  to  t!;e  body.     Direct 
the  chililren    to  make  one  line  on   the    paper    to    represent 
what  the  boy  is  (loin;4— standini,'.     Give  them  another  name 
for    the    position— f(T/;V-;/,    meanins,'     uprij^ht — and    explain 
that  the  line  is  said  to  be  in   a  vertii.al  position.     Draw  a 
line  to  represent  the  boy  lying  down,  and  exphdn  that  this 
is  called  a  horizontal  position.     Show  them  lujw  to  rep.reseiit 
the  trunk  with  one  strai.ijht  line,  the  limbs.  Iioth  uj.per  and 
low.r,  with  two  lines  each,  and  the  '    ad  with  a  little  circle. 
Draw  on    the   blackboani   t.i   illustrate   the   star.ding   ti;.;nrc, 
usiiiK  skeleton  lines,  as  shown  in  t!;e  illustration.     Ask   the 
httle  boy  to  run  across  the  schoolroom.     Call  the  attention 
of   the  children    to   the   slanting   position   of   the   body   and 
limbs,  and  represent  this  on  the  blackboard  as  sh.own  in  the 
illustration.     Ask   the  children   to  illustrate,   without    help, 
a  tiKure  with  arms  extended ;  another  figure  with  arms  akimbo: 
another  hol« ling   a    bat;   anoth.er    holding   a    lish    ])ole,    etc. 
After   the   children    can    express    .nction    with    the    skeleton 
figure,  show  them  how  to  till  in  and  clothe  the  figure,     lo- 
using the  side  of  tlie  crayon  they  can  make  u  silh.oucttc  ti,;,'ure, 
as  shnwi  in  the  illustration  on  page  Srj. 

After  several  drav.-ings  have  been  marie  showing  various 
pr!?.itu:'  ■■.  '. ^t   ■  ;::  action,  ehoo5c  -i   httle  \iy'\  and  pro- 
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cecd  in  the  same  wav,  making  the  -^kclrton  lines  first,  then 
ad.linK  the  clothing'.  Imagine  the  httle  prl  nmning,  jumping 
a  rope,  rollinjj  a  hoop,  etc.  The  colored  crayons  wouhl  be 
attractive  t(;  use  in  these  studies,  as  ihcv  ^ive  opportunity  to 
sho%v  the  color  <,f  th.c  dress  or  hat.  Su-^est  using  one  other 
color  with  hhuk,  s(,  that  a  medley  of  colors  may  not  be  used 

on  on(;  tit;""'- 

Continue  ti-ure  drawing  in  the  next  lesson,  illustrating 
on  the  bla.klKKird  (or  th.e  (hildren  the  addition  of  a  land- 
scai)e  with  the  figure,  to  show  an  outdoor  setting.  Draw  a 
horizon  line  and  re].resent  trees  in  the  <listance,  as  shown 
in  the  previous  lesson.  Colored  cray(.ms  may  be  used,^  and 
the  eol(,r  c.l  the  sky,  ground  and  trees  may  be  massed  in  as 
in  tile  water  color  study  sui'-i-sted. 

7.  Third    Week,     (a)  Siruv     or     Or.vsses.      Have     the 
children    give  th.e    names    of    some   of   the    grasses   gathered 
recently,  as  the  foxl.iil.  nuil.'t,  s.iuirr.  1-tail,  b.arley,  timothy, 
rye,  oats,  etc     Let  them  clujose  one  and  [ilacc  it  on  a  card- 
board  easel,   standing   the   grass   ujiriglit,    just   as   it   grows. 
Pm  it  in  place  against  a  long,  narrow  piece  ui   juiper.  placed 
on  the  piece  of  (  ard.lioard.  bent  to  stand  like  ;ui  easel.      First 
ha\e  tl;e  children  fold  the  p.ajier  along  the  center,  making  a 
panel  shape  in  winch  to  .Ir.aw  tiie  ]-icture.     Ask  the  children 
to  .Iniw  a  long  line  to  ri'present  the  graceful  stem,  and  call 
their  attention   to   the  delicacy  of  it.      Have  them  add  the 
grass  head,  or  ear,  as  it  is  ealled,  noticing  how  wid.e  it  is  and 
how  long    also  how  fu/,7.y  the  ed^e  appears.      Use  the  crayon. 
making  strokes  close  together  to  re]iresent  the   grass  head. 
See  illustr.ation  of  grasses.     After  two  or  three  grasses  have 
been  drawn  on  j^aper.  let  some  (jf  the  children  try  drawing  on 
the  blackboard,  others   making  memory   drawings  on    paper 
at  their  '<eats, 

(h)  MhMiiKY  Dr.w.inc.s.  Memory  drawings  for  seat  work 
tnake  \i-ry  valii.dile  lessoi;s. 

8.  Fourth  Week.  (a)  Flower  Pai.nting.  Material. 
Secure  a  Largo,  simple  flower,  such  as  the  sunfower,  field 
1.1..    ..«orv.r>'i    /^i.-rti-iti^    -...t.r  / ir  iif .1 1 leTi -T ( I, i     t'lio    tlijwcr  may 
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be    chosen  ^vu',    n.f.ren.e  to  Uie  dnl.'rcn's  po'^vr  of  execu- 
tion.    A  Nvat.  r  culor  outia  un,i  nia:.iLi  pai-.r  will  bo  nccU  . 

for  llii-  work. 

Vr'h  ',/     Il-i-e  a  conversation  lesson  first,  always,  to  impress 
the*.ninr  a-vl  Vr::n  ..f  the  tluwer.  stems  an,!  leaves  upon  the 
chiM'smmd.    ChiMren  form  impressions  quirkly  and  very  ntten 
express  these  impressions  without  referring,'  apam  in  the  ol.jeet. 
The  teacher  should  make  a  picture    before    tne  children 
that  thev  may  acquire   good  habits  of  work.     Place  your 
paper  where  all  the  pupils  may  see  you  work.     Sho^v  the  n 
how  vou  moisten  the  color  you  wish  to  use,  h-w  to  take  the 
moist  color  from  the  cake,  or  how  to  mi.K  the  colors  .shi^.itly 
in  the  palette,  if  the  color  to  be  used  is  not  a  primary  color. 
The  sunllower  an.l  field  lily  will  be  tnad.c  by  nnxm^'  a  little 
red  with  the  vcllow.  as  will  also  the  p,lden-rod.  w  ule  the 
clematis  and  'aster  may  have  a  little  blue  and  red  mi.Ked 
tosethc.r  to  match  the  color.     I'aint  the  flower,  p.-tinK  on 
the  liKhtest  or  brightest  clor  first;  for  instance,  m  the  sun- 
flower or  cosm.)S  put  in  the  petals  before  the  centers.     Alter 
paintinjr  the  lloWer,  paint  in  the  stem  arnl  leaves,  and  show 
the   shape,   size   an.l   arrangement   of  the   leaves.      I'amt   m 
ma-s    workin>^  fn.m  the  center  out  to  the  e>l-e.  and  try  to 
IK'iint  the  leaf  with  one  stroke  of  the  brush.     It  tMs  is  not 
possible,  add  one  stroke  beside  another  unul  th.c  sue  and 
shape  of  the  leaf  are  secured.     To  obtain  the  n^'ht  tone  of 
green,  try  adding  a  touch  of  rcl  with  the  yellow  and  blue 
to  make 'it  less  brilliant  and  grayer  in  tone. 

Caiitu^n.  Do  not  outline  the  form  with  either  pencil  or 
brush  and  fill  in.  but  paint  in  directly. 

Continue  ili^wer  painting,  using  th.e  nasturtium,  red 
flowering  sage,  or  other  garden  flower,  m  the  second  and. 
third  "rades.  if  the  children  have  had  work  along  this  line 
in  previous  years.  The  children  will  enjoy  trying  the  same 
tlower  manv  times,  until  tliey  can  <io  the  work  easily. 

(b)  Mi-.\ioKV   Lkssons.     a  lesson   without  the   object   is 
one  of  t'.e  most  valuable  means  for  imprcbsing  the  form  and 
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the  work.  ■     '-•^I"^*--^^  tlu'ir  ui.iiuon.;  of 

j,,^^j.^.^[_  ^  !    tiic    drawmys  may  ho 

A  permanent  exhibit  couh]  ho  inoun  o 

-'i    fastened    t„,.,hc.r   wuh    tu.,        tL^  ;''     ^->- '-'i^ 

••'i'lally  distant  from  the  eo^-vr.       Tl  "^       -  ^"""'""^ 

then    he  suspended   fn  i.       i;.,, ,, J"  ™T ,"'"""'''  ""''^ 

There   ,s  n„tlun,;  that   so  stnnulates   tho   i,  tor^.t    of  ,. 
c  nhiren  as  to  see  thur  work  ia  eo„,parison  wu       ^  .    ,       /'" 

classmates.     Bosid.s  this,  son,e  d  ex  hm       '         V     "" 

^^nd  paintings  whuh  the  t,-.  1,  '^  "/•^'"''I''''^  "^  •lr.tu-m;;s 
and  placed  thore       e    "„    : ^ 'r,;'"'^^  ^""''"  '"■   "--'^-^ 

-s.  ohta„..d  durmg  the  elass  poruv  l'  f  '""'"  ^'? 
'!^=nn,^^  this  period  of  the  elnhl-  V',  '  '  '^'''""'^  •^'••""^■'l 
through  „mta„on.  henee  the  ^  '^  •■'"'""^'"^  ^'^  '--^^'ly 
of  work  always  hefore  ^^.^  :h:,:;!::  '^  '^^""^  «°"'^  ^^-■'^'=- 

•\Iake    irom  nature  two  sri'.h,.-    ,f 
..-->,■  l,la.I.  w,„„  ,„,,r»  or  ;,,;        "'   °"'*'   " «■"•■•■ 


OCTOHKR 

One  ma.,  of  sunshine  gl„w.  the  beech- 
Oa-at    oaks,    in    scarlet    drajx-ry.    reach 

~  ,    -■'■  ui.icK.bcrr/ Viae 

K-.-ard  purple  ...sh  and  sonibrc  pine. 
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I'llijllC    SrIlDol    M>tlmiJs 

Th,  ■■T::v.:-i'  tirtctl  s.'issafra!> 

Y  fiiliajre  stn-ws   the   grass; 

i^V,.,   n  l^''-'  I'tr  R"'''   '■"'■'''  ""'^ 

•Mi.l  ihc  rid  ..u.i.lc-'i  flying  rout. 

Or-    ['.•U-!   ;h;it  <:n  1n«Hv 

,    ' I, 

■I'j'i'.it ; 
:  cL-s  dr>>i>  jfwtls  at  our  feet. 

„  .,,  iCntU-r  stranRc; 

ulitW  chaiij^c 

,  .,sl'.'\    \VC    L'VK'SS 
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n  Na-irp  Walks.  OnrinR  your  natur.  walks  in  the 
.„;;.,_„.,„,.,,,,  „,  (,a„.,or.  call  ll.e  .hil.lrc-n's  atlenlion  to 
,;;;.:;  d.an..s  ....n.  ..  m  U.  0.1..S  in  the  ul^a^. 
Ask  tlu-t.  tc.  t.U  what  is  the  color  s.lH.,nc_of  the  maP^- ->^; 
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M„\v-  ^vhi.■h  tnrs  assujiK-  thr  at.tunui  coloring 

,,:i,  ,1  t'o  *•  (;ii-/  "f  r.ilonists";  wlm-h  trees 

■  tlu'in  late. 

i,..,xc^,  stu.ly  also  the  scc<i 

The  milkweed,   jimson  or 

uillow.   eat-tail    and    teasel   will 

,  I      :  !.'s  funiishinK   intcr- 

v      The  frtnts,  and 

re  and  art  lover, 


10,  First  Week. 


lilkWfr.l    V 
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Choose   one   of 

l.ods.  or  teasel,  and 

.  !y   in    this   manner; 

;       Some  sc-eds  are  yrn- 

tlv  und  scatter  about;  some 

rlnthin'.-.    others 

,  ,,,  1  bilow.     Which 

the   Imlian    mallow? 

•lof  of  the  pod  and  how  it  attaches  il- 
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seU  v.  t'ie  Stem.     Do  you  think  yon  rouW    .ow  uMt.i  yo-ir 
crayon  the  color  an.l  form  of  fnc  branch  stiuhcd;     _ 

I'lHcc  a  branch  xvhcrc  all  may  obtain  a  «oo.l  ^•lP^v.  and 
aft.  r  .incstions  concvnun.t^  tb.c  size  of  the  stem.  arrar,,.mc:.t 
of  the  k-ivcs  or  pods,  whether  growing  opposite,  alternate, 
singly  or  in  dusters.  Ut  the  clnldren  dra'A'  with  crayon  a 
picture  of  tlie  branch. 

Continue  the  study  of  Mcd  branches  dunr.«  the    .cck 
and  vary  the  lessons  by  us.n,-  -l.tTerot  materia  s  or  a  .hlTcr.n 
nKdium.  as,  for  instance,  a  lesson  in  u'ater  color  ^vork  could 
follow  a   Vsson   in  colored  crayon.     A   silhouette   study   m 
black  waver  color  or  ink  woidd   make   a  pleasn>^   variety. 
Sec  the  illustration. 

(h)  Si- \T  WoKR.  rrod-.and  cuttm^  "i  t:..-  ^. -d  podb 
would  be  a  vcrv  valuable  rev,,  w  kss-n  -f  the  form  si. le  of 
the  study,  as  the  s.iss..rs  is  a  ^ery  ne«cs.,ary  tu.^l  to  learn 

'"  11  Second  Week,  u ,  Aitums  Li:.\vi  ^.  Choose  some 
of  tie  1  •.  M  ,  oavlv  colored  leaves,  an.l  make  a  collection, 
pressing  and' m-ui'nuv.^  the  <litterent  varieties.  Urge  the 
chil.lun  to  strive  f..r  the  largest  collection  p.ossible,  then 
bin.l  them  together  an.l  make  little  booklets  of  the  leaves. 
While  the  children  in  the  fir.a  grade  press  an.l  mount  speci- 
mens, the  secon.l  gra.le  .-ould  paint  their  coUe.  tiun.  using 
the  sin-le  leaf,  and  the  third  gra.le  couM  make  a  study  ol 
two  leaves  on  a  branch.  See  Color  Plate.  Maple  Leaves. 
In  the  first  grade  the  leaves  may  be  trace-l  around,  in 

t'  .    '  rst  studies,  an.l  tlien  painte.l  with  water  colors;   the 
in  in  the  second  and  third  grades  can  paint  the  leaves 

witlamt  tracing  or  outlining,  painting  them  in  mass,  dropping 

in  the  bright  colors  as  the  color  of  the  leaf  suggests.     It 

v.-  -inrle  leaf  is  use.l.  Ut  each  child  be  provided  with  one  on 
.  but  if  a  .  niall  branch  is  uscl.  the  teacher  shouM 

I.::   l..e  stu.lies  on  the  pasteboard  easel-  ;.nd   place   them 

where  th.c  pupils  may  easily  see  them. 

A  o  for  placing  such  small  studies  is  to  have 

tlau,  Ught-weight  boards  placed  between  the  f-nt   .lesks  in 
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every  other  aiM-  unA  halt  way  hack  in  tlie  row,  so  that  chil- 
dren' in  the  back  seats  may  see  the  studies  e-iually  welh 
T!;i-;  allows  e^■ery  other  aisle  free  for  the  tsaeher  to  pass  back 
an.l    f'Tth    to   ^;ive   individual   iritieisms. 

Make  as  manv  leaf  studies  as  you  can  during;  the  week. 
Thr  ■■valrr  eoh.r  -r  e.dored  crayons  will  be  the  best  me.liums 

(b)'B...,K  CovFK.     Tell  the  children  th.at  tlu-y  may  now 
plan  a  <  ov.t  I-r  the  U-ai  booklets.     U.e  th.e  brown  or  ^-ray 
paper   for  a  cover.     It  is  diiVu  ult  to  obtain  cilond   paper, 
^u  use  some  of  tlic  heavy  wrapping;  paj.er  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  stores.     Use  a  leaf  form  for  a  unit,  an,l  make 
a  bor.hr   across  the  book   cover.     The  leaf  units   may  be 
cut  out  and  pasted  in  a  row  to  form  a  bor-kr.  makin-  a  good 
first  Kradc  ]irobleni;  or,  after  a  unit  has  been  cut  it  may  be 
traced  on   the  cover  to  make  a  border  arrangement,   and 
painted  in  a  Hat  color  or  in  black,  making  a  silhouette  effect. 
Border  lines  above  and  below  the  units  should  always  be  added 
to  .  funplc  te  the  border  etTec  t.     See  the  illustration,  page  113. 
12.  Third   Week,     (a)  Tkef.s.     When    the    trees  are  the 
gayest  in  color  is  the  time  to  try  to  express  the  October  land- 
scape.     Choose    some    tree,    one    that    you    have    had  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  enjoy,  and  after  the  ch.ildren  have 
observed  the  color  scheme,  the  laws  of  growth  in  brandling, 
etc.,  ask  them  to  try  to  make  a  picture  of  this  tree  in  water 
color      I f  it  is  the  maple  tree,  and  the  yellow  and  orange  colors 
predominate,  mass  in  with  a  brushful  of  color  the  general 
effect  of  the  foliage  with  the  lighter  color  (yellow),  and  th.eti 
drop  in  the  red  to  make  the  orange  hues;  or  perhaps  some 
leaves  are  still  green;  if  so.  paint  the  green  by  taking  the 
colors  fresh  from  the  cakes  anc'  allow  them  to  blend  on  the 
picture  instead  of  mixing  the  colors  in  the  box.     This  gives 
the  fresh  effect  that  one  is  apt  to  lose  if  the  colors  are  mixed 
together  too  mmh.     If  th.e  oak   is  chosen,   then  the  rich 
browns  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  all  these  colors— red, 
yellow  and  blue— together,  and  if  the  l-.mv.n  h.as  a  reddish 
*: ^,.    .>>(^.-f.    .-,.,1    fl.-iti    \-i_Iln\v    and    blue. 
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Cautions,  (i)  Do  not  use  black  under  any  cirrumstanccs 
to  make  a  color  darker,  for  it  makes  the  color  dull  and  muddy. 
By  using  more  of  the  blue  and  red  you  can  darken  any  color. 

(2)  Do  not  use  much  wate  where  the  Lolor  re.iuircd  is 
very  dark,  as  in  llie  trunks  of  the  trees. 

(b)  Landscapes.  After  a  k'ssnn  on  the  separate  tree  on 
yellow  [lajHT,  continue  tlie  Octnher  landscape  hy  paintinj^ 
tiie  sky  a  blue  and  the  ground  a  brown,  to  su<,'j,'est  tlic  brown 
grasses  or  fallen  leaves.  After  the  sky  and  K'<'iind  are  nearly 
dry,  paint  tn.e  lar^e  tree  in  the  fi)rej.,Tound  of  the  picture. 
See  illustraliun.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  you  did  in 
representin:4  the  tree  alone  on  the  dry  paper. 

The  Woods  in  mass,  represented  in  tlie  distance,  would 
be  a  frood  review,  folUnvin-;  the  suggestion  given  for  painting 
a  landscajie  in  Septeml.ier 

(c)  Ii.i.rsTRATiNc,  A  PoHM.  Read  to  the  ch.ildren  a  few 
lines  of  po.iry  drscrii)tive  uf  the  October  landscajje,  and 
let  them  nprescnt  it  as  they  recall  st/eing  the  wouds.  Fol- 
lowing   is    an    apj/ropriale    stanza: 

.Now.  iikf  .\I.iriiliii  (,f  the  days  of  nld, 

(kti.U-r  r"l'c,  tlic  weccl.s  in  jmr;  !r  pr.wn<;; 

He  .s]-riiiklrs  .ill   tlie  stfrilc  fie!ii.s  witli  K"'iii. 
And  ill!  the  ru>Uc  trees  wear  rcyal  trowns. 

The  str:ij^i;hnf;  fences  .-ill  ;ire  interlaced 

With  I'lnk  and  purple  nii.ming-glnrj'  blixjms; 

The    st.irry   a-^ters   j;I..rify   the   waste, 

While  j,Tas:.es  stand  un  guard  with  pikes  and  filumes. 

13.  Fourth  Week,  (a)  Fruits.  Choose  some  of  the 
fall  fruits  for  representation — the  pumpkin  for  the  first 
grade,  the  apple  or  pear  on  the  branch  for  the  second  and 
third  grades.  If  the  pumpkin  is  chosen,  the  teacher  can 
weave  around  it  the  Hallowe'en  sports  and  games.  After 
painting  it  in  v.-ater  color,  working  in  mass  and  representing 
the  deep  creases  in  its  surface  by  using  a  little  blue  with  the 
red  and  yellow  colors  to  make  a  shadow  color,  the  children 
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lantcrti.     Tli.  n  a  Uss<m  miKht  follow  where  the  picture  is 
ret.rcsenlcd  with  tl^c  f;rotus(iuc  f.'aturcs  ot  a  fare. 

Use  the  laruo  size  parcr,  an.l  make  larKe  paintings.  These 
may  be  cut  out  an-l  a  row  of  jack-o'lantorns  .nay  be  fastcne-l 
at  the  e.h'e  of  the  boanl.  Vou  can  r-'present  some  ol  these 
faces  as  bein^  mirthful  by  makin-  the  up-turned  hnes  m 
the   features,   and   the  opposite  cUeet  by   drawing   the   Imcs 

downward. 

(l,j  McmFUNG.  A  lesson  in  day  modehnu  would  be 
very  appropriate  in  eunneetion  with  the  study  of  the  pumj)- 
kin  -ipple  or  p.ar.  Atier  the  clay  has  been  softened  to  the 
consistency  of  putty,  by  placin-  in  a  ba-  immersed  in  water, 
let  the  children  each  take  a  piece  about  the  size  ot  a  two- 
inch  ball  at.d  trv  to  fonn  th.e  object  they  are  studymg. 
M.xiel  it  with  a  little  tablet  underneath,  so  that  the  object 
will  have  a  base  and  will  not  roll  about  without  a  proper 
setting.     See  halftone  illustrations  oppiosito. 

If  t!ie  fruit  on  the  branch  is  chosen  for  a  lesson,  the  first 
work  might  be  done  in  ^ray  tones  to  ^ei  th.e  form  of  the 
studv  usini:  black  water  color  and  water.  Following  this, 
make  a  stu.iv  of  the  object  in  full  colors,  leaving  a  high 
li^la  of  li^ht'blue.  if  the  surface  of  the  fruit  is  shiny. 

In  modeling  the  fruit,  the  apple  or  pear  may  be  modeled 
in  tile  full  round,  or  in  r.-licf  :.-ainst  a  day  tablet,  showing 
the  branch  and  a  couple  of  leaves  in  low  relief. 

Too  mu.  h  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  use  of  clay  in 
representing  obi.,  is  in  the  three  dimensions,  as  no  other 
medium  c(.mipares  with  this  one  as  a  means  of  expression. 
After  a  little  practice  in  preparing  the  cl;iy,  the  teacher  will 
not  find  it  troublesome;  after  it  has  once  been  softened  it 
can  be  placed  in  an  earthenware  jar  and  kept  moist  for  some 
tin^.c.  Alter  the  lesson  some  of  the  specimens  may  be  saved. 
and  the  remainder  should  be  pressed  together  to  form  a 
cake,  and  then  p.ounded  together  to  make  a  smooth,  mass 
The  'janitors  are  usually  willing  to  assist  the  teaeher  in  the 
first  prepanition  of  tlie  clay,  which  con.^ists  of  pounding  the 
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T!u-n  suspend  t!ie  ba.c;  and  allon-  t!)c  water  to  drain  ofT.  After 
rnllin.L;  the  Mav  into  a  cake  an.i  plarin-  it  in  a  drv  .lutii  it 
will  he  ready  lor  um'.  l\e  a  strin.t;  to  eut  the  ,  l.v  jn  snia'I 
I-.tres  tor  elass  work.  I'lare  a  pie.  e  of  j.aprr  mv\vv  the 
<Iay  on  the  .iesk.  Do  n(,t  roll  tlie  elay  in  the  hands  but 
press  ,t  into  shape  with  the  thumb  and  Inv^ers.  Xo  other 
tools  are  neeessary   fur  t;,i>  work.' 

Head  to  the  elnldrm  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  whidi 
l"llows;    tne    tea,  her   will   appreeiate   the   sceund   stanza: 

I   t...-k   :i   piiM'  ,,f  ilistic  cl.y 
Aiiil   iil]y   fa^Ili,,Ilc(l    it   one   duv; 
Ami  a-;  !iiv  fini,'iTs  [T(-,>cii  it,  stili 
It   Hi.  Acl    aiiil    VKl.ii-ii    t.i   iriy   will. 
I  I..II1R'  niiiim  wlivn  (lays  wiTe  p.i^t; 
Thf  fit  i.f  il.i\    uas  Ii.ini  at  la  t; 
Till'   f.  rii'.    r   Y'.iw   it   .till   it    !..  re. 
But  1  i,,juM  i.!ianj,u  that  furin  iiu  mure. 

I  t""k  a   f.ioeo  of  livinj,'  rl.-iy 

And  inn.Wy  funned  it  day  t.v  d.iv, 

And  itmuldi-d,  with  ijiy  jxiwrr  and  art 

A  youn;;  thild's  M.ft  ami  yirldinK  luart. 

I  lanic  aKam,  when  vears  wire  ^niM — 

It  w,,.;  a  man  I  l.H.l.cd  iqK.a 

He  .vtill   that  early  impress  tK.rc, 

And    I   enuld   th.inKC  it   nrvennore. 

T-,./.  Make  a  st^dy  frmn  nature  of  a  .seed  pod  on  tlie 
l>raiuh.   usin.i;  eolured   i  rayons. 

I'a.nt  a  simpl.  Oetobe'r  landseape  represc.ntin,-  a  maple 
trer.  or  an  oak  tree,  doinj;  the  work  fnnn  naturr' 

Wnu-  a   brief  outline   of  work   don.-   i,,   drawi.e      " 

<>.  !,,ber.  ^ 

NoVIMin  R 
NovctnUr   ;.,.od.,  are   lure  and  still; 
N'.vcmlKT  days  arc  dear  and  bright; 
Each  n<K.n  Imni.s  up  the  mi.minK'  chill; 
The  morning's  xtiow  is  gone  l.y  night ' 

cn.t     In  ,in„.,i  ^^,„.  ,^„^„  „,  j^^  cuuntry  *,I!  |«  : 
lor  this  Work 
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Each  rt;iy  my  steps  grow  -ilnw.  (jrow  light, 
As  thrciigh  the  w(«'<ls  I   ri-vurent  creep 
Watching  all  things  lie   '■■lowii  to  ^U'f\". 

Hklen   Hint  Jack-^on. 

14.  PreparRtory  Work.     The   interests  of  Xovcmber  center 
aroun.l  t!;e  j. reparations  made  for  winter,  both  by  man  and 
the  lower  animals.     The  children  will  be  interested  to  tell 
you  of  the  houseiiold  stores  in  fruits  and  fuel  that  the  kind 
and   thoughtful  mother  and   fatlier  are  storinj;   away.     The 
farm  ja-Mdui  ts  are  loaded  into  wa,i;ons  and  bruu^hl  into  the 
city,  or  stored  in  the  ^'ranaries  for  future  use.     How  dependent 
all' are    on   the    farnuTs'    successful   harvest!     How   ^r.itclul 
we  should  be  for  his  services  in  provi<lin^' us  with  our  daily 
fcod.     Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  lived  in  the  cuntry 
or  visited  on  tlie  f.inn  when  the  harvest  was  bcin-  v^'l'-^red. 
Ask   them   to   name   the   fruits,    vc-.lablcs   and    !.',raii!S   tliat 
come    from   tlie   farm.     Have   tliem    name   the   varieties   of 
potatoes,    squash,   beets,   parsnijis,   oidur.s,   carrots,   turnips. 
etc.,  also  varieties  of  apples,  pears.  i)i-a.  lies,  :.Tid  the  k'"-""-' 

torn,  wheat,  rye.  barley  and  oat^     also  the  nu.  .     hi<  k..;-y, 

walnut,  butlernut,  <!iestnut.  bee.  hnuts.  Su^.uest  a  nuttm>^ 
p:irty  for  a  day's  outing  in  the  wuo.ls  some  Saturday.  Maiiy 
tropiiies  could  be  brought  Ixu  k  to  use  in  bt  autilyin^'  the 
schoolroom  and  als(i  afford  in'.  festiuK'  subjea-matter  f.ir 
nature  stu.ly,  art  study  an.l  coTr.i«)sttion  work.  T..  des.  nbe 
and  illustrate  :  -n.e  iim.ients  of  a  nutting  I':ii"ty  would  vit.ilizc 
both  the  oral  and  written  work,  an.l  w.iuM  .iwakeii  the  per- 
ceptions of  even  the  dulhsl  pupil.     Try  it. 

Have  the  (hil  Ireti  .les.ribe  the  preparations  the  aniiuals 
make  for  winter -the  s.iuirrel,  K"1'>i'-'".  l^-""'"-  '""'''  "i"""^'. 
bear,  etc.,  also  the  inse.  t  worM.  bet  the  ihiMr.'ii  .ulleit 
and  brmK  to  sclu  ol  the  largest  possible  variety  .  I  nature's 

fruits 

16.  FiiBt  Week,  (a)  Fkiits  .\.s!>  Vi:(-.i:t.\!U  rs.  Suri-est 
to  the  .hildren  that  they  make  pi.  tures  of  some  .>f  the  fruits 
and  v.  ..t.d.les  th.it  are  m.ist  attra.ti\e  in  f.irm  an.l  c.lor. 
The    Hubbard    .un.l     the    .  roiik-ncLked    s.|iiash,   the   turmp. 
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beet  and  onion,  all  make  attractive  studies.  Draw  in  crn-on, 
or  paint  in  silhouette  or  in  full  color.  See  illustrations.  The 
lar^e  variety  of  subjects  makes  it  pc^siVilo  to  chcjose  di'Terent 
ones  for  each  Kradc.  The  lar-er  ones  are  best  suile<l  to  the 
lowest  ^Tades.  Place  them  on  a  chair,  v.hich  may  be  placed 
on  the  teacher's  desk,  in  plain  virw  of  all  jnipils.  If  the 
smaller  ve-etables  are  chosen,  place  thein  on  boards  between 
the  frnnt  dc-ks. 

(b)  CiTTiNG  AND  M(j[)Ei.iNG.  Freehand  cutting:;,  or  tear- 
ing the  pajHT  to  reprcsi  nt  the  rou.^h  surface  of  the  sciuash, 
would  make  \:,ui>d  siat  w-ik.  If  the  sand  table  is  used  t<:) 
carry  out  Hie  idea  of  llie  farm  activities,  the  bams,  wa-ons 
and  wheelbarpiw  ccnild  lie  folded  from  bo'-;u3  or  wrapjiin;^ 
paper,  or  thin  wood  could  be  used  and  the  children  pven  the 
opportunity  to  u-e  the  .saw,  ha-  .■•r  and  tacks  to  fasten 
the  parts  to-cther.  Clay  could  be  u>cd  to  f;ishi(  >n  the  animals 
of  the  fann— horses,  cows,  sheep,  pics— or  the  children  c<ii;!d 
brin-  their  toys  from  hi-:!ie.  Tiiis  i^roblcm  may  occu]iy 
the  greater  v>art  of  the  month,  the  children  bein^'  hai)py  to 
work  at  the  sand  table  before  and  af'cr  school  hours. 

16.  Second  Week,  (ai  Dutdoor  Stidiks.  Compare  the 
^'cncral  aspect  of  the  outdoor  wnrld  this  month  with  ^;ayly- 
rolied  October.  A-k  the  children  if  tluy  can  reco-nize  the 
trees  after  tlu-  leaves  are  ^'one.  Call  to  mind  the  ^'eneral 
features  of  the  landscape  by  such  cjuestions  as  the  following,': 
"Have  you  n  it  iced  the  beautiful  clYects  .jf  tlie  bare  trees 
against  the  sunset  skies'  What  colors  are  in  the  sky  at 
sunset  time'  Could  you  paint  some  bri>.:ht  skies  durin;,'  one 
lesson  and  the  next  lesson  add  the  bare  trees  wlh  your 
black  crayon'-" 

CIkwisc  different  trees  in  the  dilTercnt  j:rades.  Trv  rep- 
n'scntinv;  the  fri.^ky  sciuurel  on  a  tree  branch,  or  at  the  base 
of  the  trees.  Make  a  lar^'.e  picture  of  the  squirrel  with  its 
bushy  tail.     See  illu-tratiiMi,  pac.e   141. 

(b)  Ii.i.fSTK.vTi:  Ki:ai)1NG  bKssoNs.  Continue  free  illus- 
trations of  tl'.e  stories  linm^ht  out  in  the  readmg  lesson  or 
Ujuinnii;  Uiik>. 
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17.  Third  Week.  Special  Events.  Illustrate  stories 
connected  with  the  boyhood  of  Hiawatha,  also  jioricj  con- 
nected with,  the  first  Thanksgiving.  Make  a  wigwam  of 
sticks  and  skins,  and  decorate  it  with  Indian  symbols.  If 
Ijnssibic,  let  the  cliildrcn  make  tl.e  Indian  shirt  and  decorate 
It  with  s\nibols  or  picture  writing,  using  ^-rayola  or  water 
colors.  They  can  also  make  the  Indian  headdress  and  will 
eiijuy  the  work. 

If  the  first  grade  has  chosen  the  working  out  of  farm 
lit(>  on  the  sand  table,  tlie  second  grade  could  develop  Indian 
life,  and  the  third  grade  might  take  up  colonial  life  and  build 
the  first  log  house  and  make  Priscilla  caps  and  kerchiefs 
to  wear  at  l'..e  Thanksgiving  festival.  Let  the  work  be  in 
preparation  f<>r  the  national  holiday,  and  try  to  cultivate 
the  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

18.  Fourth  Week.    Pkei-.xration  for  Thanksgiving. 


-:Ki 


In  thf  cliill  \ovcmV-^r. 
Like  ;i  Minlicuin  bricht. 
Comes  the  f;l;id  Tli.mk-Riving 
Full  cf  ji  y's  own  liK^it. 


T"***^ 

h^' 


Now  at  liMtnc's  dear  f.re.-,iile. 
Many  ii  lnvinR  baii'l 
Meets  in  joy  tcj^ethcr 
In  this  happy  laml. 


.■\nil  thouj^h  we  rejoiring 
Taste  Thanksgiving  cheer, 
'Tis  the  h.ippy  home-love 
M.ikcs  the  time  so  dear. 

L.M-RA  Frost  Armitaob. 

I.e;id  the  children  in  ronvcrsation  to  tell  liow  they  will 
M.'dul  Tliaiiksgiviiig.  Can  ycu  not  plan  to  let  the  children 
i>.Mk  soiiirtliing  and  prepare  a  dish  for  a  school  party?  The 
fust  grade  couM  jirepare  cranberry  sauce;  the  second  grade 
could  bake  beans,  wliile  the  third  could  prepare  the  pumpkin 
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room,  you  can  f^ivc  careful  .lircrtiorr;  an.l  the  ^vork  may  be 
.lonc'at  home.     Arrange   for  rath   one  to  contribute  some- 
thing; for  the  school  party.     The  lon;4  table  use.l  in  km'ler- 
garten  work  couM  be  utih/.d,  .,r  b<,anls  i-lace.l  on  boxe.^  will 
serve  the  purpose.     In  what  w.ay  may  the  art  lessons  serve 
to  increase   the   pleasure   aivl    i-.n.rA   attractiveness   of   the 
occasion?     Paper  napkins  may  be  dec. mated  with  pictures  of 
asters  or  other  fall   llnwers.  turkeys  and  pumpkins.      If  the 
party  is  not  too  lari^e.  place  cards  may  be  hand-i>.iinted  and 
some   appropriate   .Ic.  oration    m.ty   be   abided;   nr   jiumpkins 
may  be  cut   from  paper  p.iintcd.  and  the  name  pnntcl  on 
the'  face    of    the    round    card.     If    the    parents    are    invited, 
invitations  simply  printed  by  the  clnldren.  with  some  added 
sketch  appropriate  to  Thanks'^ivm;.;,  w.>uld  !"■  i.r.ictical.     A 
row  of  pumpkins  in  colored  crayon,  and  a  lew  wcrds  like  the 
following  would  be  appropriate  for  the  invitatinii: 
come  to  our  p.irty."     The  lessons  in  tal 
points  in  table  etiquette  will  be  some  of  the  most  practical 
art  problems  ima|.,'in:dilc. 

Th.e  teacher  should  have  th.e  blackboard  work  sut,'-estive 
of  the  interesting  pictures  associated  with  Thanksgiving  Day 
—a  drawing  <>\  tlie  May-loircr.  a  group  of  vegetables,  or  a 
larue  shock  of  torn  would  be  attractive.  The  set  of  Thanks- 
givmg  pittur.  s  made  by  I-ucy  Fitch  Perkins  and  sold  by 
the  Prang  Kdiuational  Company,  Chica-j^o,  also  the  Thanks- 
giving packet  olTered  by  the  Davis  Press,  Worci-^ter,  Mass.. 
are  helpful.  Tluse  j.ic  tures  may  be  had  for  a  nominal  sum. 
vSmall  reproductions  of  the  pictures  by  George  Henry  l^iUgh- 
ton.  representing  the  Puritans.  PrisciUa,  John  Aldcn,  etc.. 
would  be  interesting  to  the  chiMren  wlio  are  stu  lying  ccdunial 
tiitii  s. 

Tr<.t.     Make  a  study  from  nature  of  a  vegetable,  in  t  rayon 

or  water  colors. 

Draw  a  bare  tree  from  nature,  using  pencil  or  crayon. 

Make   a  suitable    illustration   f"r    blackboard    work,   sug- 
gestive erf  Tkanksgiviivj. 

Write  a  brief  outline  ot  work  dcnie  ounng  November. 
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December,  "h,  Dcccniibcr  d.Mr, 
We  know   v-.ur  l.iUK!"n«   f''^'"- 
And  who  that  i'-Uy  fellow  is 
That  drives  at  ;  ..ch  a  pace. 

The  prancing  stee^!.  the  jinKlinR  bells. 
The  sleigh  with   toys  he:ii*'d   high, 
Proclaim  to  every  child  on  earth 
That  dear   St,   Nick  is  mgh. 

Lum-TII    B.    CfMMINS. 

19.  Nature    and    Picture    Study.      Let    the    art   work   of 
Decentbcr  be  inHuenced  by  the  aspects  of  nature,  by  the 
vuucr  ,amcs  that  ir^terest  ehtldren   by  the  stor.es   songs  am 
poen.s  cspecally   suitable   for   December,   and    ast,  but  not 
° St    by  the:  natural    imlinatt-.n   the  duldren  have  to  ce le- 
bratJ  the  .-ell-ni.h  universal  hoUday  of   Christmas  by  the 
making  of  some  pretty  gift  for  parent  or  classmate      Collect 
pictures   Illustrating    the    ^vlnter    landscape   and    figures    o 
children  in  winter  sports.     Some  of  the  great  world-renowned 
Pictures  of  the  Christ  child   should  become  familiar  to  the 
duldren.     The    following   are   suggested   as  being  especiaUy 
enjoyed  by  the    children    in    lower    grades: 

riu-  MuiloiuiJ  of  the  cV!>Jir— Raphael. 

Madonna  oj  the  Rabbit— T\U^vi.. 

Holy  Family- — Van  Dyck. 

Holy  Familv. — Murillo. 

Arrival  of  the  5;i.T/irni5.-l.eRolle. 

The  Si^iinc  ."l/.ic/.'iniJ-— Hai.hael. 

5/.  Anf.ionv  ^ind  the  Christ  ( Vn/.i  — Munllo. 

\-hnst  ar.hthe  y.v.Vrs.— HofM.ann. 

20  First  Week.  Wint,  R  Sports.  Recall  the  pleasures 
of  the  Ti.anksg.vmg  holiday,  and  ask  the  children  to  draw 
something  to  illustrate  the  good  time  they  enioyed  To 
,nake  the  work  defmite,  ask  a  few  questions  such  as  the 
f',  blowing : "  Did  vou  go  sliding  down  hill  ?  Did  you  go  skating . 
,.  ,  .._..".,,.,..  ...;„,.._K.,n>  rrm  vou  make  a  picture  to  show 
what"  you'  didr-     Use  crayons  and  have  them  represent  the 
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color  of  tl.o  sky,  the  bar.  tree,  an  1  the  .  Inl-lrcn  at    play 
Leave  the  uroun-l  white  to  represent  the  su-.w.     Ask  one  ot 
the  ehihlren  to  brin;^  Ids  sle.l  to  sehool  the  next  day.  so  tb.at 
one  of  tlie  .  hiLh-en  may  pose  with  the  sle.l. 

After  tl-.e  pupils  have  tri.-l  to  express  the  pirturo  from 

memory,  then   f.>lln^v  w>th   a   second   lesson,   usmK  the   s  ed 

•md  the   rlnld   p..Mne.      If   the   eialdren   have    some   dinieultv 

\n  rei'resenun,  ti.e  .led.  have  a  lesson  to  sl,ow  them  how  to 

represent    the    runners    and    the    to,,    f.  .-.-shortened.      The 

pose  could  varv  in  dhlerent  .T.ades.      In   the  hrst  ^rade  the 

Httle  bov  or  eu'l  nuiv  be  pullm-;  the  sl.d,  while  m  the  second 

.rade  the  boy  or  ^k\  mi^jht  be  lyini;  or  sittin^.  on  ti.e  sled,  in 

the  position'he  or  she  Ukes  to  ride  be.t;   and  m  the  third 

Krade  the  ^irl  nn.hl  be  sitting  on  the  sled  and  the  boy  pullmg. 

Use  mamla  paper.  9^.2  inches,  and  crayons,  m  the  nrst 

and  second  grades,  while  water  colors  representing   ii«ure> 

in  silhouette  mii^ht  be  used  in  the  tliird  ^rade. 

After  th.e  pose  lesson  has  been  i^iven.the  next  lesson  could 
be  a  memor>-  ksson  fr.,m  the  pose  lesson,  and  to  ^;ive  a  new 
feature  the  winter  landscape  could  be  added.  Call  attention 
to  tr.e  white  jzround.  the  bare  trc.  ^  and  the  bctutilul  elh.  ts 
of   ice.   snow  and    fro<l. 

Read  from  Whittier's  >,u':J:u>:d  such  parts  as  the  chil- 
dren enjov.  .  , 
21  Second  Week.  Wintkk  I.ANnsc.M'K,  Make  a  special 
study  of  ti'.e  sunset  effects  in  th,e  winter  lands,  .ape.  also  the 
evergreen  trees.  Paint  a  briuht.  pretty  sky  and  represent 
the  .lark  green  evergreen  tree  on  the  lull^ide.  Lse  mamla 
paper  and  water  colors  or  crayons. 

Let  the  clnldren  illustrate  the  followm.u  lines; 

1   ren!cnil.er,  I   reincinUT.   tlie   lir   trees 

a.irk  and   hiKli; 
I   used   to  think   llieir  sli^Ti.lcr   t<.p-^   were 

close  ajjaiii>t   die  j-ky. 


The  bran-.hes  of  the  pii'.e  tree  are  verv  efTectivc  decoration 
at  this  time  of  year,  uie\    .u.o  :=^rve  a 
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study.  Let  tlio  cliiMrcn  I'aiiu  a  wa'^ii  to  rcjircscnt  a  brif^ht- 
colort'il  sky,  aii'l  allur  liiat  ^^•a^il  !.as  ilrir.l  ji.rt.'  lly  let 
them  use  eitlicr  hla>  k  fir  ;jn m  i  raym  :iii'!  rr|.rcsint  the  loni,', 
slcraler  m.L-'iks  of  tlie  pine.  Tl;'.  cWTi-^rrcn  ine  ami  the  eones 
make  yjHnl  units  of  ilc-i-n,  and  (Ultin;.;s  may  be  made  to  be 
useil   later  tu   d.c  .  nrate   tile  t'hvistmas  :.;ifts 

22.  Third  Week.  rKi.i>.\K  \i  ions  iok  ("hkistm.vs.  The 
art  %vork  this  wcik  slioul  !  be  i  orrel.att'd  as  i  lusi-ly  as  possible 
with  the  eonstru(ti"n  work.  If  Christmas  boxes,  calendars, 
picture  fra'.nis.  blotters,  ite.,  are  to  be  r  ^ed  as  ^ifts,  the  art 
lessiiiis  simald  be  direi  ted,  to  niakin;.;  desi;.;iis  suitable  fur  these 
obje>.ts.  Tne  snowllakes  make  beautiful  luiiis  that  may  be 
used  in  desi:-'n  work.  I'wM  tiie  p.ii'er  and  eul  l(j  su;,.;;.;i.'Sl  the 
bi'autiftil  j^i'ometrie  units.  Tlu'  exerrrtiii  tree  eoiwa-ntional- 
ized,  the  holly  lea\e.;  and  berries  and  the  jioinsettia  art!  all 
season.-ible  subjei  ts  ti.r  d.fsi:.jns.  Si'e  illustretiou  uf  I'csv^i: 
/').,'/s,  ]':i'.as  III  a-:d   ri;.  also  Cni.'^lrUi  twi:    11'. tA'.   Iia:^'e  41). 

One  of  tl;e  mn-t  aeee]'table  t'ilts  the  e],''  I  can  make  to 
the  parent  is  a  jiortfoho  <  nnt.mnn^  tlie  s>  i.nn  ,rk  the  child 
has  done  durim;  the  ti  rni.  To  m.ike  l!ie  portfolio,  choose 
so!ue  he.i\-v.  colored  pajie!-.  br^wn,  .U!a\'  nr  ejeeti.  and  fciid 
it  in  the  leiiter.  tu  m.ikt'  a  i.n\er  in  wliuh  tin'  work  may  be 
fasttn.  d.  I'old  the  ed-es  in.  tn  tuake  the  iiortf'.lio  m(-re 
firm,  if  ;i  p'^rtfolio  is  di'sired  kere  eiioui^h  fur  i>.ipers  0x12 
inches,  U'-e  paj'cr  iiaj4  nii  hcs.  allowing  one  iuih  to  tuld  in 
on  each  side. 

Let  the  ihildrcn  cut  ;i  imit  of  design  fr')ni  paper,  and  in 
the  first  ^'ra<l»'  these  units  may  be  pasted  to  inrm  a  desi^,'n 
on  th.e  portfolii'.  lu  llic  second  and  thinl  ^^rades  the 
unit  may  be  tr:iied  ;iround  ;ind  ji.iinled  with  color  ill 
hartimiiy  vith.  the  ]i;ipei.  At  v'hrisimas  the  use  of  reil 
and  ereeu  in  c'lmbinatii  iii  i-.  permissible,  and  the  holly 
and  pinn^etti.i  make  j^ood  units  for  ilesi;.'n.  The  ilesij.;n 
sh.ould  be  convcTitional,  ;itid  ixeti  in  tiie  lower  Kr.ades 
the  rhildrcn  m.iv  lie  taui;ht  to  know  th.it  f>iittt'i-s  ;ire  not 
suitiible  to  Use  as  decuratiuiib,  when  ai^jilied  to  lon-tructetl 
objei  Is. 
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Print  tilt'  word^  Merry  Chrisiinas 


Make  some  suitable  blackboard  rlrawiTi5:<:  for  Christmas; 
a  Christmas   tree    full  of  ^itis,  Santa  Claus  m  a  sU-i,i^h  with 
rein'lcf-r,  a  firL-]>Uue  witli  storkin^s  liani,'in 
enjovfil  by  thr  rliiMrcn 
or  some  other  .-qii  rupriate  sentiment. 

l\>t.     Illustrate   a  winter  scene   witii    a 
with  a  sled.     I'-e  (.rayons. 

Dniw  a  d(<ien  to  ^how    an    apyirop-iate 
Christmas  gifi    madr  by  \our  \>\\y\\- 

Write  a  brief  outline  ol  wurk  dune-  durm-   iJet ember 


ti;.^>ire  of   a  iiuld 
it  ion  for  a 


,!, 


"33. 
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Wlio   ("iiii"-    d.ir.iin-    ''M-r    X\w    -ivw. 
His  si.l't   littK-  ti'ft   :.!1   Imto  aii'l   r.  -   ■.  ' 
Ojn'ii  the  door,  thi.ui;h  t!io  wild  wind-  hlnw. 
T.iKi'  tlio  ihild   in  ami   inakf  hini  k.sv. 
T.iki-  liiin  in  ;iiul  liold  liiin  d...r; 
He  i>  llif  woudcrlul  Kl'id    "^'"■v   YiMf, 

UlN.-.!!    M.    Mri.nrK. 

23.  First  Week.  Toys.  .Xft.-r  tlie  Ch.ristmas  holiday; 
the  rlnldren  will  be  ea^er  to  t.ll  you  about  all  tlu'  ;.:ood  things 
Santa  Claus  brou-lit  them.  Let  tlieni  illustrate  frerly,  to 
siiow  you  some  of  llicir  Christ, iias  j^ifts.  Ask  the  eluldrcn 
to  brinK  some  of  their  toys  to  school  to  enjov  willi  the  other 
ehildren,    and    to    u->e    as   obin  ts    for   drawin-. 

It  would  b«-  imrrestin-  to  ^tudy  lu.w  and  wi'.ero  our  toys 
are  made.  The  (i.rm.ms  are  t!ie  ^reat  makers  of  toys.  A 
eraftsm.m's  >;uild  lUMr  Clii<  :i,;o  is  also  doin;.;  some  vt  ry  inter- 
cstin^{  work   in   niakimr   siini'li-   and   substantial   toys. 

Select  some  of  tlic  sitniilc'-t  toys  for  the  first  ^;rade.  The 
tov  anim.d,;  are  \ary  K"""U  the  bear,  doj;,  horse,  .at  or  ele- 
phant would  make  ^ood  stiidi.s  for  silhouette  work.  These 
studies  woul!  be  inti  resting  ^ubirris  for  free!  and  1  utlin;^  and 
clay  mod.  Im^.  In  the  sceond  and  tiiird  ^;rades  more  .litVicult 
toys  mi>;hl  be  usud  as  stu<lies.  suited  to  the  power  of  the 
children  to  represent  them.  The  toy  engine  and  tiain  of 
cars,   th.e   c.irts  and  hordes,  arc  all  interrstinL^   material.     A 
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box  of  tools  would  serve  nilniirably,  nirl  ofiponany  so  when 
in  llie  hands  of  the  ihildrcn  su^'^^estin^  tlicir  use.  For 
example,  k-t  a  hoy  demonstrate  the  jirnixT  positions  of  the 
workman  in  usuv.,'  the  saw,  the  hanimrr.  the  ])lanc,  ttc. 

24.  Second  Week,  (a)  Ohjkct  Dkawin...  Ask  tlie  ihil- 
drcn to  hrin;,'  a  toy  liniin  for  use  in  ilhistratin;^  tiie  prinei])le 
of  the  furesliorteneii  ( ire'e.  Ih.ld  the  drum  so  that  the 
children  can  see  across  the  top,  antl  ask  them  if  it  appears 
round,  like  a  ( J-:le,  or  narrow,  as  an  dlijise.  (live  a  drill  in 
drawinj,'  e!li])s  Draw  apiieannue  of  liir  d,rum  wlieri  the  to[) 

is  a  Iitllc  bclo»-  tlie  level  of  the  eye  and  .appe.irs  like  an  ellipse. 
Then  place  the  drum  so  that  it  is  ahove  t'le  le\el  of  the  eye 
and  ask  wiiat  fare  conies  into  view.  The  eliildrcn  should 
see  the  bottom  faee,  and  should  note  that  this  fa.  e,  as  the 
drum  is  held,  looks  like  an  ellipse.  Ha\e  the  children  draw 
the  drum  as  it  ajipears  a  little  above  the  le\e!  of  the  eye. 
Hold  the  drum  as  tiie  iinimer  tarries  it  in  the  b;'nd.  and 
ask  the  children  how  it  appears.  Draw  it  as  it  appears 
wlu'n   held   in   this  ]K,sition.     See   illustrations. 

If  the  children  siunild  be  familiar  with  the  dram,  choose 
something;  else  that  will  demonstrate  t!ie  same  <yhndri.al 
pnnciple,  n.imely,  that  when  the  i  in  l-  is  seen  ohliquely,  it 
appears  to  be  an  ellipse.  The  toy  tub  or  i)ail  will  .ser\-e  the 
same  j.urjiose.  Draw  in  outline.  The  work  from  the  objects 
Kiuld  be  varied  by  havinir  a  ihild  jiose,  u-in-  liie  dilTerent 
('bjects.  Poses  of  tl'.e  boy  with  t'le  (h-uni,  or  ^;irl  washing, 
usm^'  the  tub.   will  delii;'-,t  tlie  children.     See   illustrations. 

(b)  TiiK  rr\(n..  In  t!,ese  exen  ises  the  lead  i.en.il,  a  very 
soft  medium,  sl;.,ul,i  1„.  introdu.  ed.  I'rt  vious  to  this  the 
(rayons,  bhuk  and  colored,  .siiouM  be  usid,  as  tin  y  resi)ond 
more  easily  to  the  totuh.  Tlie  jien.  ii  tan  be  introduced 
earhi '-,  if  the  cliUdren  ha\e  develojied  some  power  of  ex- 
pression. On  t!>e  olher  hand,  if  their  musv  les  are  still  weak, 
tlie  soft  crayon  should  be  loiMmi.d. 

2fi.  Third  Week.  Onjic  r  Iik.xwinc  (Co\7i\T-n>h  (i) 
Sodp  I  uhl'L-s.     fontinue    <,hie.t    dr.iwm;;.       Tiie    first    ^,Tade 

children  shollld    In'  civi  tl     i    .Inll    in    /U  .,■•■.,.,  .;_.!... 
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1)L'  introduccfl  by  liavin^'  a  soap-bubble  party,  in  which  the 
chiMren  \vi'il  sec  Iik-  inrtL-.,  t.  invm  aiiii  beautiful  colors.  Ask 
the  chiliinn  if  ihey  wouhi  like  to  try  to  represent  the  dilTerent 
sizeil  bubbles  or  sjihtrcs.  Have  them  draw  with  their  peii- 
( ils  or  travons  on  tlu'  blackboard  to  represent  the  bubbles. 
Draw  a  i  in  le.  Show  ti.e  i.  hiMren  how  to  draw  the  eiri  le  by 
holdint^  the  pencil  pointin;..,'  lo  the  left,  and  eonnnencin:,'  at 
the  bottom  of  the  i  ir^  Ic.  Tnov'in.;.;  around  to  the  leti,  top.  riL^ht 
and  bottom.  Alter  a  le>son  in  drawing,  have  a  painting'  lesson 
to  rejiresint  tiic  bubbles. 

Mttli,;!.  .M(.:>ien  the  water  colors.  Take  a  bnisliful 
of  watt  r.  and,  starimi;  in  the  center,  represent  the  eircle  by 
water  only.  Tlun  tmul,  tlic  colors  lit^'litly,  and  touchin;.^  t!'.e 
wet  circle,  drop  in  ti'.e  delicate  colors  to  represent  the  irri- 
desccllt   colnrs   (jf   the    snap   bubble. 

(j)  /.(;i.7cm;>.  The  second  and  third  tirades  could  study 
the  beautiful  furm  and  tulors  (if  Jajjanese  lanterns.  These 
will  form  allr.n live  di'corations  in  the  schoolroom,  hunt:  in 
a  corner  or  in  the  window,  fastened  to  the  window  coni.  The 
furni  of  the  lantern  will  re\iew  the  sjihere.  or  ovoid,  and 
the  black  bands  are  c\dindrical.  When  hunt,'  above  the 
level  of  the  eye,  liow  do  the  bands  apjtear?  Can  you  see  into 
the  top  or  tl'.e  bottom  of  the  lylii-.der?  Have  the  cinldren 
show  in  thei;-  drawings  what  they  si'e  Tliey  may  use  the 
colored  crayons  to  show  the  ]>retiy,  brij^ht  colored  lantern 
and  tlie  bi.ic  k  bands.  The  pLiin  color(>d  lantern  will  be  the 
simjilest  and  best  to  use.  .\fi(  r  a  lesson  usiml;  the  colored 
cravens,  try  usIul;  the  w.ilcr  colors. 

.\!itli,<<l.  If  the  lantei'ii  is  pl.un  color,  paint  the  shape 
of  the-  body  (;f  the  lantern,  and  then  use  all  tl:rce  >  olors  mixed 
to  make  bhu  k.  In  rcj 'resent in.i;  the  liands.  paint  ttiein  a 
tin;.'  ^pa' c  ;i\'.\iy  iioni  the  iiody,  which  may  be  still  wet. 

26.  Fourth  Week.  OnncT  Dhaaivc,  (Continted). 
Contmue  ebjci  t  drawniL',  and  v.ary  the  pro.'r;im  in  the  first 
};rade  by  some  illustrative  dr.awiiiL;  of  stories  or  nursery 
rhymes.  In  ■  hoosiiii;  obje.  ts,  select  those  th.at  will  be 
attruitive  to  the    ci.ddren.     A  little  set  of  dishes  that  the 
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girls  (OuM  brinj;  from  homcwoul.l  be  interesting.     A  lesson 

on  lunv  to  set  the  tal.le,  .-.•i.i  also  how  dishes  are  made,  would 
be   \  cry   inst-m  In  t.-. 

After  a  lrs>nn  nn  dr;iwin,i:;  the  appearance  of  ciiy)S  and 
bowls,  in  the  hrst  -ra.ie,  and  i  u])  and  saucer,  or  teapot, 
in  the  se.ond  and  third  ^railes,  a  final  lessen  could  hv  given 
in  represi^ntiii-  a  t.a  pany.  Let  some  <>{  the  children  pose 
at  the  table,  and  after  studying,'  the  simple  lines  of  table 
and  I  hair  and  sitiin-  (i-urc,  ask  the  children  to  draw  what 
they  see,  (jr  what  they  (  ,in  remember. 

Clay  modchn-  would  be  a  voy  valuable  form  of  study 
of  the  dishes.  A  bowl  wc^ild  br  tlie  easiest  form  to  model. 
The  cuj)  wit!,  a  lian.llc  mi-ln  be  attempted  in  the  third  grade. 
Do  not  attempt  plat'  s,  as  tliey  are  .-qa  to  be  too  tliin  an-l 
break  too  easily.  See  haliione  i!histrali(;n  of  dav  vases 
made  Ijy  i  hildren  in  tise  third  grade. 

lest.     Make   a   drawing   from   some  children's  toys. 

Make  three  drawings  from  some  cylindrical  obiect  (not 
a  <lrumi  to  illustr.ate  the  apj.earance  of  cylindrical  objects 
in    dihert  nt    positions. 

W  rite  the  primiple  governing  tiie  apjiearance  of  cylindrical 
objects. 

Write  brief  outlines  of  work  m  .Ira wing  .lom-  in  January. 
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'Tis   splendid    t..    li\c   so    pr,,ii(ily 

That  IdiiK  alter  y.  m  nre  R^ne. 

The  thiiiKS  y,  .u  di.i  are  remenilxTod. 

And  rec<  .limed   uiiiler  the  sun; 

Te  li\e  se  bravely  and   purely 

Th.it  a  natien  stops  on  its  way. 

And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum, 

Kee[,s  its  til.  „s,.l-.ts  ,.f  ynur  nat.il  dav. 
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27.  Preparation  for  Special  Days.  The  month  of  Febru- 
ary is  rich  in  annixersarus  whi>  h  suggest  many  intorestinR 
things  along   the  line  of  literature  and  art.     The  events  of 
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1  ihu  birth>l;ty  unniver-an.^ 


)f  Abraham  Linmln 


Charles 


Dickens  an 
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Show  an\  uii  turos  ymi 


have  of  these  riKii,  an 


1  of  anv  of  the  characters 
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by  Dickens.     Rea.l  some  storied  or  -.ocms, 
Wit.n^^s  or  speeches  on  th.  ir  birthdays. 
Continue  the  .Irawii 


or  extracts  tmin 
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(1  Lincoln 


an.l  Since  the  illustrations,  onncctcl  with  Dickens  an. 
in,  lu.l..  the  .Irawm,  of  their  early  homes  the  problem  of  draw- 
ing -loUM.s  an.l  ..th.T  re.  tan;^ular  objects  may  very  appropr, 

atelv  be  taken  u]>.  , 

The  r.bi,.  ts  in  the  room.  <u,  h  as  flower  pots  with  ^'row.n« 
pl,nts  a  table,  a  .  hair,  a  ben.  h.   a  stove,  a  ^lobe.  an   mK 
!„„„..   et.-.  mav  be  .irawn  fn.m  t he  ..bject  an.l  tn.m  mem..ry. 
F,,r  1)1.  kens-  Inrth.lay.  Februarv  -^\^.  a  geranium  ,n    tlower 
sh..ul.l  be  brought  to  s.  hool  if  none  is  ^'rowin^  m  the  s.  i..ob 
The  red  geranium  was  the  favorite  th.wer  of  Charles  Di.  kens. 
The  ehil.lren  miv;ht  be  allowci  t.>  .Iraw  hi.  second  favon.o 
the  vellow  pansv.  an-l  .  olor  it  with  .rayons  or  v^ater  eou,rs^ 
Tho't.'a.her  shouM.   .1   p..ssible.  show  a.  col-.re.l   puturc  of 
a  V.llow  pan^^V.     Su.  h  pi.  tures  are  .-Men  foun.l  m  m^cI  cata- 
loLes      Tea  h.TS  will   .1..  w,  11   t..  kcr    seel    eatalo.-ues   ,n 
tlH.,r'ro.>ms.    f.-r   tluy   will    .  i'.n   be   useful    as  illustrations 

.ui.l    m    su,,estm,  th r.    t.  shape  ami  .  ..l..rot.l..w,Ts. 

S,.m."fthe.hil.l  stories  of  Du  kens  or  the  short  p..ems 
„f  L„n,i..ll..w  shouM  be  read  an.l  the  .  hiMren  aske.l  t..  -Iraw 
l^tur.;  to  Illustrate  them.      Kuch  .  hiM  sh.-uM   b..   a<ke.l  to 
Illustrate  the  p  .rt  h..  ■  hooses  for  himself.     In  a.l.litu.n  f.  the 
new  w.,rk  for  the  month  it  is  wise  in   February  an.l  in  e.ar  y 
M  ,r.  h  1..  review  the  work  in  simple  <lesit,'n.  sh(.-vin^;  how  to 
m.,kc  beautiful  bonlers  by  repetition  of  units  of  t..rm  or  by 
,l,,n,,ti.m..f  forms,  an.l  h..w  to   till  squares  an.l   obl..a^;s 
with  svm.netrieal  .lesi>:ns  by  the  appluation  ot  the  law  ol  har- 
m,.n V  between  opp.»;,te  parts.    These  dcsifins  may  be  m  eolors. 
08    First  Week       Ri,  .  oint.    Links       Illustrate    on    the 
bUu  kboar.l  the  app-raa,  e  -f  the  rece.lin^  lines  m  the  lan-b 
scape  as  they  are  nutiecd  i.i   the  roa.l.  railroad,  telegraph 
poles  and  houses. 
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Method.  First  dniw  a  long  horizon  line,  then  irrlicate 
ihe  lines  in  a  roail  (iir.rtly  in  front  of  the  observer,  ahov/ing 
Ihcm  In  nicfl  .a  a  point  on  the  horizon;  this  point  is  called 
the  vanishiui:  ^oint.  Indicate  also  how  t'res  are  repre- 
sented ai  .luVerint  clislan>  es,  diminishmK'  in  apparent  size 
us  tl-.ey  are  nv-re  distant.  Allow  the  pupils  to  follow  by 
drawing;;  wit!i  p'  mils  and  pai'iT. 

After  a  le-.nii  (,n  the  t;eneral  features  of  the  Ian  cape, 
make  a  .irawni^  '>f  the  housi-.  The  lirst  drawing  may  con- 
sist of  a  fmnt  or  side  elevation  of  the  house,  a  drawing  which 
"ives  tlie  fa.  IS  of  the  form ;  that  is,  prniHirtinnai.:  height  and 
Tength.  tlie  shape  of  the  roof,  and  arrant;- Ment  of  win-lows 
an.'l  door.  Sui  h  drawings  may  he  made  to  represent  the  street, 
with  its  '.T-up  of  houses,  stores  an-l  other  buildings.  Let  th- 
eliildren  TV  to  make  memory  dr.iwi;.,,.;s  from  tli- streets  with 
whieli  th.rv  are  familiar.  After  the  children  >  an  represent  the 
front  elevation  of  the  h.ouse,  showing  good  pr,,porlion,  tlien 
it  will  he  well  to  iiuroduee  the  house  in  perspective.  See 
illuslratior.,  ii.i:.'e  i  .■;. 

29.  Second  Week,  tai  I-kkspkctivf.  Call  the  attention 
of  the  pui'iis  to  Ih.e  ai'pearanee  of  the  house  when  both  side 
and  front,  or  any  two  faces,  are  visible.  .Notice  that  ore 
siele  mav  look  verv  narrow  fr.Mii  l.'ft  to  right,  or  j^^cslu-rtcncd. 
as  we  sav,  ai>d  tlia.  the  roof  also  appears  uarr.:wcr.  according 
to  our  position  in  r.  latum  to  th.e  house.  Let  the  teacher 
ihustraie  liiese  points  by  drawing  a  house  on  the  blackboard 
in  angular  p.  r^pe^tive;  t'lat  is.  at  suJi  an  angle  to  the 
observer  that  two  fai  es  arc  cisible. 

Draw  t!;e  vertical  corner  that  appears  nearest  to  the 
observer,  then  plaec  the  reniainin-  verti.  al  corners,  oeing 
eareui!  to  notue  how  far  aw.iy  they  appear  from  the 
first  vertical.  Then  draw  the  lines  that  represe-U  the 
receding  edges  at  the  b.e^e  of  the  house,  lettii  g  them 
slant  sligl-.tly  upward  toward  the  horizon  from  tlie  corner 
nearest  to  the  obs..•r^.•r.  All  the  lines  in  the  roof  will 
slant  downward  toward  the  horizon,  being  above  the 
horizon  Inic. 
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Cb)  Lincoln's  Birthplace.  After  the  thil'lron  can  draw 
n  simple  bouse  in  perspeuive,  k'ivo  tlum  a  pu  ture  uf  tiie  old 
1--  bouse  so  familiar  as  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln,  located  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  The  children  would  enjoy 
I  i''.!ecting  sticks  and  makini;  a  log  house  similar  to  this  one, 
and  the  pup.ils  in  third  j,'ra<le  could  also  phin  the  old-fash- 
I'-ncd  stick  cliinuK'y.  After  tin;  house  is  built,  the  cliiblren 
•■say  rcjiresent  the  b.ouse,  workini,'  from  tlie  small  model. 

The  free  illustrations  mi^'ht  include  rcpr<'scntationsof  some 
of  the  stories  connected  with  the  early  hk'  di  Lnu  <.!n. 

(c)  Vai.kntines.  The  secoml  week's  work  will  of  course 
ini  lude  the  making  of  wdontines,  in  I'.onor  <.>f  tlie  good  old 
.'•^t.  Valentine,  who,  it  is  said,  went  abi^ut  doing  good  to  people 
unawares. 

The  freehand  cutting  and  p.iinting  of  liearts,  with  a  simple 
love  token  printed  neatly.  wouM  serve  the  ]iurp(jse;  or  more 
(l.iboratc  ones  may  be  planned  which  miglit  be  decorated 
witli  ;.  llower  border.  Violets  would  bo  most  appropriate 
I'T  su;  !i  a  border. 

30.  Third  and  Fourth  Weeks,  ui  i  Tin;  C.wadi.uv  Iw.ac. 
At  .some  time  during  the  year  every  child  should  make  the 
I  nion  Jack.  A  >  nrre.  t  picture  is  found  m  nearly  every 
^< Ties  of  Canadian  reading  books.  If  there  is  none  in  anv  of 
y.ur  si  hool  books  get  your  school  l)oar<l  to  write  to  the 
.Methodist  Hook  Company,  Kii  hniond  St.,  West  Toronto,  ami 
procure  a  co])y  of  an  excellent  book  about  the  Union  Jack. 
This  book  gives  the  history  of  the  flag  and  tells  the  correct 
method  of  constructing  it.  Every  school  in  Canada  should 
■lave  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  will  not  always  do  to  buy  a 
small  Union  Jack  for  the  pupils  to  rn\^\-_  pM-eause  ver\  often 
the  flags  sold  in  stores  are  not  coi ;  heir  form  ami  in 

the  a.-rangement  of  the  p>arts  of  the  ihig. 

The  teat  her  shouM  show  .separately  in  colored  sketches 

on  the  bla(  kboard  the  St.  Cieorge's  Cross,  a  red  cross  rectan- 

•■  on  a  white  ground;  the  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  a  white 

■hagonally  on  a  blue  background:  and  the  Irish  Cross, 

a  diagonal  red  cross  on  a  white  backgrouiid.      Having  bhown 
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th(_-  cross,  s  of  Kn:.:hiii.i.  S^otlun.!  ;uvl  Ireland  srparatcly,  the 
icaihcr  sl.onM  \«>\vA  \n  the  di'TrrLiU  parts  of  the  I'nion  ja.  k 
un.l  ask  the  piq-ils  f-  t.I!  from  whi.  h  of  the  three  crosses 
oaeli  part  of  the  Ihi.L,'  .  onu-s. 

The  tearher  shouM  (arefuP.y  U'ad  the  pupils  to  see  that 
the  red  Iri-h  Cros->  does  iMt  run  strai-ht  !r..ni  >  nriier  to  cor- 
ner of  the  tia-.  It  should  l.e  lower  oil  the  half  of  the  lla- 
next  to  the  lia-  p"le.  he.  ause  when  Ireland  was  united  t  < 
ICn^'land  and  S.  olland.  the  So.t.  h  penpl,'  uiM^ted  that  next 
tothelia;.'  jM.le,  the  longer  part  of  the  white  S.  otcli  Cross 
sliould  l.e'al.o\e  the  Iri^h  Cross.  Oii  tl;e  oth.r  lialf  oi  the 
tla-  the  Irish  Cross  is  n.  Mrer  the  fip  .,t  the  S.  otdi  Cr.-s.  Ail 
eorre.tlv  made  Union  Ja>  ks  show  tin-,  arrair^ement  very 
clearly.'  Many  1  imes  f,  en  in  the  Hrilish  lunpirethe  rni'.n 
Ja>k  may  lie  seen  hairjni-  uj.side  .i-wn  I'upiU  should  be 
trained  tc»  haii,.;  their  own  llai;  prop'-rly. 

Children  in  the  kunleriMrtens  and  jiriniary  -rades  may 
rut  out  the  jiarts  of  tli.-  rniou  Ja.  k  and  jia^te  ;hem  <n\  a 
white  ba.  k-round  t..  mak  th.  :1a:-;.  ntlur  ,  lav-es  sh,,uM 
color  the  lla- with  ir,>y..n-.  ..r  water  .  olnrv  The  Canadian 
ria.t;  consists  of  the  I'liiMn  Ja.  k  on  the  .  oriier  oi  a  rcl  lla^-, 
with  the  arms  of  tlie  l)..miiii<m  on  the  taM  1  he  pupils 
shouM  he  trained  to  know  th.-  arms  ni  th.'ir  ..wn  pr.i\inee, 

and   of  the   .lominion       A   l; 1    oi.  ture   ..ithe   arm-  of  the 

dominion  should  he  m  e\ery  s.  hook  '!  lie  lla,..'  will  m.ike  a 
rio.st  appropriate  suhjeit  f"r  drawin-.  the  thir.l  and  lourth 
weeks  of  February. 

In  a.lditi'.i;  to  the  tea.  Inn-  of  tlie  ilae,,  the  l.ist  two  weeks 
shouM  be  ].ari!y  devo'e.i  C-  ilhist rat  in;^  the  stories  of  Du  kens. 
the  poems  of  Lon);fellow,  ami  early  seems  in  the  life  ot 
Lincoln.  If  the  teacher  chooses  wisely  she  may  ;.;.  t  m.uiy 
stories  and  poems  that  will  make  pictures  in  the  ima-mations 
of  the  ehihlren,  which  they  will  enjoy  tryini;  to  j.ul  .m  j.aper. 
The  teacher  must  nut  b-e  u\er  severe  m  her  entu  isius. 

7.  .s/.  Make  j:  druwinj^  to  show  the  appearance  of  rectan- 
j^ular  obj'Hts — house  cjr  box. 

Write  the  principle  of  reetanijular  perspe  • 
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Mrikc  a  lirawin;^'  to  illustrate  an  ajiprnjiriatc  blarkhnard 
skfti  h  t(jr  ll'.is  iiidiuh. 

Write  brief  outliii.-  of  W(;rk  in  drawing  during  i'tbruary. 

MAFrii 

The  Sprinv;  i-;  near.  1  kiKiw  it  well 
Thiiu^;!)  ii>lil  air  wrajis  the  ti>\vn; 
'l'll"UL'!i   "II   the  liill   and   in   tla-  ilale 
The  .--lir.  eniiL;  tree;^  are  Itmwii. 

Thimpli   liini-^  are  hidini;  still   afar, 
'IIk'Uj.;!!  i-ak  U'a\es  ru--lle  drv, 
Thdu^'h   frust    is  nn   tlie   jia-ture   bar. 
She's  near!     I'll  tell  >' .u  why; 

A  siiijlK'am  pa\-e  a  merry  si^'n; 

"ju-t      Ici'loW      11:1,"      !k'     ..al'l; 

His  dai.iiiii,'  t  s'es  sin  ',v  iiitu  mine; 
I   lilted   uji   my   head; 

I  I("  iked  aiTi  >s>  a  \aie  .  .f  sni  ae. 

Ami    thiTe   \i\   h is  !■!    >;rav 

The    I'Ussy    \\ill.,w-,    whisiK.ri'd    low, 
"Tlie   i-pring's   n^it    far   away 

I.'i  Hi  K     AVKKY    <'im)S1i:Y. 


32.  The  Month  of  Awakening.  The  month  cjf  March 
Fti.i.'Ljest  -  :nany  .atiMliis.  nlatmi;  buth  to  work  and  -.'lay, 
that  may  be  turned  to  aecount  fnr  !es-,nns  in  art. 

Mari  h  is  tbe  inonih  <\\  t!;e  awaki  ning  in  nature,  and  tiic 
children  will  \»-  ititeresti  .1  to  find  the  lirst  buds  on  tree  and 
shrub.  The  animal  wcrld.  too.  is  I'Sj'ei  iall\-  mti  restnig  ;it 
this  season,  and  if  the  children  are  studying  any  ol.ase  of 
animal  life,  it  will  atToni  good  mat-rial  fnr  art  studv.  Tlie 
j>et  ral.iliit,  rat  or  dog  eould  be  brouglit  into  the  si  iioolrooni 
for  spei  ial  s'.udy. 

33.  First  Week,  (ai  Iii.rsrKATi  n  I'm  ms.  Let  the  chil- 
dren 'l'-ain.il-,/e  or  :e  t  out  in  jilay  the  Work  ol  the  week,  as 
tlii.'-'    little   i!.\me   sujgests. 
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On  Monday  v.-hcn  tlu'  day  is  fair, 

I  wasli  my  doUy's  c'l"thcs; 

On  Tuesday  1  can  iron  them 

AUlio;it;h   it   rains   or  snows; 

On  Wcdnt'sday  I  p"  "^'^  t"  I'lay, 

I   take  my  dolly  too; 

On  Thursday  I  rccfixc  my  friends, 

I'so    notliinp;    cl.-^e    to    do; 

Then  Kriday  i.  the  time  to  i  lean 

AikI   sft  all   things  to  ri>,'lits; 

On  Saturday  my  doll  ami   I 

Walk   out   and   see   the   sights. 

Ask  tho  rhildrcn  to  brin.i,'  a  toy  tub,  washboard  and  iron, 
a  (loll  and  dull  larria.L'r.  Ditic-rcnt  childn-n  may  bu  called 
upon  to  ait  out  the  >iitTiTcnt  sn'ni  s.  After  the  j^art  has 
been  dramatizeii,  ask  I'.ie  ihildren  to  make  a  memor\'  draw- 
ing: for  eaeh  day.  Let  the  work  ecncr  tlie  lessons  lor  the 
\veek,  and  tise  dii'ferent  iiudimns  for  the  representation.  The 
(.rayon  will  be  tlie  simplest,  medium,  and  the  illustration 
of  ehildren's  wo-k   will   sii^^^t'st   the   treatment.' 

The  third  .i,'rade  mii^lit  try  an  (.lutline  drawini,'  and  painting 
of  the  same  in  water  eolors.  as  sui^yested  in  the  colored  illustra- 
tion.     See  Color  Plate  seetion. 

(b)  I'.M'KK  Ci'TTiNC.  Freehand  cuttint.,'  of  the  various 
utensils  used  in  the  week's  Wcrrk  would  sii;..;,i;est  suvli  things 
at  a  bench,  tub,  pail,  iron,  broom  or  sweeper.  These  cut- 
tings !nay  be  mounted  on  black  pajier,  whith  may  be  secured 
from  a  piicture  framer.  It  is  the  inexiiensive  black  ]iaper 
that  is  pasted  at  the  back  of  pictures,  and  sells  for  a  few  cents 
per  yard. 

34.  Second  Week.  Birds  and  BK.\NrHi:s.  Ask  the 
children  if  they  have  been  t ollcctini;  tlie  budding  tree  branches. 
The  pussy  willows,  lilacs,  horse  clicslnut  and  po].>lar  all  make 
intercsiini;  and  beautiful  studies.  Pkne  the  br.am  lies  for 
the  cliildren  to  draw  from  as  you  did  in  th.e  fall,  by  pinning 

1  The  teacher  may  lie  intcreste-I  to  knnw  that  the  chil'lren  u\  tlu*  thif'i  rrale  in 
the  TratninR  Schnti!.  Western  State  NVinru!  Srhciol,  Kalat:ia^au,  MilIi  uia<ie  the 
W»»h  t'Ciith  aiil  llie  tlolhtb  hDrsc  thai  art  picture. 1 
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them  on  the  pastcboarci  f.-i^i-k  ami  pining  them  on  l.oanis 
across  the  desks. 

Illustrate  freely,  l.y  blai  kiioard  .Irav.-iiii,',  the  soft,  hirrv 
pussy  willows.  Wliite  crayon  on  li!a.  k  paper  is  also  verv 
eflcctive,  as  well  as  the  Mat  k  (rayon  <,n  niarnla  paj)er.  The 
horse  chestnut  lii:ils,  with  the  tender  yello\v-.t;reen  leaflets 
and  dark,  waxy  l.iud  seales,  are  very  beautiful  represented 
in  water  i  olors. 

35.  Third  Week.  Sirnirs  in-  Fickkks.  The  <  hildren 
will  be  jdayinj,'  the  si.rin-  s.;aines.  niarhles,  juin;.iiig  rope,  and 
baseball,  about  this  ti-:;r.  'i'lie  teacher  will  take  advantage 
ol  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  children  to  make  interesting 
subjects  f,,r  art  study.  Ask  the  children  to  choose  soniu 
game,  and  let  some  few  children  be  (alledi  uj.on  to  act  out 
the  game  for  the  rest  of  the  schcjol  to  study.  The  silhouette 
would  be  the  easiest  W.iy  Uj  express  these  li;.;ures  suggesting 
aaujn,  but  the  skeleton  lines  should  jirecede,  showing  po- 
sition of  the  b(;dy  and  limbs.  In  playing  ball,  let  one  boy 
act  out  the  Work  of  the  pitcher,  another  the  catcher,  a  third 
the  one  at  liat. 

Caution.  Let  tlie  game  be  played  without  the  ball,  as  it 
might  end  disastrously  to  have  the  ball  struck  in  the  school- 
room. 

36.  Fourth  Week.  U)  Oi-tdomr  Sti-dies.  The  March 
Winds  suggest  many  ]ii(  turesque  situations.  The  flying  of 
kites  is  \aTy  good,  as  is  also  the  children  running  for  their 
hats,  their  clothes  and  hair  being  tossed  atxjut  bv  the  wind. 
The  Manh  landscape,  with  smoke  Ijlowing  from  the  chim- 
neys, the  (l.thes  blown  on  the  line,  are  all  typical  of  the 
month  of  March.  Ask  the  children  to  illustrate  what  the 
winds  do,  and  after  a  conversational  lesscm  let  them  choose 
some  phase  of  tlie  I'icture  and  represent  it  in  their  own  way. 
If  crayon  is  used,  the  picture  may  be  commenced  bv  draw- 
ing fir^t  the  horizon  line,  then  drawing  the  house,  trees  or 
children  flying  kites,  or  whatever  the  theme  may  be.  If 
water  color  is  used,  i.n.ceed  acconlmg  to  the  methoil  indi- 
cated in  the  fall,  applying  first  .i  v.-atcr  wash,  then  with  color 
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or  black,  to  indicate  tbc  tone  of  sky,  ground  and  figures. 
The  fi-^'ures  should  nut  be  added  until  the  bark-round  color 
is   nearly,   if  not  quite  dry. 

(b)  Picture  Study.  Tlie  pictures  paintc  1  by  Millet,  the 
great  French  peasant  p.ainter,  should  be  studied  at  th.is  lime. 
The  children  v.ill  learn  nuuh  abnut  how  to  treat  a  tigure  in 
a  simple  manner,  by  studying  and  even  attempting  to  copy 
The  SiKirr,  FccJiui;  the  Hens,  Chmuini^.  Shepherdess  Knittmg, 
Peasant  (hajtivg  a  Tree  and  1-irst  Steps.  Millet  has  shown 
us,  as  perhaps  no  other  artist,  the  beauty  in  everyday  life. 
Millet  was  a  i)eas^at,  born  annd  the  hardships  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  he  spent  a  life  ot  fal  in  the  elTort  to  make  popular 
the  subjects  wliich  he  had  ihoseii  to  immortalize.  Although 
his  work  was  not  appretiated  during  his  lifetime,  he  has  since 
been  liailed  as  the  P-.et  P., inter  of  the  I'easant.  We  are 
all  his  debtors  in  ludping  us  In  see  and  apjirec  iate  more  the 
work  of  those  who  toil.  Let  these  jiietures  by  Millet  be  given 
a  place  of  honor  in  every  schoolruom.  for  "A  good  pu  lure  is 
a  silent  teacher." 

Test.  Illustrate  by  figure  drawing  from  a  (  hild  posing, 
some  work  of  the  week  as  the  rhyme  suggests.     Use  crayons. 

Make  a  study  of  some  budding  tree  branches. 

Write  a  brief  outline  of  work  done  during  March. 

.XI'RII. 

The   aider   by   the   li-.er 
Shaken  (nit  her  jKiwiltry  eurls; 
Tl.e  willow  1)ik1s  ill  .siher 
Fnr  little  boys  mid  ^irls. 


Tho    little    birds    flv    .'v.-r. 
And  (ill,  h"\v  sweet  they  singt 
T.I  till  the  hipjiy  childton 
Th.it  CIRC  a);ain  'tis  :,'««{;. 

Celi.\  Tiiaxter. 


37.  Springtime.     To   enumerate    the    joys   of    life   in    the 
spring  IS  U'  .suggest  abundant  nudcrial  for  art  study.     Th.e 
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flowers,  the  delicate  spring  Irindscape,  the  animal  life,  and 
spring  gardening  are  all  fruitful  sounes  for  observation  and 
expression.  Ask  if  the  eluldren  have  been  keeping  a  reeord 
of  the  return  of  the  birds  during  the  month.  Find  out  if 
they  hav(,-  seen  a  robin,  a  blue  jay,  a  bluebird  or  a  flicker, 
and  if  they  liave  he!i>ed  to  feed  tlie  birds  and  lielped  to  build 
their  nests  by  putting  out  some  string  and  hair  for  them.  It 
is  of  assistance  to  have  bird  pictures  in  the  schoolroom. 
Those  ])ul.ilisheil  l)y  the  Nature  Study  Publishing  Co.,  Cliicago, 
are  good  and  inex])ensivc.  Let  th  •  children  copy  some  of 
the  easiest  ones;  the  crow,  the  robm,  bluebird  and  blue  jay 
arc  cn'iiparatively  easy. 

38.  First  Week,  (a)  .1  Stidy  in  Bird:;.  Encourage  the 
cliildren  to  trv  to  represent  smne  of  our  bird  friends.  The 
crow  or  lilackbird  would  be  an  easy  one  to  comm.ence  with. 
Notice  tlie  form  of  the  bird's  body.  It  is  very  much  like  an 
egg  in  shape.  Make  tb.is  egg  sha])e  first,  and  then  add  the 
head,  tail,  wings  and  legs.  Notice  the  position  of  the  legs — 
how  far  back  they  are  placed.  Notice,  also,  the  number  and 
positicju  of  the   toes. 

(b)  BiRu  BooKi.KT.  Let  the  children  try  cutting  the 
form  01  a  bird.  Use  the  bird  cuttings  to  make  a  design  for 
a  bird  booklet.  Fold  the  paper  to  make  a  lover  for  the  bird 
compiosition  and  pictures  you  have  been  making.  Use  a  bird 
cutting  and  trace  amund  the  unit,  and  arrange  the  tracings 
tolo'ikwell — two  arranged  syiumetrically,  or  in  a  row  across 
the  top  of  the  c(jver.  I'amt  tlie  units  a  flat  color  that  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  i  olor  of  the  c-over  pa])er. 

The  children  should  know  that  the  picture  of  a  bird  is  not 
suitabU-  deio'-atioii  for  a  eover,  and  the  bird  unit,  in  sil- 
liouette,  iviinted,  in  flat  colors,  well  arranged  in  the  space, 
becomes  a  inie  deioration. 

39.  Second  Week.  (i.vuni'N  Rcknf.s.  This  is  the  time 
of  yv.iT  th.at  gardens  are  m;tde.  Interest  the  children  in  rep- 
resenting the  subject  by  such  questions  as  follow:  "Who 
has  a  garden  at  lionie'  Can  we  make  a  school  garden'  Who 
can  brini:  a  spade,  a  rake,  a  sho\-el.  and  a  hoe  fi^r  use  in  gard- 
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eniriK?  What  shall  we  j)lnnt  in  our  school  garden?  Can 
wc  have  both  tlowtrs  ant!  vcyetablus?  Whose  pictures  do 
we  think  of  in  conncclioii  with  ;,'ar<lcning  and  farming? 
Have  you  a  I'ii  luri'  of  Millet's  Potato  I'latiiing,  or  Going  to 
Work  or  77k'  Man  u'itk  the  Hoc':  Do  you  think  you  could 
represent  some  of  the  scenes  from  your  gardening?" 

Let  a  boy  jiose  as  if  he  were  spading,  or  raking,  and  rep- 
resent the  hgure  with  the  i)ro])er  aeti(jn.  The  children  in  the 
first  grade  would  enjoy  cutting  the  ])ictures  of  tlie  utensils 
and  mounting  the  cuttings  on  dark  ])apcr. 

40.  Third  Week.  Siring  Lanuscapk.  The  wonderful 
changes  going  on  in  nature  will  be  very  marked;  "the  green 
grass  comes  creei)ing  everywhere,"  the  trees  are  putting  on 
tlieir  dresses  of  yellow-green,  the  streams  are  flowing,  and 
the  beauty  (jf  the  spring  landscape  is  upon  the  world.  Rep- 
resent tilt,'  spring  landsca|ie  in  water  colors.  Show  the  chil- 
dren some  of  the  sjiring  landscapes  made  famous  by  the  great 
French  artist,  Camille  Curot.  His  pictures.  The  Dancing 
i\\mphs.  The  L'hildrcn  Dancing  a  Kouv.J,  The  Lake.  Tlie 
Willozes  and  many  others  revival  tlie  delicate  beauty  of  the 
springtime  as  few  artists  have  expressed  it.  The  willow 
was  his  fa\'orite  tree,  and  the  early  morning  of  spring  was  his 
chosen  time  f^r  work.  His  groups  of  trees  are  considered 
some  of  the  most  masterful  clTccts  ever  portrayed  on  canvas. 
The  work  of  I'nrot  is  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Millet, 
altlKjugh  the  tv.o  artists  worked  m  the  same  httle  village  and 
were    great    ti'niils. 

41.  Fourth  Week,  (a)  Sprint,  Fi-owkrs.  The  spring 
f.owers  arc  probably  in  abundance  at  this  time,  and  the  tulip, 
daffodil  and  tleur  de  lis  are  in  the  gardens,  while  the  wild 
flowers  include  the  hep.atica,  anemone,  wake  robin,  Jaek-in- 
the-pulpit  ;ind  others.  Ciioose  the  large  simple  ones  rather 
tlian  the  small  ones,  and  let  the  children  pauit  the  tulip, 
fleui  de  lis  or  Jai  k-in-tlu-pulpit. 

Place  th.e  flower  in  ymsition,  so  th.at  the  children  may 
study   its  fornt   and  lolnr.      Use   tlic   water  colors   and  p;iint 
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the  flower  is  painted,  express  the  stem  and  leaves  in  proper 
color.     See  the  color  plate  illustration  of  tuHp  in  color. 

(b)  May  B..\skets.  Groat  interest  will  be  shown  this 
week  in  colk-ctint,'  the  sprint^  flowers  and  makin^;  a  May 
basket  to  leave  at  some  friend's  door  on  the  eve  of  May  day. 
Let  the  children  jdan  :i  desij,'n  in  delicate  colors  on  the  May 
basket,  using  some  of  the  spring  flowers  in  a  conventional 
wav,  as  the  illustrations  sugi^est. 

Test.  Make  a  desi^m  appropri:ite  for  the  cover  of  a  bird 
booklet.     Use  ink  or  black  water  colors. 

P;iint  a  spring  flower  in  water  colors. 

Write  a  sketch  of  a  story  which  would  be  a  suitable 
subject  for  free  illustration. 

Write  a  brief  oulhnc  of  work  done  during  April. 


M.\Y 

May  sh.-ill  make  the  wcrUl  anew; 
Golden  sun  and   sihir  dow, 
Money  minted  in  the  sky 
Shall  the  earth's  new  <;arincnts  buy. 
May  shall  make  the  orchards  bloom; 
And   the  blossoms'   fine  jx^rfume 
Shall  set  all  the  honey-bees 
Mnnnuring    among    the    trees. 
May  sh.iU  make  the  bud  appear 
Like   a   jewel,    cr^•stal   clear, 
'Mid  I  lie  leaves  upon  the  limb, 
ft'here  the   robin  hits  his  hj-mn. 
May  shall  make  the  wild  flowers  tell 
Where  the  shinir.<^  snowflakes  fell; 
Just  as  thouj;h  each  snowflake's  heart 
Bv  some  secret,   magic  art. 
Were   transmuted   to  a  flower. 
Is  tlu-re  such  ain'ihcr,  pray, 
Wonder-ma'Kin;.;  month  as  May? 

I'ka.nk   Dempstek  Sherm.^n. 


\"\t 


42.  Animal  Life.     Are   we   all  partakers  of  tb.is  "wonder- 
making  montli  of  May?"     If  necessary,  a  part  of  the  time 
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of  this  "makintj  of  the  \vorM  anew."  Wliat  joy  to  fiml  tlie 
first  spring  blossoms,  Xo  h.car  the  song  of  the  birds  Uo  ilwy 
flit  from  f)ne  lary  tree  top  to  another'  To  watch  tlic  hfe 
in  tlie  brooks,  the  water  br.>;s,  ti>lies,  frogs  ami  frogs'  eggs. 
and  the  new  life  on  the  farm,  the  little  chickens,  rabbit;, 
pigs,  lambs  and  calves— all  tiicse  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
children.  Let  us  collect  pidurcs  of  animals  an-1  learn  sonie- 
thiiiL;  of  the  life  ard  works  of  the  great  animal  painters. 
Ri...L  Hunlifur  wasc'ic  of  the  most  successful  animal  painters. 
Do  you  know  her  pictures  the  lL>rH- Fiiir,  The  Return  jr.^m  thr 
hair,  liritl.iuy  (.\itlU\  O.xcti  I'loiiiihiii:^.  FlKk  oj  Sheep,  On  the 
Alert'i  Thi  <e  rcpn  s^iit  soine  of  tlie  best  animal  pictures 
ever  iiainted.  K<iwin  Landseer.  the  English  artist,  was 
cspeiially  successful  .  rejiresenting  (logs.  His  pictures, 
Piiliiilv  .;;;./  Impit.leiue.  A  Memfer  oj  the  Ifiniidnc  S.^iety. 
The  Spiir.ieh.  his  own  portrait  with  two  favorite  dog-^,  called 
77;c  i'oi  ii.n'>>etir  and  also  his  pi>  lure  o^  the  blaeksnmh  shoj) 
lalled  Shoeiiii;  the  1  M.iie.  are  among  the  best  known  of 
liis  v,-orks. 

43,  First  Week,  (a)  SirDv  or  Ammai.s.  Ask  the  chil- 
<ln  n  to  bring  some  of  their  ]■(  ts  to  school,  such  as  rabbits, 
ch.il  kens,  or  a  g.ntle  dog  or  lat.     l.ct  the  children  have  a 
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time  before  an  attempt 


chance  to  see  the  animals  lor  some 
is  made  to  represent  them,  (."all  th(ir  attention  to  the  form 
of  thebodv.  Is  ;;  Ion- or  shortr  How  are  the  logs  attached, 
and  what  is  the  shape  oi  the  head,  ears,  etc..'  After  the  chil- 
dren have  answercl  these  questions,  ask  them  if  they  would 
like  to  rejircsent  the  animal  as  a  shadow  I'ii  ture,  using  black 
pamt  or  water  colors.  It  will  be  easier  for  th.c  pupil  to  beg'ui 
With  the  fornt  of  the  body  and  add  the  head  and  limbs. 

(b)  I>i  sK.Ns.  After  a  h  -'Oil  oil  m.iking  the  animal  form 
in  silhouette,  try  using  it  as  a  unit  of  design  for  a  compo- 
sititm  cover.  Make  a  cutting;  of  the  animal  form  wliiih  you 
can  use  as  a  ]iatieni,  and  trace  around  it,  inakins  a  border 
design.  Sec  illustration.  The  aniTii.il  can  be  used  also  in  a 
design  which  may  be  worked  out  on  a  book  bag,  v,-(jrking  in 
cross  stitch. 
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Clav  modeling  mny  be  utilizol  as  a  fine  medium  to  ex- 
press tlie  animal  fortns. 

44.  Second  Week.     Stained   Glass   Effects.     What  gor- 
geous (ulors  in  tl.e  sprin;^  flowers!     Lead  the  children  to  see 
that  the  daffodil,  buttercup,  dand.elion  and  sunllowcr  are  the 
yellow  ones,  and  that  the  orange  fiowers  are  the  tulip  and 
nasturtium;  the  red  flowers  are  the  geranium,  carnatio"    md 
some  tulips.     Ask  the  children  which  flower  is  green.      .The 
Jack-in-the-pulpit.)     Which  are  blue?      (Tlie   for-ct-me-not, 
the   blue-bells,   bachelor  buttons,   love-in-tlie-mist.)      Which 
ones  are  violet?    (The  violet,  thistle,  llcur  de  lis  and  clematis.) 
Ask  them  also  such  questions  as  the  following:  "Where  have 
you  seen  all  these  beautiful  colors  besides  in  the  rainbow  and 
the  ray  of  light  through  a  prism?     Did  you  ever  see  them  in 
the  clitmli  windows'    Let  us  make  some  stained  glass  etfects." 
Method.     Wasn  the  paper  over  with    a  water  wash,  and 
then  touch  the  colors  in  fresh  from  the  takes,  ami  let  them 
blend  together  on  tlie  wet  surface.     You  may  make  some  of 
the  window  ,  to  represent  the  colors  in  the  tuli]>.  bright  red, 
orange  and  yellow,  with  some  green  like  the  leaves  added, 
or  like  the  lleur  de  lis,  with  violet  and  green  blended  together. 
The  first  grade  could  cut  out  a  tpiarterfoil  of  black  and 
paste  over  the  colored  paper  to  represent  the  bUuk   leaded 
lines.     The   second   grade   tould   cut   a   simple  Gothic  shape 
like  the  chuich  window,  wlule  the  third  grade  could  cut  the 
Gothic   shape   with  a  circle  in  the  ujiper   part.     If  you  have 
no  black  paper,  the  manila  paper  may  be  colored  black. 

46.  Third  and  Fourth  Weeks.  Articled  for  Tin:  Home. 
Open  the  lesson  with  a  lew  (questions,  such  as  those  following: 
"How  would  you  like  to  make  something  ver>'  pretty  to  take 
home  fnr  your  mamma?  What  shall  it  be?  We  want  to  make 
something  all  oui selves."  The  first  grade  could  make  and 
del  orate  ;i  holder;  the  second  grade,  a  little  mat;  and  the 
third  grade,  a  top  tor  a  p'"oW.  The  material  may  bo  of 
burlaj)  or  ilenim;  either  would  be  gO()<l  and  inexpensive  for 
use  in  this  construction  work.    The  iron-holder  is  square,  and 
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square  paper.  The  rosette,  rut  by  fol.linf:  the  paper  three 
times,  would  make  a  good  forni.  It  may  be  cut  with  straight 
or  cun'cd  lines. 

The  conwntionalized  leaf  or  tlower  would  make  an  ap- 
propriate decoration  fur  the  mat  or  pillow.  Cut  the  pattern 
or  stenc  i!  of  paper,  and  then  trace  around  it  and  paint  it  with 
your  water  color?.,  or  color  it  with  crayola  crayons,  wiiich  is  a 
waxy  medium,  and  rubs  oil  easily  on  the  cloth.  The  wax  crayon 
is  made  permaiient  by  pressiiis;  on  reverre  si<ie  with  a  hot 
iron.  Do  not  use  colors  too  bright  and  crude,  but  make  them 
gray  by  using  a  little  of  all  three  colors  in  any  color  you  use. 
The  dull  greens  antl  browns  are  the  most  appro;)riate  colors. 

The  design  may  be  carried  out  on  squared  paper,  and  then 
the  cross  stitch  used  on  the  fabric.  If  the  cross  stitch  is 
clioscn,  a  coarse  canvas  in  which  the  threads  can  be  easily 
counted  should  be  used. 

Third  grade  children  can  often  lend  their  services  in 
ornamenting  curtains  or  other  draperies  for  the  schoolroom. 
On  a  large  object  let  each  child  work  one  unit  in  the  desi.gn. 

The  climax  of  the  year's  work  should  be  something  made 
for  use  in  the  home,  and  beautified  by  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  little  u'orkers.  The  teacher  should  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  as  they  come  to  impart  lessons  of  good  taste 
in  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of  the  home.  The  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  a  large  doll's  liouse  by  the  children 
atTonis  an  excellent  means  for  carn.-ing  out  this  plan.  In 
furnishing  this  house,  the  children  will  use  their  construction 
atid  art  work.  Wall  paper,  curtains,  rugs  and  furniture  siiould 
all  be  made  b}-  them. 

Test.     Make  a  drawing  from  an  animal. 

Draw  a  liesign  from  flower  or  animal  form  to  use  as  decora- 
tion for  children's  work  in  construction. 

J  I'  .N  E 
O  tnvcly  Juik!    ()  l(>\i.ly  Jtinef 
Yiai'rc  everything  togolhur; 
Wmr  skies  so  fair, 
Yi)ur  flowers  so  mre, 
Oh  stay,  delightful  v.calhcrl 
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46.  The  Annual  Exhibition.    The  montli  of  June  has  been 
called  the  birthday  of  the  year,  and  certainly  everything  in 
nature  has  life  in  its  fullest,  and  we  are  all  re-created  by  the 
fullness  thereof.    To  the  children  June  stands  for  picnics,  circus 
day,  fishing,  wading  or  swimming,  closing  days  of  school,  and 
vacation  time  with  life  in  "God's  Out-of-Doors."     Are  you 
planning  to  have  an  exhibition  of  tlie  children's  work,  and  to 
invite  the  parents  to  visit  the  school?    The  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  regular  school  work  would  be  enjoyed  by  all  parents. 
The  best  way  to  exhibit  the  cluldren's  work  in  art  is  to 
arrange  tlie  studies  on  the  gray  pasteboard  mounts.     Do  not 
place  too  many  on  one  mount;  six  papers  6x9  inches,  or  three 
9X  12  inches,  placed  witli  equal  marginal  spaces,  would  be 
acceptable  mounting.    Paste  the  studies  with  a  little  LePage's 
glue  at  the  four  comers.    Fasten  the  mounts  together  by  tying 
tliom  with  gray  cord  through  holes  punctured  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  edge.    Three  hung  together,  if  placed  vertically, 
or  four  it  arranged  horizontally,  would  make  a  Ime  extending 
from  the  picture  moulding  to  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  blackboard. 
Place  loops  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  mount,  and  hang  with 
pi(  lure  hooks.     A  screen  covered  with  burlap  is  a  very  con- 
v.  nicnt  means  of  making  class  exhibits,  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  exhibits  of  all  tlie  children's  work  should  be 
made  occasionally. 

47.  First  "Week.  Invitations.  Tell  the  children  that  they 
may  make  invitations  to  send  to  their  mammas  and  papas, 
asking  them  to  come  to  the  exhibition.  The  first  grade  might 
print  the  single  word  C OME,  and  the  date.  The  second 
and  third  grades  could  paint  the  words  Please  Come  to  Our 
Exhilntion,  and  the  date. 

Use  colored  paper,  or  tint  the  manila  paper,  if  you  cannot 
secure  t:  e  colored.  Use  a  sheet  6x9  inches,  folcUng  it  to 
make  a  Uttle  booklet.  Decorate  the  outside  page  with  a  simple 
unit  of  design,  using  either  a  conventional  flower  or  animal 
unit.  Paint  in  black  or  appropriate  colors.  The  brown-eyed 
Susan  would  be  a  good  flower  form.  Use  yellow  and  brown  in 
this  -study.    On  the  inside  page  pnuL  Ihc  iiiViiuiion.    Lvt  tiic 
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chiMrcn  practice  the  printing;  srvoral  tiinos  before  makin;;  the 
invitations.  Print  the  words  on  the  board  to  bhow  the  chil- 
dren good  letterini; 

48.  Second  Week,  (a)  OrxnooR  Studies.  Th.is  will  be 
a  good  season  to  jilan  a  school  ])icnic.  What  ^'ood  tunes  the 
children  will  have,  preparing'  the  lunch,  setting'  the  table 
playing  games,  perhai)S  wading,  fishing  or  swiinniini;!  Tell 
the  children  to  illustrate  something  they  like  to  do  at  a  picnic; 
show  in  a  picture  what  they  like  to  play.  They  may  show, 
too,  if  it  was  by  the  lake  or  river  or  in  the  woods  that  the 
picnic  occurred. 

(b)  Animal  Studies.  Perhaps  you  can  introduce  such 
a  lesson  as  this  at  a  time  when  a  circus  is  coming  to  town. 
Ask  the  children  to  show  some  of  the  animals,  and  begin  by 
making  a  picture  of  the  elephant  in  c  rayon  or  water  colors. 
The  teacher  should  obtain  good  pictures  of  the  animals. 
Freehand  cutting  and  clay  modeling  of  the  animals  would  be 
very  good  lessons  for  form  study.  See  illustrations  of  elephants 
in  silhouette  and  clay  modeling,  showing  the  children's  work. 

(c)  Fl.\gs.  Let  the  ])upils  make  or  draw  or  paint  ihe 
things  specially  conncc  ted  with  F.mpire  Day,  c  elebrated  thr>  o 
weeks  before  on  .May  2,?rd.  Bugles,  drums,  boy  soldiers,  cadets 
and  Hags  will  give  ample  variety  for  sm  h  work.  A  boy  may 
pose  in  cadet  uniform  for  the  others  to  draw.  One  day 
the  model,  when  posing,  should  have  a  rille  at  his  side, 
another  day  a  bugle,  and  a  third  day  a  drum.  When  the 
pupils  have  cut  or  drawn  the  pupil  who  poseii.  they  may  be 
allowed  to  color  their  pictures.  As  the  Hag  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  Fnipire  Day  parade  it  should  be  drawn  again 
and  painted  in  proper  colors  to  iix  its  construction  in  the 
menKiries  of  the  children. 

49.  Third  Week.  Art  Portkolio.  Make  a  portfolio  in 
which  to  place  the  art  work  of  t'.e  year,  so  that  eac'n  pupil 
may  carr>'  his  work  home.  Use  heavy  wrapping  paper  and 
fold  the  paper  as  indicatecl  in  the  illustration.  The  full  size 
of  the  sheet  from  which  this  may  be  cut  should  be  14X  i8 
inches,  to  accommodate   the  ciiavviui^  papers  9x12   iiiciiw. 
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Tlip  cliildron  can  be  directed  to  do  the  folding  and  cutting 
iuiessar\-  to  make  this  sinifile  portfolio. 

l)in-itio}is.  Take  t!:c  i)a])er,  14x18  inches,  or  larger,  if 
a  larj^'cr  purtfolio  is  desired,  and  fold  all  edges  down  to  make  a 
jinih  lap  on  all  si<k's.  Then  fold  the  papers  through  tlic 
iciitcr.  making  a  ]i(irtfn!iM  furm.  Cut  the  corners  as  indicated 
in  thr  illustration.  Cut  also  tlie  angles  from  the  ends  of  the 
tentrr  fuld,  and  allow  ii  to  fold  more  easily.  The  portfolio 
sliouM  then  he  decoratnl.  Ask  the  children  if  they  would 
like  to  jHit  a  border  of  flowers  or  animals  acTOSs  the  top,  or 
n^c  two  onh',  as  the  illustration  of  animals  in  silhouette  sug- 
gi'Sts.  Tlie  ralibit  or  (kuk  would  be  easiest  for  the  first  grade, 
while  the  squirrel,  cat,  bircl  or  fishes  would  be  more  difficult. 
The  third  grade  pupils  might  jiriut  the  word  .1  A'  7"  in  simple 
black  letters.  The  Slower  units  suggested  on  the  same  sheet 
couM  hv  uscil  in  a  border,  or  a  single  unit  might  be  placed  on 
the  co\'er  of  the  pcjrlfolio.  Try  making  the  flower  units  in  free 
brush  strokes  without  a  pattern.  The  animal  form  could  first 
be  lUt  and  ti  .n  ed. 

Use  l.'lack,  or  mix  red,  yellow  and  blue  together,  making 
a  tertiary  color.  This  color  will  be  harmonious  with  any  col- 
ored pa]H'r  used. 

After  the  exliibition,  let  the  children  collect  their  work  and 
['late  it  in  tlie  jiortfolio  to  take  home  with  them. 

lest.  Make  a  design  appropriate  for  a  stencil  to  us.:  for 
a  ])iilow  top  or  curtains.  Carry  the  design  out  in  appro- 
j'riate  colors. 

Draw  a  design  to  show  an  appropriate  decoration  for  a 
Christmas  gift  made  by  your  pupils. 

AVrite  a  brief  outline  of  work  done  during  June. 

PICTURE    STTDY 

60.  Value.  \Vc  cannrjt  overestimate  the  influence  of  pic- 
tures on  tlic  growing  mind.  We,  as  teachers,  have  muih  to 
do  to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  the  so-called  "funny" 
sheet  in  tlie  newspapers.  Children,  as  a  usual  thing,  see  very 
little  high   class  art  except  what   tlie  teacher  places  before 
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schonlroom  that  will  apj^cal  to  the  chiMrpn,  ami  it  the  same 
lime  ,L;ive  them  an  introduction  to  something  of  hi^'h  grade. 

Studies  in  eolor  are  jiarticularly  attractive  to  children,  b-it 
it  is  diltieult  to  obtain  really  first-class  n  piodiictions  in  color, 
and  original  ]iaintinj.;s  are  often  heyon.i  our  means.  The  stroni; 
poster-like  color  prints  publislied  by  the  German  houses  are 
very  satisfactory.  They  may  be  obitained  frnni  the  Crcor.yc 
.M.  Hendry  Co..  J15  Victoria  Sfcct,  Toronto. 

61.  Method.  Picture  study  in  t::c  jirimary  1,'rades  sliould 
be  condu(  ted  in  a  most  skilful  v/ay.  in  order  that  tlic  peatest 
j,'00(i  may  result.  Too  much  analyzing,'  and  moralizin,:;  is 
not  necessary.  The  pi'  ture  shouid  be  preseiitcil  to  the  class  v.\ 
order  to  more  fully  ilh.inine  a  thou;.;l;t.  T!;e  children  should 
have  tlie  iipportunity  to  live  with  the  picture  for  several  days 
and  a  brief  de.scri]ition  should  be  ^iven  by  the  tcaclier  befnn 
they  are  (  ailed  upon   fnr  a  ilescrijition,  either  oral  or  written. 

I'i'tures  are  intfiduced  into  the  sc-iioolroom  in  order  that 
the  ima)^uiaiion  may  be  enriched,  tlie  emotions  cultivated, 
the  love  of  :he  biautiful  fostered,  and  the  lovi-  of  the  j:ood 
mad.c  ]><  nii.uKnt.  Hesi<les  the  lar;.;e  pictures,  which  shouM  be 
huuK  I'lW  ennuj.:h  for  the  children  to  see  and  enjoy,  there 
could  be  introduced  into  the  se< on.!  and  third  i;rades  the  sm.ill 
prints  fur  iivlivulual  study.  Inexpensive  pnn*  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Perry  I'iaures  Co..  Treniont  Tempi., 
Hoston,  Mass. ;  Cosmos  Picture  Co.,  206  Uroatlwav,  \e\v  York. 
George  P.  Brown  &  Co.,  38  Luvett  St.,  Beverly,  Ma's..  and  the 
Ttirner  Picture  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.  Catalogues  from  these 
tirms  are  helpful  guides  in  choosing  i)i.turcs  suitable  for  u  ■ 
in  |iriniary  grad(>s, 

62.   Selection  of  Pictures.     Below  is  gi\'cn  a  list  of  pictur. 
th.it  have  been  liiosen  with  regard  to  their  story-telling  char- 
acteristics, or  be(  ause  they  are  of  such  subjects  is  are  espccialh- 
interesting  to  childn  n.     I'i.  1  ures  of  animals,  <hildren  at  work 
or  play,  and  iionicseeucii  are  tliosc  that  attract  the  young  child. 

(.1)  French  Artists.  Rosa  Bonheur,  The  Horse  Fair,  Th.' 
Return  jrvm  tlw  F.iir.  Phiit^hitii;.  Cuttle  iii  Hrittiuiy.  Scotch  Cattlr.  l.ioit 
and  Lioticii.  ^lucp.  Millet,  First  Stcpi.  Hringmg  Uotm  the  \\'u.-Born 
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Oilf.  Feeding  the  Hen.',.  Feeding  her  Birds,  Peasant  Crafting  an  Apple 
Tree,  The  So-.cer,  Sheep  Shearing,  Potato  Planting.  Shepherdess  Knitting. 
Churning.  Spinning:  Corot,  Children  Dancing  a  A'.'i.iui,  The  Dance  of 
the  .\v>nphs.  The  Storm,  The  Lake,  Landscape  with  WilLnrs,  Bretun, 
Song  oj  the  Lark;  Julie  Dupre,  Hay-Making.  The  Balloon,  Escaped 
r.w,  Troyon,  Oxen  Going  to  Work,  Return  to  the  Farm;  Jacque,  The 
>;i.v'/'/cW;  Emile  Adan,  The  Haymaker;  IxRolle,  Shepherdess.  By 
the  Rivir,  ArriiKil  of  the  Shephrds;  LcRrun.  Mme.  LeBrun  and 
I'aiighter,  Girl  luith  a  MuJ. 

(b)  Enc.i.ish  Artists.  Lamisccr,  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare,  Dignity 
.ind  Impudence,  Memk-r  o]  Humane  Society,  The  Connoisseur,  King 
Charles  Spanieh.  A  Deer  Family;  R.'ynoUis,  Infant  Samuel,  Angel 
Heads,  Age  of  Innocence,  Millais,  Princes  in  tlu'  Toner. 

(c)  American  Artists.  John  S,  Sar;,'cnfs  poitraits  of  the 
prophfls;  H..u.i,'hton.  I'llgrims  G,-ng  to  Churih.  John  Alden  and 
Prtsctlla.  Win^low  iloincr,  Fog  Warning. 

(d)  Drrcil  Artists.  Ronncr.  Pictures  of  Cats;  Paul  I'.jttcr. 
Landscape  uith  Animals;  Mauvo,  Sheep  Picture'i. 

(e)  FlKMisii  Artists.  Van  Dyk.  Portrait  o'  Children  of  Charles 
I.   Baby  Stuart 

(f)  Gi:rm.\n-  Artists.  Sthrcycr.  Arabs  on  the  March,  Arahian 
Uutposts;  Hofniaiin.  The  Childhood  of  Christ,  hi  the  Temple  uith  the 
Doctors,  St.  Cecilui;  McyiT  v..n   Bromcn,  The  Pet  Hird. 

(g)  Si'.^s-isH  Artists.  \Vlas(|ucz,  Prince  Balthaz^ir,  Injant.i 
Margarita,  Infanta  Maria  Teresa;  Murillo,  Children  of  the  Shell.  Dice 
Players,  Begg<ir  Boys,  .*?<.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Divine  Shepherd. 

(h)  Itai.i.\\  Artists.  Raph.iol,  Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Sistinc 
Madonna.  Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch;  Luca 'k'Ua  Rnbhia.  Slij^iti.C  Boys; 
Titi.m.  M.iil^mna  of  the  Rabbit,  Guido  Rcni,  .lur.'r.i. 

5o.  Aids.  The  followinj:  books  ami  magazines  arc  liclpful 
in  teaching  art  in  the  primary  grades: 

(a)  Text-Books.  Text-books  in  Art  Education  /■'r  Primary 
Grades.     (Cl.ith).     Pr.inp  K.hu  .Hi.  n  f.)..  63 .^  S.  Wabash  Ave  .Chicago. 

I 'rngrcssivc  Lessons  m  .\rt  -.diuation.  (Pa]*'!).  Pnini;  Educ.ition 
Co.,   (.'hicaKo. 

Parallel  Course  Draxring  Books   (Pajior).    D T   Ilr.ith  ,!v-  ro.,ChicaKo. 

The  Applied  Art^  Drauing  Books.  Atkinson,  Mcntztr  &  On.vrr, 
;iS  W,  \Vashinj,M(m  St  ,  t'hicaRO. 

Talks  en  Dra-a-ing.  Painting,  Making,  Decorating,  for  Primary 
Teachers.     Lou  Eleanor  Colby.     Scot:,  Toresman  &  Co.,  ClntaK'o. 

(b)  ^f.^0A7I^•ES.  The  School  Arts  Book.  Da^-is  Prcs-s.  Worcester, 
M,i..s.  7/i.-  S<h.>ol  Century  GtorKc  W.  Jones,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Prtnuiry  EducaUon.     EJut-aUunal    Publishing  Co..   Bostuij. 
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1.  What  Spelling  Includes.  Tlie  ordinary  definition  for 
spelling  is,  "Naming  or  writing  the  letters  of  a  word  in  their 
priiper  order."  This,  however,  is  far  from  a  complete  defi- 
nition, when  the  teacher  sees  the  mental  pre. esses  involved 
in  good  spelling.  Spelling  is  more  complex  than  a  mere 
memtiry  exercise  upon  letters  in  a  given  order.  Perception, 
imagination,  concentrated  attention  and  general  intelligence 
are  all  needed.  Many  repetitions  are  necessary,  and  the  law 
of  association  must  be  called  frequently  into  play  before  the 
work  of  memory  is  n  1  eary  and  sure. 

Pcrreptinii  of  fornr  i.nilar  and  dissimilar,  nearly  alike 
and  win  illy  unlike,  as  wholes  or  in  jiarts,  must  he  established 
as  the  first  step  in  spelling,  for  spelling  is  quite  largely  a 
ni.'itler  fif  ,^lv;'>ll;  jonius  with  absolute  accuracy.  It  is  evident, 
tlu'n.  that  everv  excnise  which  .sticngthens  iliis  power  in  a 
child  is  a  sure,  unmistakaldc  helj)  toward  aci  urate  spelling. 

The  above  statements  apjily  particularly  to  written  spell- 
ing. To  aid  a  chiKl  to  become  an  expert  in  oral  spelling,  in 
addition  to  the  eye-training  (visualization)  there  must  .ilso 
be  detinite  training  of  the  ear,  t'. •  enable  it  to  perceive  and 
distingtiish  between  sounds  witlt  the  ::ame  accuracy  as  that 
with  wliich  the  eye  recognizes  resemblances  and  ditTerences 
of  fovnis.  In  fact,  sense-training  of  all  kinds  will  lu  Ip 
children  to  become  better  spellers,  because  sensc-tranuiig 
(juii  kens   and    L'lrengthens   all    tiie    perceptive    powers. 

Those  pupils  who  are  naturally  dreamy,  who  do  not  see 
or  henr  rpiii  kly  the  things  that  are  going  on  around  them 
becau.se  "tluir  wits  arc  wool-gathering."  are  almost  certain 
to  be  pour  sjiellers.  On  the  contrary,  those  children  whose 
perceptive  powers  are  alwavs  alert,  whose  pi,wers  of  .ittentirm 
and    rclLUliou    aie    ^oud.    are    ne.irly    always    i;ood    spellers. 
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The  exception?;  arc  due  to  lack  of  interest  or  to  inability  to 
picture  *'::e  wnril  mentally. 

2.  Preparatory  Work.  Spellint^  is  too  often  imposed  upon 
chiMrcn  in  such  a  -ivay  that  they  feel  it  to  be  a  mere  task, 
the  usefulness  of  which  they  are  unable  to  see.  When  the 
woik  is  jiresented  in  tl'.is  manner,  poor  results  are  sure  to 
folitnv.  TIic  teacher  slunihl  always  bear  in  mind  that  spelling 
is  a  mode  of  expression.  The  child  cannnt  express  his 
thought  in  writing'  until  he  knows  how  to  spell  the  words  he 
wishes  to  use.  When  he  feels  the  need  of  sp.-llin.i,'  as  an  aid 
to  expression,  he  is  ready  to  incur  the  labor  necessary  to 
acquire  the  art.  In  tlie  tirst  and  second  grades,  then,  read- 
ing, spelling  and  writing  are  so  closely  related  that  there 
should  be  no  attt/nipt  to  separate  them.  The  child's  first 
spelling  lesson  occurs  when  he  is  tirst  asked  to  write  a  Wf)rd 
or  sentence  used  in  his  reading  lesson.  (See  Volume  One, 
page    ,^o,    Subsection    !-.) 

Again,  ah  e.xen  i-cs  which  aid  in  developing  the  powers  of 
observation  are  aids  to  spelling.  This  applies  especially  to 
those  lessons  whieh  piomote  accurate  visualization.  Everv 
word  learned  as  a  whole  from  blackboard,  chart  or  book; 
every  word  built  with  splints,  p.'gs,  lentils  or  alphabets; 
every  word  lopied  with  crayon  or  pencil  on  blackboard,  slate 
or  paper,  every  word  prci)e'-ly  pronounced,  and  every  word 
learned  from  the  recognization  of  its  syllables^all  these, 
though  not  s])okcn  of  as  lessons  in  spelling,  are  really 
cleni(  iitary  phases  of  this  subject. 

3.  Oral  and  Written  Spelling.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  first  year,  all  of  the  spelling  exercises  arc  incidental  and 
written.  They  consist  first  in  copying  words  and  sentences 
written  upon  the  blackboard  by  tlie  teacher,  or  presented 
to  the  class  in  some  other  written  or  printc<i  form.  The 
second  step  consists  in  writing  these  words  and  sentences 
from  memory.  The  child  must  obtain  a  correct  imago  of 
the  form  of  the  word  before  he  can  rcproduec  it  in  writing. 
This  makes  spelling  in  tiie  i)rimary  trra  !e  jnirely  a  form  stu<ly. 

Oral  spelling  may  be  introduLcd  gradually  in  tlie  second 
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half  of  the  first  year,  an.l  oral  lesson?  can  be  increased  ;n 
frequency  until  in  the  third  grade  pupils  maybe  required  to 
spell  all  new  words  orally,  as  well  as  write  them.  Oral 
spelling  is  of  value  chiefly  for  the  reasons  that  it  aids  in  pro- 
nunciation and  It  adds  the  sound  of  the  wonl  to  its  visual 
form.  Ear-minded  children  learn  to  spell  orally  with  less 
effort  than  by  \\Titing.  while  children  who  are  strongly  eye- 
minded  are  probably  assisted  but  very  Utile  by  oral  spelling. 
In  practical  lile,  the  amount  of  written  signing  exacte<l  from 
the  individual   is  much    greater   than    the    amount   of  oral 

spelling. 

4.  The  First  Lessons.    When  the  child  first  begins  to  copy 

the  words  tl::.t  tlie  teacher  writes  upnn  the  blackboard,  his 

effort   is   given   to   reproducing  the   form,  and  his   attention 

should  be   fixed  upon  the  word   as   a  whole.     He  has   not 

arrived  at  the  stage  where  he  can  anrdyze  the  word,  that  is, 

separate  it  into  its  letters.     At  first  nothing  should  be  said 

about  letters.     If  the  chihl  is  not  able  to  reproduce  the  form, 

erase  his  work  and  ask  him  to  look  at  the  word  and  try  again. 

Do  not  call  his  attention  to  the  mistakes  he  has  made;  this 

only  impresses  the  wrong  fomi  upon  his  mind,  when  it  is  the 

correct  form  that  we  wish  him  to  rememf-cr.     By  strictly 

adhering  to  this  plan,  the  te.achcr  soon  leads  the  pupils  to 

study  the  forms  of  words  carefully,  an  '  this  is  of  the  greatest 

importance    in    making   a    good    beginning    in    spelling.     If 

primary  teachers  generally  would    fullow  this    simi)le  plan. 

much  of  the  time  and  energy  would  be  sa\ed  which  is  now 

waited    in   teaching    first   grade   pupils   to  spell,  and  at  the 

same  time  lictter  results  would  be  secured. 

Wlicn  the  pupils  liave  become  accustomed  to  rejiroducing 
wor.l  fnrms,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  letters.  This 
should  be  done  imidentally.  as  the  teacher  assists  the  chil- 
dren in  writing  the  words  and  sentences.  She  may  say, 
"Mary,  your  a  is  too  large:  James,  you  f.ave  made  an  n  for  a 
u;  l(K-k  at  the  word  on  the  board  ami  see  how  it  is  written." 
and    w  on,  as  she  goes  frum  pupil   to  pupil.     Oral  spelling 
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In  the  first  throe  grades  all  speHin^  lessons  should  be 
related  to  the  lessons  in  other  branches,  from  which  the  words 
should  be  taken.  No  spelling  book  is  needed  in  these  grades, 
and  unless  forced  upon  the  children  by  tlie  course  of  study, 
it   should    not    be   introduced. 

6.  How  Much  to  Spell.  Some  superintendents  require  a 
maximum  of  one  hundred  words  as  the  work  of  the  first  year 
classes  in  spelling.  These  words  arc  closen  chiefly  from 
the  reader  in  regular  use.  and  the  chihlren  are  required  to 
write  these  correctly  from  dictation  and  to  spell  them  orally, 
as  well.  Other  .superintendents  make  a  demand  of  two  new 
words  daily  for  the  first  term,  three  for  the  sec  ond  and  four  for 
the  third,  leaving  one  day  of  the  week  for  a  review  exercise. 

For  teachers  of  little  or  no  experience,  a  dehnite  assign- 
ment of  work  by  superintendents  or  principals  is  fortunate, 
fince  it  prevents  the  mistake  of  trying  to  accomplish  more 
than  can  possibly  be  done  well.  Teachers  of  mature  exper- 
ience say  little  or  nothing  about  spelling  <lurmg  the  first 
term,  knowing  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  children 
to  learn  letter  names  and  letter  forms  ami  the  ready  recog- 
nition of  word  forms. 

For  the  first  term,  then,  let  the  oral  spelling  lessons  be 
held  in  abeyance,  and  written  spelling  be  empha.sized  by 
frequent  exercises  in  visualization  and  bv  having  classes 
build  words  and  copy  words,  with  tiie  written  copy  always 
befi^re  them. 

Oral  spelling,  as  such,  may  begin  with  the  second  term. 
By  that  time,  the  class  has  a  small  written  vocabulary  defi- 
nitely established  as  a  part  of  its  usable  school  material. 
From  this  select  at  first  the  words  for  the  oral  work  that  have 
become  most  familiar.  The  class  will  be  pleased  bv  pro- 
motion to  the  dignity  of  sharing  the  formal  written  spelling 
exenise  with  the  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  gr;ides. 

6.  Plan  for  Written  Spelling.  .Xt  a  given  signal,  all 
desks  are  cleared  of  books  and  all  other  materials.  Spellinj; 
slips  and  pencils  are  quickly  distribu'  d  by  helpers.  Each 
chiid  writes  lus  name  at  the  top  of  his  spelling  slip.     The 
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teacher  takes  her  place  in  front  of  the  first  grade,  says  ''Ready  " 
and  requires  every  pupil's  eyes  to  meet  her  own.  Then  she 
pronounces  clearly  and  carefully,  once  only,  a  word  requiring 
the  class  in  concert  to  pronounce  the  same  wor.l  before  any 
one  Ix-ins  to  writ.  it.  The  teacher  now  passes  to  the  front 
of  the  ^second  s^rade  and  proceeds  as  before,  gi^•mg  a  word 
from  the  lesson  fnr  the  second  grade.  In  a  snnilar  way  she 
pronounces  for  the  third  grade;  tlien  again  for  the  first  grade 
and  so  on.  Wlicn  all  the  words  are  written,  helpers  collect 
the  slips  and  pencils. ' 

For  the  second  and  third  grades,  lists  of  words  are  chosen 
as  before  from  the  other  subjects  taught  in  those  grades. 
Not  more  than  four  new  wnrds  daily  should  be  reciuired  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  but  the  n^;"^^^^^  ";^>'/*: 
increased  in  the  daily  lesson  to  ten  words  by  the  addition  of 
sK  words  from  review  lessons.  Th.e  new  words  may  be 
increasc.l  to  live  for  th.e  third  term  of  the  second  year  Onee 
,.,,hweek  oral  spelling  maybe  given  for  review,  and  once  a 
month  for  a  general  review  of  all  words  previously  taught. 

Beuin  the  third  year  with  six  new  words,  reviewing  four, 
for  th'e  dailv  le<swn.  C.r.  e  an  oral  review  once  each  week, 
an.l  a  "cneral  r.ionthly  review  as  before.  During  the  year, 
gradually  increase  the  uuiuIht  until  the  class  learns  ten  new 
words  and  rcNiews  ten  in  the  daily  lesson.  This  is  the  max- 
imum for  the  last  of  the  year. 

Caulums.  (.)  In  assigning  the  lesson,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  u-^e  such  words  as  will  require  alx.ut  the  same 
time  and  chort  from  day  to  day^ 

T.,  ,,  il^rt  ill  the  wnvils  in  ■<■    wx  an.l  .illow  ar.y  clul  !  to  ..iko 

r^^h  ;:  ^n  hc'.tiK  marU..:..v  c.,t,n«  a  .>iver  f,o.  the  "-'-P"-^^-' 
,  ,T.^  n/nn  the  -t  surface  of  the  pencil  an  .n.tial  lette,.  A<  l-.elt*rs  pass  the 
H^r  r.™  'h^upU^stan,!,  his  pencil  upn«ht  in  the  Hole  wh.ch  co.e,pon  ,  to 
h,,  ,eat.  When  not  in  use  the  blocks  stanM  "ro_n_<he_  te;^cher__s  .ic.U  ^TheJ.Iper, 
can  (listnbutc  the  vwncils  very  r,-::-.-Eiy  '"  j'^""' 
each  chil'l  to  take  his  own  pencil  from  the  block. 
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(2)  Guard  those  who  are  naturally  dcfKient  in  the  qualities 
that  are  needed  to  make  good  spclkTS  frr)in  thinking  that 
th.ey  cannot  learn  to  spell.  They  must  be  made  to  believe 
that  they  can  spell,  their  interc-st  must  be  ai'nusfd  by  varied 
de\'iies  and  other  lessons  in  visualization  must  be  strengthened 
by  much  repetiti<in. 

7.  Deficient  Children.  For  eliildren  who  are  weak  in  the 
pfv.vrr  to  image  a  wtjrd  as  a  whole,  or  to  retain  tlie  image 
after  it  has  been  gi^'en,  s]>L-lling  lists  of  dis<'inne(  led  words 
is  cruelly  hard  and  of  very  little  value.  Such  jjupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  spell  more  frciuciith-  than  others  of  the 
cla.is  by  calling  upon  tlicTii  to  spell  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
words  in  the  general  lessons  that  the  tc;icher  wishes  to  write 
upon  the  boar<i.  They  should  also  be  asked  to  write  short 
sentences  formed  and  dictated  by  tiu:  teacher  from  the  words 
of  the  lessons.  These  two  plans  bring  the  law  of  association 
to  aid  the  memory,  while  in  spelling  from  lists  memory  is 
aided  by  repetition  only.  To  give  these  children  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  to  be  spelled,  brings  again  the  law  of 
association  to  strengthen  the  power  of  retention. 

Oftentimes  the  whole  trouble  of  the  poor  spellers  comes 
from  lack  of  full  attention.  Study  the  pupils,  note  the 
attitude  of  the  body,  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  look  in 
the  eyes.  Then  see  tliat  the  po.ir  spellers  are  made  wide 
awake  in  every  sense,  ami  keep  tlu'in  so  bj-  requiring  answers 
so  often  that  wliilc  the  lesson  lasts  they  liave  no  chance  to 
bci  ome  listless  or  lethargic.  All  this  must  be  managed 
with  great  tact  in  order  not  to  have  their  c'assmates  notice 
tli.at  these  children  are  doing  most  (jf  the  work  in  spelling. 
In  other  classes,  keey)  them  alert,  but  do  not  require  tiiem  to 
do  more  than  their  fair  share  of  v/ork  in  subjects  which  they 
understand  and  prepare  as  well  as  their  classmates.  Com- 
nien..  their  successes,  particul.arb,-  in  spelling. 

Encourage  and  stimulate  eliort  by  explaining  how  essen- 
tial good  si>elling  is.  Even  tlie  poorest  laborer  needs  to 
know   how  to   spell  when    b.e   writes  a  letter   to  hi-  friends. 
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more  easily  a  person  pets  a  j^ood  position  in  a  business  house 
wlien  he  can  spell  his  words  torreilly,  knows  how  to  use 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks  intellij^cntly  and  has  a  neat, 
legible  and  rapid  handwriting.  By  such  means  stimulate 
ambition  and  at  th.e  same  tune  show  the  close  association 
between  lant;uaj,'c,  pcnmansliip  and  spelling  in  ther  appli- 
cation to  the  practical  needs  of  life.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
all  be  sure.  These  pui)ils  will  never  become  accurate  spellers 
until  interest  and  am.bition  are  fully  aroused  and  the  right 
methods  of  work  l.t-i cnic  ti.xcd   b.abits. 

8.  How  to  Study  Spelling  Lessons.  Tliere  is  little  doubt 
that  mure  tune  is  wasted  over  spcllmg  than  over  any  other 
subject.  I'ujtils  are  allowed  too  long  a  time  for  study. 
Teachers,  too,  often  fail  to  indicate  the  wonls  that  need  the 
most  time,  so  the  children  give  as  much  tuuc  to  the  study 
of  ant  as  they  do  to  i:nat\  as  much  to  new  as  knew  or  gnu; 
as  much   to  men  as  t(j  people,  etc. 

Attention  during  the  study  jtcriod  shoulc'  be  keen,  im- 
pressions viviii,  and  elTorl  concentrated  upon  that  which 
is  really  dithcult.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  children  are 
hastily  told  to  "  stuily  these  words  twenty  times;  then  write 
them  twenty  limes,  each;  then  put  each  word  into  a  sen- 
tence." Perhaps  a  jiart  of  the  words  really  need  but  one 
good,  keen  look  to  fix  their  images  in  the  memory;  others 
need  all  tluit  has  been  asked  and,  possibly,  a  great  deal 
more,  in  (jrder  to  get  tre  jierple.xing  combination  of  letters 
accurately  and   permanently  placed. 

The  most  important  spelling  book  for  the  child  to  study 
with  gr>  at  care  i>  tlie  list  of  his  own  missed  words.  He 
sliould  write  a  list  of  all  his  errors  m  sjielling — correc'tly 
spelled-  at  the  back  of  his  dictation  book.  The  teacher 
should  keep  a  special  spelling  book  in  which  the  words 
mi-s;iel!eil  by  all  the  pupils  are  kept  on  record.  Some  words 
give  trouble  to  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  the  class.  From 
this  spelling  list  the  teacher  should  conduct  spelling  reviews 
at  least  twice  each  month.  Smuc  teachers  make  their  pupils 
...      1  — . :  .  ..     11  ...I    .....I    ♦;,-,, a*.  •>,  ...1 ; .. « ,.1 ,  -    ■.  m  ^t-   ♦  1i*j 
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mistakes  have  been  made.  Wrilia:^'  the  words  correctly  once 
(  ach  day  for  tive  days  is  live  times  as  clteetive  as  writing' 
them  five  times  the  tirst  day. 

Supposcl  then,  twenty  minutes  each  day  are  allowed  for 
the  formal  spelling  lesson.  Use  the  first  fifteen  for  having 
the  words  written,  as  before  e.\plained;  the  papers  corrected; 
sentences,  each  of  whieli  contains  some  word  from  the  list, 
jjiven  orally  and  written  u])on  the  board;  attention  called  to 
the  use  of  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation  in  these  sen- 
tences; errors  corrected  therein  by  recalling  what  has  been 
taught  incidentally  in  th.c  reading  lessons.  Vary  the  written 
lessons  at  times  by  using  slates  and  blackboard  instead 
of  siiclling  papers  or  dictation  books. 

Use  the  last  tive  minutes  for  the  preparation  of  the  next 
lesson,  showing  the  class  how  to  study  it.  From  the  new 
words  found  earlier  in  the  day  in  the  reading  lesson,  sense- 
training  or  nature  study,  select  one  by  one  until  the  required 
nu.-iber  is  readied.  Write  each  word  clearly  and  distinctly 
u;ion  the  board,  separating  the  syllables  by  a  little  space 
and  placing  the  accent  mark  in  the  proper  place.  I'ro- 
nounce  each  word  and  have  the  class  pronounce  it  in  concert. 
Call  attention  to  silent  letters,  compound  words,  possessive 
mark  antl  capitals,  if  any  occur,  and  call  for  the  meanings 
of  doubtful  words.  If  there  should  be  John's  in  the  lesson, 
caution  the  class  to  be  careful  about  the  apostrophe  and  the 
t.'ijiital  letter.  When  the  word  is  spelled  orally,  require  the 
tlass  to  prcMiounce  the  word, and  spell  it  as,  "Capital  J-o-h-n- 
;qi()strophe-s,"  naming  the  cap'ilal  and  the  apostrophe. 
In  a  lonipound  word,  the  hyphen  should  always  be  written 
and  should  be  named  u.itil  the  habit  of  writing  is  .so  firmly 
lixed  as  to  render  the  naming  unnecessary. 

i'diitions.  (i)  Train  pupils  to  capitalize  no  words  in  lists 
except  those  that  are  commenced  with  capitals  in  all  cases. 

(2)  Follow  the  same  rule  for  use  of  the  hyphen,  apostrophe, 
etc.  After  all  the  words  are  written,  have  tiie  class  pro- 
niauKc  and   spell  orally,   as  follows:  "liat'ter   (pause)  h-a-t 
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pupils  learn  unconsciously  ami  easily  where  to  separate  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  that  beconics  ncrcssai-y.  It 
also  insures  clearer  enunciation,  lorrect  jironuiu  iation,  and 
prevents  errors  in  spelling  due  to  niisunderstandin.i;  tlie  word. 

(3)  Call  attention  to  tlithcullies,  thus;  "  Vou  need  to  be 
very  careful  about  these  words.  Notice  the  silent  k  in 
k>:cii\  and  the  silent  g  in  j^nat  and  the  apostrophe  here  in 
John's." 

After  five  minutes  of  this  kind  of  work,  briskly  done, 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  of  stutiy  will  be  needed  to  master 
any  lesson   likely   to  be   j,'i\en. 

(4)  In  case  only  ten  minutes,  or  tiftccn.  at  the  most,  can 
be  secured  for  the  s]H!Iiny  recitation,  sec  that,  lliis  ]>rcpara- 
tory  treatment  is  given  when  the  words  oeeur  in  the  reading 
or  other  lessons. 

^5)  \o  child  should  be  trusted  to  study  his  spelling  lesson 
without  tliis  preparatory  help,  since  he  is  liable  to  see 
incorrectly  or  to  miscall  the  words,  ami  then  go  on  repeating 
his  mistakes  all   through  his  study  jieriod. 

9.  Visualization.  At  some  time  during  eai.h  day,  ha\'e  a 
very  brief  exercise  in  the  \isualization  of  words.  Get  atten- 
tion, write  a  word,  and,  after  a  moment,  erase  and  ask  the 
class  to  na.iie  it.  It  is  better  not  to  continue  this  exercise 
more  Ihan  two  minutes  with,  the  first  grade  children,  because 
it  demands  intensity  of  attention,  and  the  erasing  is  done 
so  quickly  that  the  strain  to  the  eye  is  severe  from  the 
instantaneous  and  repeateil  change  of  focus  required. 

Frequently  vary  this  drill  by  substituting  objects  for 
words.  Show  the  object,  instantly  remove  or  co\X'r  it  and 
call  on  the  class  to  name  it.  Also  train  the  pupils  to  look 
at  a  new  word,  close  the  eyes  or  look  away  and  instantly  tell 
if  they  can  see  the  word  with  their  eyes  sliut.  While  their 
eyes  are  still  closed  ap])ly  such  a  test  as  the  followin.g: 

"What  letter  do  you  see  first?"  "What  is  tlie  next  let- 
ter?" "The  next?"  and  so  on  till  all  are  named.  Suppose 
the  word  is  John,  and  the  first  child  says  he  sees  j-o-h-n. 
\\  lien  lie  is  Uoiie,  the  teacher  asks,  "'  Do  you  ail  see  it  as 
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Fred  saw  it'"  One  child  replies,  "I  saw  a  capital  j  first." 
The  teacher  may  say.  "  Yes,  that's  what  I  saw."  "Now  let 
us  look  at  the  word  and  see  just  how  it  is."  Or  she  may 
say,  "What  do  you  think  about  it,  Fred?  Should  there  be 
a  capital  ;'  or  sn.all  ;'  tluTt.''"  Fred  will  probably  aj^ree  with 
tiie  correction  and  in  that  case  should  be  asked  "Why.'" 
If  he  really  knows  his  lesson,  he  wih  be  able  to  say,  "There 
should  be  u  capital  /  because  John  is  a  boy's  name." 

10.  Value  of  the  Imaging  Power.  This  ilrill  in  imapng 
will  help  any  clnld  to  learn  to  spell  n.ore  rapidly  than  any 
other  one  exercise  we  have  e\cr  tested,  and  it  '  'particularly 
helpful  to  tlie  "backward"  speller  of  an}  This 
visualization  is  the  quickest  test  for  written  si'iiiin.,  '  is 
what  most  people  rely  upon  when  obliged  to  pass  juii, 
upon  the  written  work  of  themselves  or  otliers. 

11.  The  Law  of  Association.  In  the  {primary  grades,  help 
the  pupils  by  j^i^'in^;  or  illustrating  the  meaning  of  all  the 
words  they  have  to  spell.  Help  them,  too,  by  having  many 
lessons  consisting  of  words  that  fall  into  natural  groups,  as 
the  names  of  'he  parts  of  a  plant.  Fur  cxamjile,  su)i;!i'~dvr, 
blossom,  IclIICs,  stalk,  seeds,  roots,  lart^c,  ydlou',  broad,  grtxn, 
tall,  rough,  hairy,  brown,  Hun.y,  hardy,  stroiii;.  Again,  the 
lesson  may  be  based  upon  units  of  liijuiil  or  dry  measure, 
a^  ^itl,  pint,  quart,  (gallon;  pint,  quart,  pi\'k,  latslicl. 

Familiar  things  to  eat  or  drink;  articles  of  ilothing  for 
children,  for  men  and  for  women;  articles  u{  furniture  for 
the  kitchen,  the  dining  room,  the  sleejiing  roum  and  the 
parlor;  names  of  vehicles;  names  of  domestic  animals;  grocer- 
ies to  be  ordered  for  breakfast,  for  dinner  or  ffjr  sujjper; 
fruits;  meats;  names  of  common  diseases — all  these  subjects 
Will  furnish  valuable  material  for  many  lists. 

Children  who  have  had  their  perce;)tive  powers  well 
trained  I'^arn  to  spell  many  things  from  posters  and  other 
advertisements.  We  recall  giving  a  second  grade  class  an 
interesting  story  that  contained  the  names  of  many  wild 
animals,  such  as  elephant,  leopard,  tiger,  rhinoi_eros  and 
monkey.     We  were    ccrtan    tiiat    tlie    children    liaJ    never 
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before  met  suvli  wonis  in  a  rcaiiing  lesson.  After  a  brief 
inspection  of  the  story  a  delij^hted  smile  passed  over  the 
fiu-es  of  manv  in  the  class  and  to  our  ;istonishment  the  chil- 
dren road  the  ' -n^'.  ilitrKuli  paragraph  with  ease  and  much 
evident  satisfaction.  Upon  inijuiry,  we  found  tiiat  they  had 
learned  these  words  from  tlie  circus  bills  then  adorning  all 
available  vacant  space  in  town. 

12.  Spelling  and  Drawing.  To  lend  fresh  interest  to  the 
study  of  spclhiig,  lia\c  the  c!u!<ir'/ii  make  outline  drawings 
of  the  objects  for  ivhich  tlie  given  words  stand.  Such  an 
exercise  as  this  may  be  gi\cn  in  three  ways,  viz.:  (i)  The 
teaciier  draws  the  outline  forms  upon  tlie  blacklioard,  and 
writes  the  name  clearly  under  each.  The  children  then 
study  and  cnpy  both  drawing  and  name  with  t!ie  teacher's 
work  in  jilain  sight.  (2;  The  teacher  jilaies  the  outlines 
upon  llie  board,  but  writes  no  words.  The  children  copy 
the  outlines  and  supply  the  needed  wortis.  (.5)  The  teacher 
writes  llie  words  only.  Tlie  children  copy  the  Wurds  and 
supply  th«  drawings. 

After  a  set  of  wonls.  four  or  live  in  number,  has  been 
given  in  tiiese  three  ways,  a  review  of  the  lesson  may  be 
called  fur.  in  whicli  the  children  are  told  to  write  the  list  of 
wortls  trcm  meinor\  and  supply  tlie  projier  drawings  without 
any  lopy. 

13.  Spelling  in  Sentences.  In  the  hr^i  year,  have  the 
children  i.  y  a  good  iiumy  short  sentences  with  alphabets, 
pencil  and  crayon.  Occasionally  ha\e  a  short  sentence 
written  from  dietauon.  Alsu  have  cluldren  copy  quotations 
they  have  memorized,  stanzas  of  easy  poetry,  directions  for 
e  ailing  classes,  etc.  The  thought  is  a  great  aid  to  tlie 
s)i(;lling 

During  the  sei  ond  j'car,  continue  this  copying  and  dic- 
tation, but  extend  the  work  to  include  longer  sentences 
and  entire  }>aragraphs.  In  the  third  grade,  the  children 
will  be  glad  to  copy  entire  poems,  fables,  proverbs  or  other 
selections  from  blackboard  ami  books.  They  will  also  take 
great  pride  in  writing  i.nu  !i  Kmger  e.\ercises  from  dictation. 
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Cautions,  (i)  Be  careful  tliat  e\crythin;^  g'^'i^n  to  the 
childivn  in  these  ways  is  of  a  nature  to  alloni  them  genuine 
culture.  The  memory  is  j;lastic  and  should  be  employed 
only  upon  tl.in:^'s  of  real  value.  Anything  el-;e  is  sheer 
waste  of  opportunity. 

(2)  See  that  capital  letters,  marks  of  punetjation  and 
syllabication  are  givtn  th^'  same  attentiun  as  tlie  letters  that 
form  the  word.  Make  no  deviations  here  from  staudarvi 
iisnj^e    elscwherr. 

14.  Rules  for  Teachers.  (1)  Througliout  all  the  grades, 
see  that  every  written  exereise  is  a  !ess(.in  in  spiilling.  Insist 
upon  accuracy  and  neatness  from  th.e  lirst  day  to  the  last. 

{2)  Do  not  often  conduct  the  written  lesson  :.jr  the  sake 
of  the  si)elling  a'one.  Inculcate  a  trutli,  and  let  the  spelling 
be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  its  e.vpre^sion. 

(i,)  When  dictating  wortis  or  sentences  for  the  children 
to  sjicll,  fcj'low  this  i^an:  Get  the  af  iiiion  of  the  entire 
class;  require  the  eyes  to  be  li.xed  upon  you;  jronounce 
once,  (dearly  and  disiinctly;  rerjuirc  the  i  lass  to  pronounce, 
tu  write  the  word  and  to  look  again  at  you.  Repeat  the 
process.  Adhere  t-trittly  to  tins  rule  from  the  very  first  in 
all  grades,  and  much  time  will  be  saved  and  all  confusion 
avoided. 

(4)  In  oral  Ri>elling,  have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  word 
before  spelling,  pause  after  each  syllable  and  pronounce  the 
word  again  at  the  end.  The  pause  after  each  syllable  marks 
tile  syllabication  ecjually  well  and  takes  far  less  time  than  tu 
pronounce  each  syllable  by  itself. 

(5)  When  two  words  having  ditTercnt  meanings  ha\e  tlie 
same  pronunciatum,  the  pupil  has  a  riglit  to  be  given  the 
meaning  of  the  word  he  is  to  spell,  when  the  sentence  of 
itself  docs  not  clearly  show  the  meaning. 

(6)  In  oral  si.elling  do  not  pass  a  word  misse.I  bv  one 
child  to  others,  as  that  gives  the  others  the  advantage  of 
the  previous  attempts. 

(7)  l>o  not  give  too  long  lessons.  Follow  the  suggestions 
previously  jiuen  and  reMew  the  work  uh.mi  and  acain. 
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(S)  Do  not  give  titrlno  ])rnniincnic  to  tlic  Ion.  word<;. 
The  very  r.nusualness  of  li.iir  forms  helps  to  fasten  their 
ima;^es.  Wonls  like  u'liich,  ukosc,  "u.-Iio  arc  often  more  dilii- 
eult  to  learn  than  stiuihiver  or  cUpluiiit. 

(())  Use  constantly  such  devices  as  picturint^,  inia^in^', 
^Toujiin",  detiniiions  and  classifications  to  aid  the  memory  in 
its  efforts  to  retain  the  correct  forms  in  detail,  and  brmj;  in 
the  needed  rej.i  ntions  by  daily  reviews.  Keep  up  tlicse 
lines  until  spellini;  becomes  automatic. 

(lo)  Do  not  make  a  fetich  of  spelling.  It  sliould  not 
take  the  titne  that  [)roperly  belongs  to  other  studies.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  kept  actively  and  constantly 
before  the  classes  as  a  valuable  and  necessary  accomjianiment 
to  all  the  other  lessons,  an<l  )^ood  spelling  should  be  dignified 
as  an  accomplishment  of  high  merit. 

I'ENM.WSiriP 

15.  Learning  to  Read  Writing.  The  daily  blackboard 
lessons  in  na  img  during  the  Urst  tnonth  or  two  of  a  child's 
Kchool  life  soon  give  him  the  power  to  read  written  words 
and  sentences.  Tliis  ability,  however,  does  not  imply  that 
lie  knows  the  names  of  any  of  the  letters  used  in  the  lessons; 
nor  does  it  follow  that  ho  can  write  any  of  the  words  that  he 
reads  with  such  facility  at  sight.  .\-  .^  inatter  of  fact,  in 
neaily  all  schools  the  ])upil  soon  learns  the  name  of  some 
of   the   letters   incidently. 

A  little  later  the  child  builds  words  witli  m-rittcn  and 
printed  alphabets,  the  teac  her  tjuietly  giving  the  names  and 
forms  of  letters  when  calling  attention  to  mistakes  in  the 
building,  as,  "Sec,  Harry,  your  W  is  upsiilc  down;  that 
makes  an  M  of  it";  or,  "This  letter  is  open  at  the  top,  that 
is  M.  What  you  nc^d  is  h,  and  »  is  closed  at  the  top.  '  Carry- 
ing out  this  plan  teav.'^cs  without  loss  of  time  the  names  of 
the  letters,  and  trains  the  chihlren  to  examine  forms  for  minute 
difTerences.  Daily  practice  gives  them  certainty  as  to  names, 
helps  the  power  of  discrimination  anil  gives  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  iariTiii]  \t:-isuns  m  pcnttianihip  a:-  a  uiitiiict  subject. 
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16.  What  Penmanship  Includes.  Writing,  at  first  thougl'l, 
seems  a  simple  thing.  In  reality,  it  is  most  complex.  Tlie 
c-vc  must  be  trained  to  sec  foims  aceurately,  discriminating 
t'u  the  smallest  differences.  The  spirit  of  imitation  must 
be  awakened,  and  the  desire  aroused  to  reproduce  tlie  forms 
that  the  percepiivc  powers  have  observed.  The  will-power 
must  be  awakened  and  the  desire  aroused  to  reproduce  the 
forms  tliat  the  perceptive  piwers  have  observed.  The  will- 
power must  be  tailed  into  activity  to  tell  the  hand  what  to 
attempt.  The  muscles  of  the  hand  must  be  trained  to 
instant  obedien(  e.  The  habit  of  comparison  must  be 
established,  in  order  to  notice  any  dissimilarity  between  the 
ori.i^inal  and  the  copy.  Accuracy  must  1)0  secured  by  doinv; 
the  work  a^ain  after  criticism  has  pointed  out  the  errors.  The 
jisycholoj^'ical  order  of  a  lesson  in  penmansld])  is,  tliercforc. 
(i)  observation,  (-')  imitat'on,  (j)  criticism  and  (4)  rewrit- 
inf:^,  for  preater  amiracy. 

17.  Sense  Training  Aids  enmanship.  We  do  not  forget 
tiiat  penmanship  is  a  si  :<.mv  .iswcll  a^  an  art.alllioush  durinf» 
much  of  the  first  year  we  allow  the  child  to  follow  it  chiefly, 
sometimes  wholly,  as  an  im= ,  tivc  art  only.  AH  the  time, 
however,  we  train  liis  perspective  powers  by  definite  lessons 
in  the  reco^^nition  of  forms.  \>'e  train  his  power  of  criticism 
by  lessons  ujion  comparative  and  actual  size  (lengths  and 
widths),  and  wc  f^ive  daily  exercises  at  the  blackboard  and 
clscv.-herc  for  training  in  correct  movements.  Logically, 
tlien,  by  all  these  means,  we  are  prcparinR  the  way  for  the 
later  teaching  "f  pcnmansh.ip  as  a  separate  subject,  recjuirinj^ 
a  rc'italion  period  of  its  own. 

18.  Objects  Sought,  Tlie  objects  sought  to  be  ecured 
by  yirimary  k-ssons  in  penmanship  are  (i)  correctness  of 
firms,  (2)  legibility,  (3)  neatness,  the  last  Imng  rather  an 
.u  companiment  to  the  other  two  and  in  deniaml  from  the 
first.  Speed  comes  from  practice,  after  accuracy  and  legi- 
bility have  been  scci)re<i. 

From  the  first,  however,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
dejjrtc  of  spttd  ia  writing,  since  movements  that  are   V:-j 
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slow  result  !,  wavering',  uncertain,  broken  line-?.  Penman- 
ship should  he  smooth  ami  beautiful  iii  its  lines,  and  these 
qualities  are  seldom,  if  ever,  produced  by  wry  slow  move- 
ment. 

With  primary  children,  tlie  teacher's  rate  of  coanting 
will  establish  th.e  rapi<lity  of  work.  Accuracy,  lepbility  and 
neatness  are  the  en<ls  to  be  kept  a'-vays  in  mind.  Secure 
these  first.  Rapidity  must  come  cradually,  and  from  prac- 
tisir.;.:  to  a  rei;ular.  nutliodical  count. 

19.  The  Teacher's  Preparation.  The  close  relation  be- 
tween rca<!in,u,  writing'  and  spelling  has  been  noticed,  and  in 
teaching  penmanship  in  the  jirimary  .i:;rades  the  teacher 
must  keej)  this  relation  in  mind.  Tlic  tirst  lessons  in  pen- 
manship are  imitative  on  the  part  of  the  chihl.  He  should 
have  j,'ood  forms  to  copy,  therefore  the  first  requisite  in 
the  teacher's  prejiaration  is  Ih.at  she  be  a  pood  writer  on  the 
blackboard  as  well  as  on  paper,  and  the  former  is  more  essen- 
ti.al  in  the  first  grade.  She  should  be  able  to  make  even, 
well-foiined  letters  of  lari;e  size,  and  to  do  this  with  a  good 
dej^ec   wf    facility. 

The  second  step  in  her  j.rrparation  is  a  knowIedj,'e  of  the 
dements  of  form  w  ich  combine  to  make  the  various  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  movements  necessary  to  produce 
these  elem.  nts.  Not  that  she  should  present  this  knowl- 
ed^'e  to  the  i)ui.ils.  but  that  she  may  know  what  they  must 
learn  in  onler  to  become   L'ood   writers. 

The  third  step  in  the  irejiaration  is  Il;e  formation  of  a 
definite  i)lan  of  work.  To  be  sure,  the  writing  for  the  first 
term,  and  much  of  it  for  the  first  year,  will  consist  in  copying 
words  and  sentences  from  the  reading  and  other  lessons,  but 
this  copying  should  be  made  a  means  to  an  end.  Knowmg 
wliat  the  children  need  to  learn  to  prepare  them  for  formal 
lessons  in  penmanship,  the  teacher  should  proceed  to  teacii 
these  things  in  conn&nion  with  the  written  work  which  the 
pupils  do.  The  most  important  of  these  are  position,  form 
and  freedom  of  mo\ement,  for  they  constitute  the  founda- 
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20.  Position.  "  From  th.o  start  chil  !ren  should  be  taught 
how  to  sit  at  the  desk,  liow  lo  place  their  arms  on  the  desk, 
how  to  liold  the  pen  or  pcn'il,  and  the  correct  position  of  the 
paper  upon  the  desk.  It  is  all-important  that  the  pupils 
start  right.  At  best,  good  -writing;  haliits  are  somewhat 
dilTicult  to  establish,  and  when  WTong  habits  are  formed  at 
the  bc^'inning,  it  is  very  ditTicult  to  correct  tliem.  A  right 
start  m;tkcs  writing  easier  with  each  succc  line  etTort,  wliile 
a  WTong  beginning  makes  it  more  and  more  diilicult  to  ab.andon 
the  oM  and  begin  the  tn:e.  Begin  right  and  the  right  end 
will    be   the   logical   result."' 

21.  Form.  Form  is  in  the  mind.  The  pupil  must  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  letter  or  word  before  he  can  write  it. 
1I(>  miist  not  only  observe  this  form,  but  he  nmst  observe 
it  long  enough  and  often  enough  to  hav  an  image  of  it 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  For  this  reason,  setting  children 
to  writing  upon  the  bl.ickbnard  or  on  paper  the  first  day 
they  enter  school  is  more  liable  to  hinder  than  t(j  help  them 
m  learning  to  write.  A  word  or  letter  should  be  observed  a 
number  of  times  before  the  children  attempt  to  write  it.  It 
is  as  essential  to  begin  right  in  the  matter  uf  form  as  in  that 
of  position. 

Teach  perfectly  p.lain.  undo(  orated  script.  Ornamental 
penmanship  has  no  pKicc  in  the  S(  hoolroom.  School  train- 
ing is  for  everyday  business  use,  and  the  three  great  reijuisites 
uf  school  penm.-inship  are  legibility,  neatness,  and,  later, 
rapidity. 

Test  legibility  of  writing  (\)  by  covering  all  words  in  the 
sentence  except  one,  (_-)  by  cov<Ting  all  the  letters  of  a  word 
except  one.  See  if  the  isolated  word  or  letter  is  instantly 
named,  williout  a  moment  tnr  •-"tiidying  its  form. 

22.  Devices  for  Teaching  Forms.  To  teac  h  forms  of 
letters,  the  following  devices  may  be  used: 

The  teacher  stands  with  her  back  to  the  class,  makes  the 
letter  very  large  upon  the  board,  has  the  children  stud}-  the 
form  a  moment  and  then  makes  the  same  letter  on  a  larger 
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scale  in  the  air.  The  children  imitate  the  motions.  "Writing 
in  the  air"  teaches  the  pupils  to  recnj^nize  forms  from  move- 
ment. It  is  often  hflpful  to  use  the  bottom  cf  an  empty 
crayon  box  and  a  shite  pencil  for  this  pur])ose.  In  such  an 
exercise  the  S'umd  of  the  pencil  as  it  moves  across  the  box 
helps  materially  to  impress  the  form  of  the  letter,  eye  and 
ear  Iiei!i^'  united  in  acticjn. 

We  have  known  adults  who  could  easily  read  what  a 
pemn  was  writing  by  watchinj:;  the  movement  of  Lis  j)en 
as  it  jia^scil  over  the  paper.  T'.is  is  not  a  difiicult  thing  to 
do  wl;en  the  scrijit  is  re^'ular  in  form  and  when  the  pen 
makes  enou<jh  sound  to  aid  in  tl'.e  reading.  From  the  sound 
alon'',  an  e.xper''.  may  read  what  is  being  written  when  sitting 
opp()sit(,'  the  writer,  evL-n  when  blindfolded.  These  instances 
are  cited  merely  as  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  devices  suggested. 

After  forming  the  letter  in  the  air,  using  tlie  index  finger 
instead  of  a  pen.  th.e  next  step  is  to  repeat  the  air  tracing, 
li'ilding  the  Jit  II.  il,  cray  -n  or  pen  in  position  ready  for  writing. 
The  tliird  stiji  is  to  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  just  above  ti.e 
paper  and  ;race  again.  The  fourth  and  last  step  is  to  write 
tlie  letter  (in  the  paj^er  in  tiie  space  assigned.  Th.e  pupil 
should  cMinjiare  his  written  letter  with  the  copy,  critici'^e  Ids 
(iwn  W'lrk  and  write  the  same  letter  again  for  greater  accuracy 
of  fi)rin.  These  may  seem  trivial  practices,  but  they  are 
necessary  with  little  ch.ildrcn  whenever  a  new  letter  is  givip, 

23.  Movement.  One  of  the  fundamental  la.  ts  in  pen- 
manshi[)  is  tl'.at  the  correct  ji'rm  will  be  produced  it  the 
I  rtrrect  nuKviuctit  is  made.  This  truth  must  be  impressed 
iipcn  tlie  ihiM  in  i  \-ery  way  ]>ossib!e.  Manv  exercises  must 
be  given  to  secun:  i'orrect  movement,  the  teaci.er  counting 
tiirougli  such  drills.  l>ay  after  day,  over  and  o\-er.  just  as 
often  as  a  lesson  in  penmanship  is  given,  this  kind  cf  practice 
must  Vie  given.  The  muscles  of  tlie  arm.  wrist  and  hngers 
must  be  trainel  int<i  a  liahit  -^f  "wvi'it;  n.utlv  in  nhedietue 
to  a  syioken  command. 

Counting  nut  only  regulates  the  rate  i<{  ^jiee.l.  l)ut  estab- 
lish  a  iiabit  of  workim;  under  command   that   leads,  tinally. 
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to  the  mur-des  yielding  obedience  to  the  unspoken,  mental 
conim;tn'l  .Ljivcn  by  the  pujjil's  own  brain.  And  this  is  the 
end  for  wh.ith  all  tlic  ilaily  exercises  in  movement  are  given. 

Cautions,  (i)  It  is  ruinous  to  good  writing;  for  the 
teacher  to  uryc  jaij.ils  ■^o  hurry  when  writing,  or  to  give  so 
much  written  work  as  'o  force  pupils  to  liurry  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  work  in  the  time  given.  Form  is  sacrificed 
to  speed,  and  both  K-ibility  and  beauty  are  lost.  Haste 
invari.ably  ireates  nervousness,  and  smooth  lines  depend  upon 
tramiuillity   of  mind   and   an  even   j-ulsc. 

(j)  Wliat  the  primary  ( Inldrcn  neci  is  (i)  tlie  power  to  see 
forms  with  jierfect  aec  urai  y,  (j)  training  for  securing  cor- 
rect movements  and  {])  the  power  intelligently  to  follow  a 
good   copy. 

24.  Material.  It  requires  a  skilled  v.-orkman  to  succeed 
with  pour  tools.  If  we  wish  to  secure  good  results  in  [len- 
m.-mship  in  the  primary  grades,  t!ie  i)Upils  must  be  provided 
with  suil,d)le  material.  Until  the  grade  is  reached  in  which 
copy  b(Joks  are  introduced,  th.e  writing  material  should  be 
provided  by  tliC  school  authorities,  '"his  assures  uniformity 
of  material,  as  well  as  a  sa\ir.g  of  e.xpense. 

(.-i)  Ck.wo.N.  A  good  quality  of  crayon,  suitable  for  the 
blackboard  surface,  should  be  selected.  If  slate  boards  are 
used,  a  fine  crayon  of  medium  hardness  should  be  chosen; 
if  the  boards  have  a  rougher  surface,  a  softer  crayon  is  needed. 
Tiie  crayon  should  be  1  voktn  into  short  lengths  so  the  chil- 
(•r-T  cannot  hold  it  like  a  pencil ;  otherwise,  some  will  write 
( .1  the  board  with   the  finger  movement. 

(b)  Pk.ncils.  a  good  grade  of  soft  jiencil  should  be 
employed.  A  grade  corresponding  in  haniness  to  a  No.  2 
or  a  Dixon  S.  M,  is  most  satisfactory.  The  pencils  should 
be  of  the  largest  diameter  obtainable.  The  chubby  fist 
of  a  six-year  old  is  n^t  fashioned  to  hol.i  a  small  pencil  with 
ease;  small  pencils  tire  the  children  and  are  a  cause  of  poor 
work. 

(c)  r.MM  K.  Ill  the  first  an.!  second  grades,  unruled 
paper   biiuuid    be    use.i.      In    the   second    half   of   the   second 
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year  and  in  the  tliird  yrar.  Tilled  jTrKtire  paper  shonM  be 
introiliu  ed,  but  the  nilui;^  sIuaiM  corresi.iond  with  that  ia 
the  topy  book-;.  Tlie  i'ajit  slion'd  be  used  as  freely  as 
needed,  but  it  sliould  not  l»e  wasted.  If  the  sheets  are  too 
hir.L;e,  they  should  be  cut  to  the  cU-^ired  size  before  distrib- 
uting;. The  paper  shuuld  be  of  goo'i  quality  for  \vritin;j  wiiii 
a  peni  iL  Tiie  surfai  e  sliould  l)e  smooth,  but  not  glazed.  If 
too  rough,  neat  work  eaiiii'it  ]n-  done. 

('(lutioii.     If  possible,  avoid  the  use  of  slates. 

(d)  I'l-.N  .ANn  I.VK.  Ink  of  t^ood  ([uality.  ]iens  with  roundt.'d 
points  that  sli'le  over  the'  p.aper  rea'Iily,  and  iietiholders  as 
large  as  the  pern  i!s,  art'  necessary  to  good  work.  In  selecting 
pens,  avoid  stub*^,  tlm'^c  with  tine  ]H)iiits  jmd  tlio-^e  that  are 
elastic. 

Introducing  chiMrcn  to  the  use  of  ink  is  a  difticult  thing 
for  teailier  and  i  la^s.  In  sonic  eity  schools  this  is  <l()ne  in 
the  first  year.  It  is  one  iHftieulty,  howevei ,  that  may  and 
should  be  spared  these  little  ones.  To  enforec  the  use  of 
ink  so  early  may  cause  excessive  nervousness,  and  in  all 
eases  the  result  is  inadiequate  for  the  time  e:;pended.  In 
our  judc.'mcnt,  the  last  ttrin  of  the  si  cond  year  is  e.irly  enough, 
c\en  in  city  schools.  I'or  the  ruial  schools,  where  the  year 
is  usually  much  shorter,  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
is  a  ^tiil  better  time.  By  th.at  time  most  of  the  mechanics 
of  penmanship  arc  mastered  and  the  pupils  are  old  enough 
to  h.ive  more  tareful  liabits.  As  the  use  of  slate  jiencils  a"! 
hard  lead  jieUi  lis  creates  a  habit  of  exerting  too  great  a  fo: 
tlic  use  of  pen  and  ink  should  r.arely.  if  ever,  be  postponed 
beyond  the  timi!  named.  Neatness  and  th.e  i  hild's  best  work 
should  be  insisted  upon  from  the  first. 

25.  Ruling  and  Rulers.  .\  word  loncerning  the  intro- 
duttion  of  ruled  J'aj  •  :'  and  <jf  ruling  on  the  blaeklxiard 
may  not  be  out  fa'  ]'lacc.  Freedom  of  movement  should  be 
sought  from  the  beginning.  If  th.e  diild  is  bound  by  ruled 
spaces,  it  is  in.i'ossible  for  him  to  secure  freeilcjni.  Tiie 
nervous  system  is  yilastic,  and  the  mu'^eles  are  untrained. 
To  ask  a  ihild  of  ;;ix  to  make  '.lis  letters,  ni  ju'-;  sui  !i  a  height 
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and  widtli  is  ti)  iinjmsc  upon  hini  a  wearisome  task  wlui  h  lie 
will  fail  to  ai.((im;'lisli.  Tl.en_f')re.  f(;r  several  months  he 
needs  unruled  pajier.  However,  when  he  has  bceome 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  the  peneil,  and  has 
learned  the  mo\enifnts  u^^ed  in  making  the  Irtters,  he  can 
begin  to  brin;.^  tluse  movements  under  belter  control.  At 
this  stage  of  llie  work  he  is  ready  for  ruled  paper.  In  the 
first  i>aper  T:sed  tlie  spaces  should  be  wide — not  less  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  oncdialf  ineh  is  Ijetter. 

Rulings  on  the  blackboard  should  ])e  ])roporti(jnate  to 
those  on  the  ]ia]H  r,  and  the  copy  should  be  written  there  just 
as  the  pupil  is  txpeUed  to  write  it  in  his  practice  ]>aper. 
I'or  a  time  most  of  the  children  will  write  over  the  lines. 
Hut  this  should  not  discourage  the  teacher.  By  ])ractice  they 
will  soon  gain  such  control  over  their  movements  as  will 
enable  them  to  keep  their  writing  Itetween  tb.e  hues.  As 
the  pupils  ])rogrcss,  the  spaces  shouhl  be  n.arrower  until  the 
ordinary-sized  writing  is  obtaine.l.  which  should  be  some  time 
in  the  third  year,  for  most  pupils. 

Good  lines  can  be  made  on  the  blackboard  by  soaking 
common  crayon  in  a  scjlution  of  cqti.al  parts  of  mucilage  and 
water.  Tiic  Imes  drawn  with  this  crayon  will  not  era.se,  but 
they  can  l)e  easily  removed  by  a  damp  sponge  or  cloth.  For 
this  reason  they  are  more  convenient  than  lines  made  with 
white  paint.  The  crayon  should  be  sharpened  to  the  desired 
widtli  of  the  line  before  soaking.  Thin  rulers  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long  and  two  inches  wide  should  be  used  fur  ruling 
tlic  blackb.xird. 

26.  Writing  on  the  Blackboard  (ai  Bv  Tin.  Ti:,\cnF.R. 
In  Section  V)  we  hutvc  emi'h.asized  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  being  skilful  in  writuig  on  the  blackboard.  Here 
we  wish  to  notice  the  relation  of  this  writing  to  the  work  of 
the  pupils.  By  watching  the  tcarher  as  she  writes,  the  pupils 
see  liow  the  diiYerent  letters  are  made,  where  they  Ixgiu  and 
where  tliey  end,  and  which  way  the  hand  moves  to  make 
them.  In  her  illustrative  writing  the  teacher  should  st.md 
so  that  all  the  class  can  see  liie  movement  of  her  hand  and 
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arm,  aivl  t!',c  writing;  shouM  be  lar^e  enough  to  be  easily 
read  in  anv  j^art  of  the  ronm.  Vav  first  primary  cliiMrcn 
the  letUrs  should  \«-  at  least  three  iiulies  l>i.i;h,  anil  tour  iinh.cs 
is   better. 

(li)  By  Tin;  I'rpii.s.  Th.e  hr'-t  writing'  done  by  th.e  i  l.il- 
dren  should  be  -.n  the  blaekboard,  and  the  lirst  exercises 
should  consist  (jf  whole-arm  movements,  which  will  famil- 
iarize them  with  the  oval  and  the  straight  line.  See  Exercises 
1   and  2.  ]'ii'J.o  I  So. 

At  first  say  iiothiuK  about  size,  but  ask  tlie  inipils  to 
make  rinj,'S  as  you  do,  then  draw  an  o\-al  by  a  sweep  of  the 
arm.  I'rai-tiee  these  exercises  several  times  befiirc  askin,; 
the  children  to  attcmi)t  words.  Wlun  words  are  attemjite.i, 
impress  iijion  the  cliildren  the  importance  of  making  tiie 
writin;.,'  lar;..;e.   like  ycturs. 

Larj^c  writiiij,'  on  the  lilackhuarrl  by  the  children  calls  into  action 
the  muscles  of  the  shualdcr  and  wlmle  arm.  A  (Ic\cl(ii>ment  »;f  the 
tnu.'icles  of  the  shoulder  gives  strength  and  skill  to  the  muscles  of  tlie 
\vh"le  arm.  Development  of  the  whole-arm  muscles  likewise  reacts 
upi>n  the  forearm  muscles  and  jrives  tht  i  power.  Development  of 
the  forearm  muscles  gives  control  of  the  thumb  and  finger  movements, 
so  tlie  large  writing  on  the  blackbo.-ird  gives  jKiwer,  skill  and  pjrecision 
to  tlie  muscles  of  the  forearm,  h.itid  and  lingers,  so  necessary  to  g.iod 
writing.' 

27.  Seat  Lessons.  The  child  siiould  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  wniin.i,'  is  '-M!;i('thin,i:  im])osed  upon  him  as  a  task.  The 
subject  shoull  br  so  pr<-sentcd  ih.ii  he  realizes  that  learnin.;^ 
to  write  is  a  necessar}'  means  to  an  end.  Chihlren  like  to 
tell  what  they  know,  and  ihey  like  to  be  able  to  tell  it  as 
^rf)wn-ups  do.  WIru  Ihey  realize  tliat  th.ey  must  learn  to 
write  before  they  can  tell  those  far  away  what  they  are  dtiinj:. 
they  .-ittai  k  the  work  with   \-i^'or. 

Heftiri'  n.-ich  t-opyin<;  is  attempted,  drills  on  the  oval  and 
the  strai;..;ht  line  should   be  j^ivcn.     See   Ivxi  raises   i   and   2 
Here  it   I'ays  to  make  haste  slowly.      W'c  i  .■mnot    expect  to 
tv.ike  penmen  (if  children  in  the  first   t;rade.   but  we    should 
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attempt  to  lay  the  frnimLition  for  surh  jiractirc  as  will  lead 
to  this  cn(i.  Tl:is  \<  tar  more  iinj.urtanl  than  that  the  i  h'l- 
(ircn  become  fair  oojiyists.  Concernir  tiie  evil  etfei  t-;  ot 
th.is  early  desire  for  a  finished  iirodui  t,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  {.'enmansiii])  says: 

One  stumMiui;  block  tu  progress  is  the  almost  insane  Cicsire  on  the 
part  of  school  ofiicials  and  teachers  to  show  tiiii-hed  fonnation  at  oiicf, 
ami  it  re((uires  very  little  skill  to  teach  pupils  to  make  treinenrl.  .u-ly 
lar^e  script  forms  with  wliole  arm  movement;  or  to  show  them  huw 
to  draw  accurately  with  slow  fmt,'cr  motion,  in  cramj*!!  positions, 
script  forms  that  are  placed  I>elore  tl,e!ii.  On  ti.e  .  i'her  hand,  it  re<iiiires 
skill  of  a  hif;h  order  to  teacli  imi.ris  how  to  sit,  liww  t-  relax  siitliciently 
and  how  to  hoM  pens  correctly, 

Mend>ers  of  an  infant  class,  as  they  enter  scliool  and  hei,'in  the 
study  of  wH  inK,  should  be  tau.i;lit  h..w  to  sit;  that  is  the  tirst  step. 
They  shoul.  be  taught  how  to  ret  their  arms  on  the  desks;  that  is  the 
second  ste,).  They  should  Ix;  tau-ht  h'.w  to  rcl.ix  suthciently  to  secure 
action  from  the  muscles  of  their  ri-ht  arms  when  those  arms  are  resting 
on  their  desk-:  tl-.at  is  tlie  third  step.  They  should  fn?  t.iu-ht  how  to 
hold  the  pens  li^;htlv  and  easily  in  tlieir  h.iDfls,  f..llowin|,'  correct 
physiological  principles;  th.at  is  the  fourth  stc]..  All  this  shouM 
be  (lone  before  ar.y  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  how  to  make 
letters,' 

It  is  nf)t  necessary-  to  ^'ive  the  enti'-e  writinj:;  jieriod  to 
these  matters,  l.ut  before  the  class  beeiiis  to  write  the  teacher 
should  see  that  everyone  is  in  ccjrreit  i")sition  and  h.is  his 
pencil  in  the  hand  as  it  should  be  for  writin.:^'.  Their  di-irc 
to  rejiroduce  the  coj.y  exactly  will  !c;id  the  children  soon  to 
lorj,'et  all  tliat  lias  been  said  about  jMjsition,  and  the  teai  her 
will  need  to  pass  anions  them  and  quietly  correct  each  faulty 
I'usitioti  as  the  excnise  proceeds. 

Ciuth'H.  The  priie  of  ^'ood  jiennianship  is  ctern;d  vi-i- 
lame.  Do  not  assi;.;n  first  and  second  j^'raile  children  written 
work  at  their  se;its  ami  th.en  leave  them  to  their  own  devices 
wlnlc  you  attend  toother  matters.  Tlds  practice  leads  to 
tile  torination  of  n;;uiy  bad  habits  in  writinj^. 

28.  Plan  of  Work.  It  is  better  nr,t  to  require  j,upils  to 
learn  rules  about  position  and  pen  lioldin.i;.     .\s  before  said. 
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tcarh  these  by  illu-t ration,  at  fir'^t,  Paying,  "Tliis  is  the  way 
the  l)o<ly  must  be  when  wrilini,'-  The  feet  must  btjth  be 
Sfiuarely  on  the  flunr,  hke  this."  In  like  manner  sliow  th.e 
positions  for  paj'er.  arms,  han<ls  anil  jm. 

It  is  not  well  to  say  t(jo  mueh  in  a  ;;eneral  way  about 
how  to  lioM  the  ]>en.  Explain  that  holding  t!;e  pen  ti^'h.tly 
cramps  the  tin<,'ers  so  that  they  soon  ^et  too  tireii  to  write. 
Show  that  holding  the  pen  liiJitly  prevents  fatigue  am!  i^ivv^ 
smoother  and  more  rajiid  wriiin;.,'.  Finally,  by  precept  and 
example,  teach  that  the  pen  should  be  held  with  oiilv  eii.iigh 
finimcss  to  kcc].  it  from  slipping;  from  the  i"mi.;ers;  that  the 
tin-ers  inust  be  well  back  from  t!ic  point  or  there  will  surely 
be  inkv  fini^ers  and  blots  uj.on  the  paper,  both  of  which 
destroy   the   ilesired   neatness. 

Children  must  also  be  trained  to  keep  the  side  of  the 
hand  up  from  the  pa])er,  as  t!io  hand  soils  the  pai^e  and 
makes  slow,  ditti.  ult  wntinv,'.  The  same  care  must  be  used 
in  (!ippin:4  tlie  j'en  into  the  ink,  wiping  the  pen,  using  tl'.e 
blotter,  and  all  the  other  little  nii  eties  necessary  to  secure 
absolute  neatness  of  page  ami  jierson. 

(.'aiiti.'ii.  It  is  often  the  fault  of  tearhcrr,  th.at  children 
seem  so  very  t  arclc^s  or  indifferent  in  tliese  matters.  Some 
teachers  talk  .so  much  tliat  children  beiome  nervous  and 
over-anxious  and  from  these  causes  alone  do  the  very  things 
they  are  striving  not  to  do.  The  directions  should  always  be 
clear  an<l  brief  and  positive.  "Do  it  this  way.  Mary,  and  it 
will  come  right." 

A  sharp  reprimand  brings  tears,  anger,  sullenness, 
indifference.  Conunending  a  neat  page,  good  position  of  the 
body,  pen,  book  or  whatever  deserves  it,  arouses  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  other  children,  even  when  not  a  word 
is  said  except  to  the  one  child  most  interested. 

Sometimes  it  is  well  to  l;old  up  a  particularly  nice  page 
for  the  class  to  see.  "Some  day  I  hope  every  boy  and  girl 
here  will  do  just  as  well.  Henry  has  tried  so  hard  I 
wanted  yc,u  all  to  see  how  good  his  work  is."     Such  remarks 
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interest  in   the   work   ot   a  classmate  wiiinjut  cxcitinc;  jcal- 

29.  Causes  of  Trouble.  A  rommon  ( aiisc  of  nun  h  trouble 
is  the  hat  111  many  teachers  have  of  ,,ayin^,'.  lor  instance,  to  a 
child  or  a  class.  "  Watch  the  vertical  lines  in  tliis  and  not 
tiie  horizontal  lines.  Von  mustn't  even  tl.ink  of  the  hori- 
zontal lines  (1/  all  in  this  lessfin."  Emphasize  only  what 
you  desire  to  establish.  In  the  above  remarks  so  much  iiiore 
is  said  about  what  >h't  to  do  that  the  child  loses  si^iit  of 
what  he  is  desired  to  do.  Tellin;^'  him  Vrt  to  think  of  the 
horizontal  lines,  at  all,  makes  it  almost  imj)ossible  for  liim  to 
think  of  anything  else.  Thus,  many  times  a  <lay,  in  the 
average  schoolroom,  we  hear  the  tcaclur  .wit.'t.'t'.s'  faults 
to  children  that  otherwise  miiiht  never  have  developed. 

Commending  Charlie's  work  that  is  riiiitt  sugf^ests  to  all 
the  class  that  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  do  the  same  thing  as 
Charlie  did  it,  bei  ausc  comiucndatiou  is  precious  to  every 
child. 

30.  Patience  and  Persistence.  P'-nmanship  is  so  necessary 
that  it  must  be  taught.  To  teath  penmanship  under  the 
most  fa\'orable  conditions  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  any  teacher, 
ami  with  tlie  multiplied  dirticulties  of  the  rur.al  whool  it 
becomes  still  more  diihcult.  If  teachers  (ould  'xarn  to  look 
upon  obstacles  caused  by  envinjnmeiit  as  so  many  ch.'dlenges 
to  their  reserve  powers,  the  task  would  be  easier. 

31.  Causes  of  Poor  Writing.  It  sometimes  hap[iens  that 
children  will  do  well  in  the  penmanshij)  lessons  and  write 
disgracefully  in  other  exercises.  This  undesirable  condition 
may  come  from  two  or  three  causes.  E\idi-ntly,  the  child 
fails  to  associate  [tenmanship  with  the  writing  required  in 
connection  with,  other  subjects.  Often,  too,  the  teacher 
gives  more  written  wor'K  tlian  tan  be  done  well  in  the  time 
allowed.  Again,  papers  are  marked  without  counting  good, 
legible  writing  and  neatness  as  important  factors. 

32.  Time  for  Lesson.  Twenty  minutes  is  sutTicicnt  time 
to  give  to  a  penmanship  lesson  in  pirimary  grades.     The  time 
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followed  by  one  that  requires  un  entire  rhanRe  of  position  and 
thouj^ht.  All  the  jiujiils  of  t'.ic  Kclioo!  sliould  write  at  the 
same  jjeriod,  to  save  \v:.ste  of  time  and  effort.  To  alternate 
penmanship  with  drawing  secures  better  work  than  to  have 
both  subjects  every  da  v. 

The  best  time  for  the  lesson  in  penmansh.ip  is  just  before 
recess  in  the  forenot.n  or  the  afternoon  On  amount  of 
other  subjects,  that  time  may  not  be  the  most  cnvenicnt  to 
use.  Any  time  will  do,  provided  the  li;_'Iit  is  ;4oo<i,  the 
room  free  from  <'XcitenK-iit  and  the  ])rcvi.,us  Ksson  lias  r.ot 
rcjuired  the  same  sets  of  musdes  and  the  same  powers  of 
thouglit. 

Camion.  It  is  never  w,-ll  to  have  the  lesson  come 
immediately  after  recess,  because  tlie  pujuls  < omc  in  {vnm  the 
play^;n)und  exrited  and  full  of  activity  and  w.th  the  blood 
bounding  th.r.niuh  their  v.  ins.  Give  a  little  time  f,.r  the 
excitement  to  subside  and  for  the  bl^nd  to  r,-uiiie  its  usual 
tranquil   flow  before  bc-imiin;,'  the  writiti-  lesson. 

33.  Uniformity  of  Handwriting.  Ab:M,lute  uiufo-mitv  of 
Jian.lwriting  anions  pupils  is  iioi  jinssible,  nor  is  ii  d(  -,rabl.-. 
In  spite  <,f  any  ciVorts  to  make  ihildren  work  as  ma.hines 
work,  individual  diaraitcr  will  imprint  its.-lt  upon  the  hand- 
writing. In  past  years,  many  labond  faithluliv  to  sivure 
uniform  slant  from  primary  c  h.ildren,  but  the  :,i/.e  and  siiapc 
of  liands  were  ditf.rent,  tcnij.craments  wrre  diflerenl,  and, 
in  si-ite  of  all  ctTorts,   the  n^ults  were  dilL  rent. 

If  left  entirely  to  themselves,  most  clii'.drcn  will  liold 
slate  or  paper  so  as  fo  ^ive  no  slant  to  t'.eir  wriliii„,  ami 
we  believe  that  for  blackboard  w.a'k.  and  for  other  "copies 
durin^'  the  first  three  ye.irs,  a  writing  with  little  or  no  slant 
is  i.reierable.  As  clullren  write  more  an<l  .';ain  -rc.iter 
speed,  the  natural  iiiomeiitum  will  chan^'e  the  vertical  into 
a  slight  slant  without  seriously  affecting  the  Iccd.ihty  of  the 
writing. 

34.  Exhibition  of  Penmanship.  To  eiuounii^c  efTort. 
samples  of  the  writing  should  be  taken  ..n^  e  a  mouth.  .Some-' 
times  these   may    be    posted   on    the  screen    in   the  room   or 
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hallway,  sometimes  sent  to  the  superintcn<lcnt's  office  to  be 
compared  with  the  work  of  the  same  grades  from  other 
schools.  Occasionally  a  sample  should  be  sent  home.  Beiny 
able  tlius  to  see  liis  progress  from  month  to  month  is  a 
great  incentive  to  earnest  elfort  on  the  part  of  nuiividual 
piijiils. 

35.  How  Much  to  Do.  It  is  impossible  to  sav  cx.irtly 
iiow  mueh  a  child  should  do,  as  the  amount  dej.ends  largely 
Ui-on  the  time.  Honks  are  not  needed  till  the  second  half 
of  the  second  vc-ar,  but  pr.ntue  j.aper  shouM  be  supj^lied. 
The  usual  rule  is  one  bn,,k  lor  a  term  after  that  time.  n 
the  early  part  of  tiie  first  term,  te.n  h  the  pupil  to  write, 
from  copy,  his  own  name  and  postoihce  address.  Days  of 
the  week  and  n.imc'S  of  months  should  be  added  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

Formal  less,,ns  covering  the  full  period  need  not  be  given 
to  the  children  of  tr,e  hrst  grade  until  the  third  term  is 
reached.  Bi-ginners  should,  however,  from  the  f;rst.  take 
the  drill  exercises  for  movement  with  the  second  and  third 
grade  pupils.  Copying  wonis  or  sentences,  under  tlie  super- 
viMon  of  the  teacher,  may  (ill  their  tune  wliiL  the  other  two 
grades  use  the  <  opy  books. 

36.  DriU  Exercises  and  Counting.     So  nuh  h  .lepends  upon 


the  counting  being  done  i>r<jpcrlv 


V.  iitii  the   class    is  1 


drill  exercises  for  muscle  training,  that  the  first  .Irills  sl'iould 
I'c  given  with  counts.  S,  is  of  movement  exercises  will  be 
fc.und  in  copy  books,  lor  pnm.ary  grades  the  teacher  may 
"■py.  from  her  own  books,  c.xen  ises  upon  the  blackboard 
(-'•  the  children  to  imitate  on  prartu.^  p,q,c..r  and  black- 
I'oard. 

The  following  exercises  ijluslrate  tl,e  practice  .-md  counting 
for  the  most  ilcmentary  movements.  In  ah  cases  when  the 
ilass  IS  ready  (or  pra.  tice.  give  the  commaiul  "  Rc.idy.  "  Tiio 
'■..*her-s  ccuntmg  shouhi  always  be  as  reguh.r 'as  cl.xk 
til  ks.  and  the  children  should  be  trained  to  stop  at  the  ex-i.t 
spot  and  on  the  instant.  This  will  require  great  patience 
and  muJi  encc;ura;;cincut. 
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Tliis    excrcis(!    h    \ery    easy.      Count    one   on   tlic   down 
stroke. 


EXERCISE     2 


-3. 


Count  one  on  the  flo^n  stroke  and  ami  on  the  up  stroke; 
as,  ('Mt'  u^ui,  one'  afhl,  until  ttie  exercise  is  finished. 


'■^   I 


This  Is  a  roinbiii.itinn  of  one  and  two,  and  is  counted  in 
t!ie  same  way.  15-  ;;in  by  s.iyin^.  "Strai^'lit  hues;  one  and, 
oni'  and;"  change  tu  the  oval  by  saying,  "One.  i  hange,  one. 
one,  one, "   etc. 
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Bcr;in  exactly  at  tlie  left-hand  !  ,c-  and  stop  exactly  at  tlie 
ri-:itdiand  line.  Make  no  stojis  l.ciwccn  the  lines.  Give  the 
counting   thus;  "Ready,   slide;  ready,   t,li.K-;    reaily,    slide." 


L-"^  i ^ 


EXiiRCiM;    5 

He-ill  in  the  lower  leftdiand  corner  of  the  first  square,  slide 
tn  the  upiMTri-htdiand  corner  of  the  fourtli  S(iuare,  de>,  end  to 
tlie  middle  of  the  fourth  square  on  the  count  cnc,  slide  to  the 
upper  rij;ht-hand  corner  of  the  eij^-hth  '-qu.ire.  There  is  no 
stoppin;,'  place  until  the  end  of  the  inovenunt  C.ive  the 
"•uii!iii,l;  thus;  "Ready,  slide,  one,  slide;  sli(le,  One    slide." 
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This  is  merely  a  continuation  from  left  to  ripht  of  the 
fifth  exercise;  the  hand  should  not  stop  on  the  downward 
stroke.  Give  the  counting  thus:  '-Ready,  sli.le,  one,  and, 
two,  and,  three,  and." 


Tliis  is  a  modification  of  the  fifth  ex  isc,  the  slants 
l>einj,'  shorter  and  more  aiiruj.f.  Ciw  t!ic  count  thus: 
"Heady,    slide,  one,  ;md,  two,  and,  three,  and,  four,  and." 

In  prosentin};  a  new  exer.  ise,  the  teaclier  should  have  the 
dia^'ran:  ui.on  the  Llackhoard  and  illustrate  wluit  she  desires 
tlie  (  ]a><s  to  do. 

37.  Aids.  Tiiire  are  but  few  hooks  whii  li  <:ive  direi  t 
assistance  to  te.iehers  of  iienm^^iiship  in  iiriniary  grades. 
The  m(jst  useful  of  these  are  the  followin-^- 

St'r,.ii\  Sv^U  n,  ,./  /,■„,,),•.  ..  \\'ni;,n-  l',>r',  I  ;>;i.l  II.  C,  .in.iuni.il 
Ti'M   H.  nk  Co  ,   ;,,^  (')iunh  M   .  •i',,r.,nl<. 

J  ii,'  .\r,n  ^;. ■;;■„,.  „t  ,„  Wntini'.  Ten  luT^'  M.,iiu:ils  i,  j  ;,r.J  ;. 
C    1".   /.aiicr.      Z,iiuT-Hl...;,r  ''oiiiiMiiy,  (;,aunil;us,  Oliiu. 


TKST  OUKSTIOXS 

1.  Upon  v,-hat  senses  does  the  pup.il  rely  in  learnint;  to 
spell.'  (live  an  outline  of  one  or  two  It  s'.ons  that  you  wmdd 
Kive  second  ^rade  pupils  for  training;  their  senses  with  a 
\:ew  to  their  direct  relation   to  spelling'. 

2.  Of  the  plans  suggested  under  //.nc  ."i/;(,7i  to  Spell, 
which  do  you  preer'  Why?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
How  can  you  so  ust'  your  everci.ses  in  oral  spelling  as  to  make 
them  helpful   in   written   spelling' 
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.■?.  Mow  can  spelling  he  taught  so  as  to  keep  the  pupils 
iiitcrcstcl  and  prevent  them  from  feeling  tliat  the  work  is 
drudgery? 

4.  Give  your  method  of  assigning  the  spelling  lesson  to 
jiuj-ils  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  stating  your  reasons 
for  the  dilTerent  stcjis.  How  d,jes  visualization  in  nature 
study  an<l  other  subjects  aid  in  spelling?  Why  do  pupils 
frc<iuciiily  niiss;)ell  words  wlien  used  in  sentences  that  they 
spell  .orrei  tly  in  lists?  Does  the  reverse  of  this  often  occur' 
Why? 

5.  Exi.lair  your  plan  for  obtaining  iiialcrial  for  spelling 
lessons  in  a  tliird  grade  wIutc  no  spelling  hook  is  used. 

6.  Show  how  reading,  language  and  number  lessons  assist 
t'.c  ])Ui.ils  m  learning  to  writr.  Wliat  lessons  in  sense- 
tr.iiniug  lan  be  given  with  a  ml\v  to  tlicir  direct  bearing  on 
pennianshi]!? 

7.  ShouM  pujnls  in  the  j.rirnary  grade  write  a  larg"  or  a 
small  liand?  C.ive  reasons  for  your  aii'^wer.  Should  t'ne 
tearJKT  give  murh  attention  to  slant  in  t:ie  primarv  irradc' 
Why-  -    &         • 

S.  What  prcp.iration  should  the  tf;n  her  makt;  for  lessons 
ill  l>enmanship  in  the  iirunary  grade:  What  care  must  t.;e 
tcavher  exen  ise  in  placing  all  wntttn  work  upon  the  black- 
board?    Why? 

()  In  the  regular  lessons  in  i.eiriianshdp,  whic  h  is  the 
more  \  aluable.  the  drill  cxcr.  ises  or  wri'ing  from  copy- 
Why:  Why  is  penmanship  ulteii  neglected  in  the  rural 
schools? 

10.   How  .an   you   pre\ent   jiupils  who  do  good   work   in 
penmanship   from    .lomg    poor   work   in   otlier   written    ex< r 
cises?     How  I  an   you   sc.  ure   a    permanent   interest    in    pen- 
manship on  the  part  of  pujuls  abovu  the  third  gr.ide? 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  The  Teacher's  Preparation.  Xo  other  toarhinj^  requires 
such  thorough  prcj)arati<)n  as  that  in  primary  j^rades.  and 
this  maxim  cannot  lie  more  forcibly  a[ii)iie<l  to  tlie  teachim' 
of  any  subject  than  to  tliat  of  human  physif)lo^;y.  Health 
and  strength  at  maturity  are  lar-cly  dcpindctit  upon  the 
early  formation  of  ri^ht  liabiis  and  consi'iiuent  early  growth, 
therefore,  no  study  can  be  of  more  practical  value  than  oiic 
which  clearly  points  the  way  to  s\i(  h  liabits.  The  teacher 
should  have  a  comjirehensive  knowledije  of  the  facts  and 
I)rineiples  of  .anatomy,  physiolo-y  and  liy.yicne,  and  slic 
shouM  be  able  to  make  clear  and  forceful  ajiplieations  of 
these  facts  ;md  jirinciples  without  the  use  of  technical  terms; 
and  .alinve  .all,  she  should  be  able  to  adapt  her  lessons  to 
the  cipaiity  of  the  pujals.  The  teai  her  shotdd  own  one  or 
more  ^ood  physiolo-ics  of  hi-h  school  .urade,  a;id,  if  she  can 
afford  it,  a  lar.irer  work,  such  as  Martin's  Unman  Bodv 
(unabridged  edition)  or  Ret^ers's  Advaiufd  I'Iiysi->!,>i^y.  In 
addition  to  thc-c,  she  should  liave  t\v.,  or  three  <n  the  best 
primary  physinlo.i^ics  in  current  u:~c.  The  bi  -t  of  th.ese  books 
are  ol  ^reat  .-i-~sistar.ee  in  the  selection  of  material  and  the 
planning;  of   h  ssdiis. 

2.  Purpose  Outlined.  In  the  primary  jjrades  no  attemjit 
shc.uM  be  madi'  tn  teach  physiohi-y.  anatomy  or  hy-ieiie 
as  a  science,  not  otdy  because  tliat  would  in\nl\c  the  use 
of  many  diffu  ult  terms  and  the  study  of  ii:tr:>.,tc  and  ilitli- 
cult  l.iws  ;ind  rel.uions  i|uite  beyon<i  the  irndtTstandins  i.f 
such  yount^  childnii.  liut  ajs,,  be,  ausc  lessons  of  this  kind 
usually  reai  t   u'ita\drab!y   ujion   the  children. 

ChtUrot  uiuii-r  ten  ivi.v.v  ,1/  .;.•,•  di.'nU  n.'t  It  idUi^Jit  tiir 
couipli,.!t,\i  l.uts  ,'i  ,();,;/.■)!( IV  nad  sc[.!,;,i,  if  c:vr.  sltoiiU  lltrv 
ii.ur  their  attcntuni  >  ailed  M  ;/;,•  .'.Int.liirc  or  I'lin.ti.ins  oj  the 
internal  organs  luLoe  icuhiui;  the  j.'urlh  t:raJc. 
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It  is  important  that  primary  teachers  keep  tl-.is  fact  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  pvin^  lc.-,sons  on  the  human  l)ody.  Dur- 
in-  the  first  three  years  of  school  life  the  mind  is  keenly 
susceptible  to  impressions.  If  led  to  dwell  upon  ti;e  struc'- 
ture  and  functions  of  the  system,  the  va^ue  ideas  acquire.l 
are  too  often  extended  by  a  vivid  imagination  which  at  this 
period  is  not  subject  to  the  reason,  and  as  a  result  the  child 
Incomes  morbid   and  abnormally  sensitive. 

In  the  tirsr  three  years  of  s.  liool  life,  however,  the  pupils 
may  easily  be  taught  many  hel[)ful  and  valu.iblr  facts  per- 
taining  .iircctly    to    the    human    bt,dv   an.l    its    .laily    needs 
Such   les.sons  necessarily  will   be  based   upon    the  elemental 
ideas  of  hygiene  and  upon  the  formation  of  right  habits. 

These  j.rimary  lessons  should  be  limited  to  the  hum-.n 
body  anrl  made  entirely  practical,  with  no  attempt  to  be 
.  shaustive  in  tne  treatment  of  any  of  the  sub-topi,  s.  The 
irneral  aim  should  be  to  teach  the  puj.ils  to  recognize, 
locate  and  name  tlie  priuripal  parts  of  tlie  b.,.lv,  as  head! 
trunk,  hmbs.  an.l  to  tear!,  tlie  genera!  laws  of  health. 

3.  Hygienic  ResuPs  Expected.  Bv  no  otlicr  moans  per- 
haps, can  the  child  >o  readily  be  taught  t!,e  impnrtam^e  of 
proper  care  being  given  to  the  bodv  as  through  the  <iire<  t 
teaching  of  hygienic  facts  an.l  laws.  Hv  „„  „ther  means 
■  an  he  so  quickly  be  mad.-  to  mvlcrstand  that,  even  in  child 
liC'od,  he  must  himself  be  dire.tly  responsible  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  care-taking  necessary  to  health. 

At  no  period  m  htc  is  one  more  amenable  to  reasons  that 
can  be  umierst.KDd  than  in  early  chil.lho.id.  The  .pustion. 
"Why,"  so  .sure  to  follow  a  statement  made  to  a  child  is 
the  reaching  .nit  of  his  inttlligen.e  aft.T  the  rea.^on  for  things. 
A  stu.iy  of  the  simplest  faas  abotit  his  b.,dv  and  the  laws 
that  govern  its  health  will  give  him  the  :-asons  for  manv 
prohibitions  which  form  a  marke.i  feature  of  his  , laily  experi- 
rnce.  A  knowle.lgc  of  these  fa.  ts  and  laws  wdl  change  these 
prohibitions  from  arlntrarv  ...nnnan.ls.  to  whi.'h  he  m-  t 
y.eld   whether  he  wishes  or  nut,   to  appeals   to  his  under- 
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These  elementary  lessons  should  be  earefully  planned 
and  systematically  presented,  each  establishing  a  definite 
point,  tendini;  towards  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  series.  The 
lessons  must  be  brief  and  each  new  fact  must  be  thoroughly 
taught,  leaving  no  inaccuracies  or  misconceptions  to  be 
labtjriously  unlearned   later. 

It  may  be  \cry  diil'n  ult  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  continuous  care  of  the  various  i>arts  of  the  body,  and 
most  dithcult  of  all  to  create  an  interest  deep  enough  to 
induce  Lhe  pupils  of  the  primary  grades  to  form  permanent 
habits  of  the  right  kind  in  reganl  to  cleanliness,  food  and 
drink,  fresh  air,  e.\erc  ise  and  all  else  tliat  jjcrtains  to  hyienic 
living.     To  this  end  lessons  on  foods  are  very  helpful. 

The  enils  outlined  above  are  not  at  all  impossible,  even 
in  the  rural  school  remote  from  the  great  commercial  and 
educational  ce.ners.  We  believe  that  by  means  of  lessons 
such  as  suggested  many  of  t!ie  illnesses  common  among 
school  children  might  either  be  wholly  eradic  ate<l  or  les-sened 
in  frequency  and  in  the  severity  of  their  after  effects ;  also, 
that  the  knowledge  thus  gained  by  the  children  would 
extend,  ultimately,  to  those  homes  wherein  lurk  all  disease- 
producing  conditions  and  gradually  change  such  conditions 
into  something  more  sanitary  and  wholesome. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  establishment  of 
thoroughly  hygiejiic  habits  of  living,  the  stan.lanl  of  morals 
and  numners  in  any  community  is  raised.  This  result  might, 
an<l  probably  would,  recpiire  a  long  time  to  secure,  but,  once 
secured  it  would  be  lasting,  l-.jr  all  these  reasons,  then,  a 
place  for  the  lessons  in  elementary  physiology  should  be 
niadi',    i\-en    in    the   first   school   year. 

4,  Correlation  with  Other  Subjects.  (;i)  X.vtt're  Sti'dy. 
The  lessons  ujion  the  human  body  form  .an  excellent  and 
natural  iutniduetion  to  the  study  nf  otlier  forms  of  animal 
life.  It  is  nature  study  in  its  highest  form,  but  it  may  be 
presented  first,  rather  than  last,  because  of  if;  siienal  interest 
and  i>ersoii..l  v.ilue,  and  because  the  subject  for  study  is 
— *■■  I 
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These  lessons,  simple  as  thoy  are.  prepare  the  way  to 
the  understan.hn,  of  the  adaptation  of  the  organs  of  other 
annnals  to  tlu.r  peculiar  habits,  propensities  and  locaHties. 
Observa  ,on  and  comparison  are  constantly  appealed  to  and 
the  children  kam  to  see  the  striking  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences between  the  habits  of  hfe  found  in  man  and  those  of 
he  lower  ,mmals,  and.  to  some  extent,  they  learn  the  reasons 
tor  such  habits. 

of  tJ^^  ,^''"'T"  f '"-""'   ''■"   I^^^-^'^'-^^-^-      In   the  study 
of  the  human  body  and  ,ts  needs,  the  faipils  are  constantly 
■nlarpHK  their  vocabulary,  adding  new  words  and  phrases 
tl'at   enable   them  at   once  to  express   the   new   knowledge 
j:a.ned  and  also  to  modify  an.l  improve  their  expression  of 
..eas  previously  obtained.     We  should    therefore    make    use 
of  everything  available  in  literature,  art  or  song  that  will 
a        to   t  e   attractiveness  or  usefulness  of  the  Instruction 
>"  Plnsiology.     Thus.  ,n  studying  food  values,  the  children 
may  commit  to  memory  The  Corn  Soug  bv  Whittier      The 
t.acher  m.i>-  read  or  tell  the  children  the  'story  of  the  fast 
;'f   Hiawatha   and  the  gift  of   Mondamin.     The  new  thing 
|-amed  form  the  basis  of  many  interesting  blackboard  read- 
.n..  lessons  and  furnish  excellent  material  for  spelling  lessons. 
(<■     Ak,t„mht,c.     These  lessons  are  easily  and  naturally 
correlate.!   with   the  elementary  arithmetic  ^ork  by  having 

^^.tTTl   '■''''"■'  T'  "•'"^'  '''''   '^"«*»^'   ^-i'^th  and 

'u        ,  ;    •  T'r"'  '"'  """^"'■^•^-     •"^'   "y  interesting 

...u  tratu.ns  for  tl>e  facts  in  number  an<l  many  very  simple 

Pr,     en.   may   be   based   upon    the   work  accomplished  tj 
tlKse  first  lessons  in  plivsiology. 

r.i)   KuMKNTARv    Ghoc.rap;,,-.      Here    again    physiology 

nay  be  correlated  with  one  of  the  fully  established  subjeS 

ol    the   primary    grades.      This   will   come   most   easily  and 

naturally  when  stuelying  the  homes  of  men  and  tiie  homes 

<     lower  animals,  with  the  natural  and  enforced  reasonH 

c  selections  made;  also  in  tlie  thnd  grade,  by  the  study  of 
the  different  articles  of  food  and   the   sources  from  wLh 

en  I. 
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(e)  SENSE-TRAi:;iNr,.  Physiology  and  sense-training  are 
inseparably  connected,  since  tbo  training  of  the  sftccial 
senses  would  be  of  small  value  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
sense-organs.  The  facts  relating  to  location,  parts,  adapt  - 
tion  to  use,  care  ncedi'd  to  heighten  their  value,  liabits  and 
things  that  are  injurious,  are  all  needed,  to  put  the  training 
of  th.e  senses  upon  an  intelligent  basis  and  render  the  work 
of  permanent,  practiial  value. 

5.  Method  of  Procedure.  Teach  this  subject  just  as  you 
teach  anything  else  wliii  h  you  wish  to  h.ave  the  pupils  per- 
manently retain  so  th;it  it  will  inlluence  their  lives  —  for 
instance,  just  as  you  teach  number  and  language.  In  these 
subjects,  when  the  piqiils  first  enter  schoc'  you  call  their 
attention  to  a  few  facts  wliich  they  can  understand;  then 
you  fi.x  these  fails  in  mind  by  repeated  drills.  Each  year 
you  add  more  fa<  ts  to  the  same  brandies  to  meet  the  pupils' 
enlarged  dexcloj'ment  as  they  pass  from  grade  to  grade, 
until  the  truths  they  have  been  taught  bi'Kime  a  {)art  of 
their  stock  of  general  knowledge.  As  time  goes  on,  the 
pupils  scarcity  remember  when  or  how  they  k'.arned  these 
facts;  they  secm  always  to  ha\'e  known  and  been  inlluenced 
by  them.  Teach  physiology  ami  all  that  jx-rtains  to  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  y<ju  will  secure  the  same  results. 

Teclmical  terms  are  not  nei'drd  during  tlie  first  three 
years,  and  should  not  be  introduced  milil  te.<t-liooks  are 
taken  up.  Whenever  names  of  parts  and  other  terms  relat- 
ing to  t!ie  suliject  are  used,  such  words  should  at  once  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard  and  kept  there  for  .several 
days,   if  spare  will  permit. 

Before  the  lesson  closes,  give  a  brief  lirill  iipon  the  new 
■words  used.  This  drill  should  be  tipnn  pronunci.ation,  recog- 
nition of  words  as  wholes,  and  ujion  the  sjielling  of  each 
word.  In  case  the  bl;u  kboard  space  is  limited,  tr.ansfer  the 
words  used  in  these  lessons  to  a  chart  i)age  where  they  may 
be  ke])t  forlniilding  mod.els,  copying  and  otlv-r  forms  of  review. 

When  any  outside  illustration  is  needed   to  make  a  jiar- 

tiCUiar    P'Oilit    \.iLar    i^r    to    iiiiple^b    4.1    Uullt,    iie\.ivic    Vv'iiuL    ti'iiS 
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These  lessons  upon  general  hygiene  may  be  gi^-en  in  con- 
nection w,th  lessons  upon  special  parts  of  the  body  and 
the.r  uses,  or  tl-.ey  may  be  given  incidentallv  as  fitting  ;.j,por- 
tumt,es  occur.  They  should  be  based  up-on  analogies  and 
should  be  wholly  informal  in  .haracter 

6.  The  EarUest  Lessons.  There  arc  so  many  new  things 
tnat  the  child  must  become  familiar  wuh  when  l,e  first  enters 
school  that  the  teacher  she  , Id  give  a  generous  amount  of 
Ume  during  th.e  f.rst  two  weeks  to  making  him  ac^uamted 
\Mlh  his  new  environment  and  its  requirements 

•Necessarily,  there  must  be  much  drill  upon  the  uniform 
movements  and  the  daily  routine  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
child  should  be  taught  how  to  sit  at  his  desk  :  ow  tr,  rise 
easily  and  no,sele.ssly.  how  to  stand  well  j^oised,  how  to  wdk 
properly,  how  to  run  lightly  across  the  floor  and  hon-'to 
resume  his  seat  quietly  and  gracefully 

There  should  also  be  systematic 'teaching  and  regular. 
<  -I>  <lrills  m  the  art  of  breathing  properlv.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  on  teaching  the  child  to  keep  the 
mouth  closed  and  to  breathe  through  the  nose  in  all  walk- 
ing anu  running  exercises,  at  the  s.me  time  keeping  the 
^  J-  well  up  that  the  lungs  may  L.vc  room  to  expand' 
Ai  these  exercises  are  of  the  highest  sanitary  and  disuplinary 
^alue.  They  inculcate  health  and  also  teach  tlie  idea  of 
pcrlcct,  mstantaneous  obedience  by  training  t!ie  child's 
muscles  to  follow  the  example  or  word  of  the  teacher  and 
t.ie  child  s  Will  to  obey  her  will  in  tl 
i;iven. 
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The  ]  rcathing  exercises  may  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  reading  or  spelling  lessons,  or  as  a  part  of  the  drill  in 
phonics.  Being  a  distinct  help  to  such  lessons,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  eiuroath  upon  or  waste  the  time  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  work  as  outlined  by  the  jirogram.  They 
should  always  be  brief,  nc\'er  taking  more  than  one  or  two 
minutes  of  time. 

The  drills  in  sclniolroom  movements,  for  securing  muscle- 
training  and  cuiKcrted,  rhythmic  action  on  t!;e  part  of  the 
class,  should  also  be  given  without  using  time  needed  for 
regular  recitations.  To  ]irevent  encroachments,  use  fur  this 
work  the  fiw'-minute  jieriods  designated  on  the  program  for 
rest,  recreation,  ph.ysical  exercises  or  imloor  recesses. 

After  the  first  two  weeks  of  such  training  and  drill,  the 
children  should  be  so  familiar  with  the  routine  movements 
that  daily  work  of  this  kind  will  not  be  necessary.  When 
lapses  of  memory  become  frequent,  correct  the  habit  by  a 
rapid  review,  being  insistent  upon  accuracy  and  prompt- 
ness. 

After  hygienic  liabits  have  become  established  by  means 
of  the  foregoing  methods,  the  ])upils  are  ready  to  begin 
upon  more  formal  lessons,  although  the  manner  of  present- 
ing tiiem  v.ill  remain  informal.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
teacher,  tl^e  lessons  are  arranged  in  groups. 

This  does  not  im])ly  that  all  the  material  included  in  one 
group  is  to  be  completc^d  before  the  child  may  be  given 
anything  from  another  grou]i.  The  grouping,  as  before  said, 
is  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  practically  covers 
un<ler  each  tojiic  every  tiling  that  should  be  attempted  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  school. 

How  much  of  one  grouj)  of  lessons  to  gi\-e  before  begin- 
ning upon  another  nuist  be  determined  by  tlie  judgment  of 
the  teacher.  She  will  see  what  is  most  needed  and  what 
lier  pupils  are  able  to  assimilate  and  put  into  practical  use. 
Incidentally,  in  connection  with  every  part  of  the  day's 
work  or  play,  tlure  will  be  opportunities  for  emphasizing 
;.l;ii;c  ny^iciwc  i;;;;.'.  or  r.cc.i.      i  iii-.ic  xpinji  luiuLien  ^iie  guiucn 
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^vhen   made  use  of  naturally,   gently,   tactfully  and   in   the 
sj'int  of  kindness. 

7.  Parts  of  the  Body,     fa)  Ma,n-  Div.s.o.vs  of  the  Bouv 

Head;  trunk;  limbs;    upjier  (2),  lower  (j) 

(b)  Loc.uio.N-  OF  Ma,.n-  D.visie.Ns.  The  head  is  the 
highest  or  topmost  part  of  the  body.  The  tnuik  is  the  middle 
rortion  of  the  body.  Thr  neck  joins  the  head  to  the  trunk 
I  !ie  hmbs  are  four  m  number,  two  upper  limbs,  ealled  arms 
;."d  two  lower  limbs,  ealled  legs.  The  arms,  or  upper  limbs' 
are  jomed  to  the  upper  portion  of  t!ie  trunk,  one  on  e'lrh' 
Mde.  The  le.;s,  or  lower  limb.s,  are  jnined  to  the  lower  i.or- 
tiun  of  the  trunk,  one  on  caeh  side. 

8.  Elustrative    Lesson.     Stand  a  little   boy  in  a  low  rhair 
b.lure   the  elass.      l>,..s   your   hands   over   his  head,   askiiu^ 
Uliat  am  I  touching,  Xora.'" 

"Frank's  head." 

"And  now,  flarry?" 

"Frank's  arms." 

"The  arms  are  joined  to  what  part  of  the  bo.ly,  Charlie"'" 
'  The  upper  part." 
"What  are  these.  Nelson.'" 
"Frank's  legs." 

"The  legs  are  joined  to  what  part  of  the  bodv,  Minnie'" 
"The  lower  part." 

"And   what   is  all   this   large   nuddle   part   of   the   body 
called,  Wilhain.'  ' 

^    It  is  doubtful  if  any  ch.ild   A-ill  give  the  name  trunk      In 
taat  case  ask.  "How  many  can  thmk  just  how  a  tr.e  looks"'" 
\\hat  IS  the  strong  middle  part  of  a  tree  called-" 
"The  trunk." 

"And  wliat  grow  out  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree"'" 
"Branches." 

"What    other    name    is    there    fn-    \\,,.    bran,  hes 
tree.'" 

"The  limbs." 

"Then  the  main  parts  of  a  tree  arc  -.sled  wh.nt'" 

■"  iiie  trunk  and  limbs." 
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"\V(!1,  tiio  ^troiij,  mi, Mir  part  of  tlie  hoJy  has  the  samo 
naiiu-  u-^  III',;  siroiu;,  iiiiiMIc  pari  of  tho  tree.  Wlio  can  give 
the  tiaino  nij'A.'  " 

"  Tnuil-;." 

"  Sir.' c  wr  call  this  part  ^totuhinf:)  tho  trunk  of  the 
hiiiiy.  if  wo  .still  think  alimit  the  tree,  what  may  we  call 
these  (toucliinj,'  amis  ai-.,i  U-l^s)  because  they  gruw  out  from 
the  trunk.'  " 

"The  linil.s.'' 

"And  tiii-<'  linihs  .;;;-ow  iki\.  frnin  what  part  of  tlie  body 
(tondiin^'  arniM.'  " 

"Tho  upjic'-." 

"So  they  may  be  called  what  limbs.'" 

"  The  upper  limbs." 

Use  the  same  I'lan  to  -('l  the  statement  tliat  the  legs 
.lie  the  hiv.cr  limbs  i,\  the  body.  Re\  icw  rapidly  by  touch- 
i::;.;  the  parts,  havin;.^  the  ehiidn'n  name  them  in  concert. 
Write  the  first  O'.uhiie  upon  the  board.  Review  aj;aii 
sayir.i;,  "  I'nd  may  fir.d  h.is  head."  "John,  lilt  your  arms.  ' 
"Hairy,  to'ich  your  h.^'s."  "  M.iry,  sIkjw  the  trunk  of  your 
body,"  ^etuui;  the  i  orrn  t  stateiueiit,  Ub,  "This  is  my  head," 
"Tliis  is  my  trunk,"  i  ;.■. 

All  the  lesson  nuist  bt  ;.;iven  very  rapidly  and  the  interest 
kept  alert  by  skillnj  distribution  of  'luisiious  and  work. 
'[\n  minutis  wdl  be  ample  f  )r  suJi  a  ksson,  anil  should 
liri:i,i;  e\'ery  1.  hi'.d  a'ii\ii\-   into  the  re.  itatio!i   se\a  ral   limes. 

I'se  a  simikir  nii'iioil  for  eadi  of  the  suiceedinj^  lessons 
ot  tile  lour^e.  Choose  illustrations,  obiectivc  and  literary, 
With  tli'.^  utmost  care,  Wlu'ii  tho  abo\-e  lesson  is  a^ain 
reviewcil,  I'.spl.iin  that  there  is  another  reason  for  the  name 
trunk-  of  the  body,  lliat  it  liulds  most  precious  things  inside 

o|     It, 

9.  Parts  of  the  Head.     Top;    'i.nr;    front    r.r    fate:  fore- 

hiad,   Leuiilis,  i_vcs,  li.ceki,  rose,  uiouth,  eiiiii ;  sides,  ears; 
back ;  .skidl. 

l.'ii'ATioN  111    r.xRis  oi-  Till    III  Ai).     T'.ie  A'/'  of  the  head 

i     ''  c  highest  j^art  ol  the  iuad  and  is  called  the  LtLHCit.  Tfic 
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hair  i<;  for  botli  protertion  and  Ix'auty.  It  rovers  the  (TrAvn 
aii.i  ba.  k  parts  of  the  ]ica<J  and  partly  covers  the  sides  of 
the  head. 

The  front  of  the  licad  is  the  faec  and  consists  of  the  fore  • 
liead,  temples,  eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  mouth  and  chin.  The 
jofchcad  is  the  upper  part  of  the  fate,  lyin^'  just  above  the 
eyes.  The  temples  are  two  in  number,  fonuing  tlie  ri^jht 
and   left  sides  of  the  forehead. 

The  i-ycs  are  two  in  number  and  are  set  directly  below 
the  f..rehcad,  a  little  t(;  the  ri^ht  an.l  to  the  left  sides.  The 
./j,,l.s  are  two  in  number  and  occupy  most  of  the  rij^lit  and 
Irft  sides  of  the  fae'e.  They  cover  the  bony  structure  and 
add  l)eaMty  to  the  shajic  of  the  face. 

There  is  but  one  nose  to  each  face.  It  lies  below  the 
f.-rihea.I,  between  the  eyes  and  between  the  theeks.  There 
i>  one  ));,.;(///.  It  lies  baween  the  nose  and  tlie  chin.  The 
thin  is  the  iuwest  portion  of  tlie  face. 

There  are  two  si<fes  to  the  head,  the  ri^ht  side  and  the 
left  <ide.  These  lie  between  the  front  ol  the  head  (or  face) 
and  the  back.  The  e^irs  are  two  in  number,  one  joined  to 
the  ri;,'ht  side  and  one  joined  to  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
The  l^ruk  of  the  head  is  all  that  part  of  the  head  not  tilled 
I'V  the  top.   front  and  sides. 

The  skull  is  the  bony  juirt  of  the  head  that  Rives  shape 
to  .-ill  the  rest.  It  is  hollow  and  made  of  i)arts  carefully 
joined  to|;cther.  Wo  cannot  see  the  skull,  but  can  feel  it. 
The  skull  i)r(jtects  all  parts  of  the  head  to  t,t.me  extent,  but 
especially  ;^'uards  the  brain.  The  hrain  is  a  verv  del'irate 
or^-an  of  the  body,  loeatol  in  the  hollow  of  the  skull.  It  is 
i'V  ni.ans  of  the  brain  th;.t  we  are  able  to  .Ir,  our  Ihinkint,-. 
10.  The  Eyes,  (aj  J'akts  tk.vt  Puoteci  the  Eyks. 
Sockets;  brows;  1=  '<■;  lasiies. 

(b)    Till.     I.OC        lo.\    or     I'KOTI.CTIVI:     I'.\KTS    OF    THt-     V.\K. 

The  soLket  is  tl  c  ihjIIow  or  l>onv  inimework  in  which  tlie 
eye  is  plare.l.  It  jjn.t.vts  the  eye  from  injuri-s  th.it  mij.'ht 
come  from  blows.  c(.lIi-.,oiis  (,r  other  aciidents  There  are 
two  Sockets,  one  foi   each  eye. 
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The  brou^s  are  dircrtly  above  the  eves.  They  arc  fur- 
nished With  short,  silky  hair.  The  eyelirows  a.hi  beauty  to 
the  face  and  ijrotert  the  eyes  by  catcliin<,'  drojis  of  perspira- 
tion, fine  particles  of  dust  and  other  minute  substances  that 
otherwise  mij,.ht  fall  into  them  and  cause  them  to  become 
inflamed  and  swollen. 

The  cvelUs  are  four  in  number,  two  for  cacli  eye.  They 
arc  called  the  ujij.er  and  lower  lids.  These  serve  as  ,ur- 
tains  and  help  to  re-ulate  the  amount  of  li,i;ht  admitted  to 
the  eye.  They  also  prot-rt  the  eye  from  sudden  danger 
by  dropi)in<,'  quickly  over  it  in  time  of  m-vd. 

The  cychjslu-s  are  short,  fine  hairs  attached  to  the  cd^e 
of  the  eyelids.  They  turn  upward  on  tlie  upper  hd  ai?d 
<iownward  ou  the  lower  lid.  They  keep  the  edges  of  the 
eyehds  from  rubbiu-  together  and  thus  prevent  soreness. 
They  also  guard  tlie  eye  from  dust,  small  insects  and  other 
thmgs  harmful  to  it. 

(c)  ViMiu.i:  Pakts  of  rnr-:  Evr-.  The  visible  parts  of  the 
eye  are  the  eyball,  the  iris  an.l  the  jnipil. 

M)  Loc.-MioN  oi--  Parts  of  thk  K vi;.  The  cychall  is  tlie 
ball-shaped  f.ortion  of  tlie  eye.  It  is  wliite.  smooth  and 
glistening  and  rests  easily  in  the  socket,  lidd  ii  pla-e  hv 
muscles  created  f.jr  that  especal  duty.  ChiUiren  call  the 
eyeball  "the  white  of  the  v\r." 

The  ;>/.v  is  the  colored  part  of  the  eye.  It  is  nn  always 
of  the  same  c(,lor.  Wlun  it  is  blue,  we  say  the  person  has 
blue  eyes.  When  the  iris  is  gray,  we  say  that  p.Tson  has 
gray  eyes.  And  so  for  brown,  hazel  and  black,  the  eyes  in 
every  case  being  name.l  according  to  the  coh-r  of  tlie  iris. 
The  pupil  is  in  the  (enter  of  the  front  part  of  tiie  eye- 
ball. It  is  an  opening  in  the  iris  that  admits  light  to  the 
eye.  It  always  looks  bl.ack,  because  of  what  lies  back  of 
it  inside  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  frequently  called  "the  window 
of  the  eye,"  because  it  lets  th.e  light  in. 

(e)  Cahe  of  Till-  KvK.  Notwithstanding  all  tiie  j-ro- 
tertive  organs  w,th  wlii.  1,  the  ey  is  guardr  1,  if  .-t  tiny  cind.T, 
particle  of  dust  or  sumo  other  irritatiiii;  object  gets  into  the 
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cyr,  it  creates  j^-cat  pain  and  serious  inflam -nation.  In  such 
(asos  the  eye  should  never  be  ruhhed,  since  that  increases 
the  trouMe.  Draw  the  upper  lid  out  an<l  as  far  down  over 
t!ie  :..\ver  as  possible  and  hold  it  there  steadily.  Tears  will 
speedily  form  and,  in  mosc  cases,  will  succeed  in  washing 
out  the  otTending  particle,  after  which  the  intlammatir.n 
v.ill  subside. 

It  is  because  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  because 
v.it'.unit  siu'h.t  wc  could  <lo  iutle  for  our  own  comfort  and 
pleasure  or  anything  for  oth.crs,  because  the  eye  is  the  most 
deli,  ate  (,f  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  except,  perhaps,  the 
I'rain,  and  is  .so  easily  injured  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
that  all  these  natural  protections  have  been  given  to  the 
marvelous  organ.  The  slightest  irriiati<in  will  cause  inten.so 
pam,  and  it  t.ikes  but  a  s'lght  injury  to  the  eve  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  sight.  Stariu','  at  the  sun.  staring  into  another's 
eyes  at  dose  range,  reading  or  working  in  a  dim  or  fading 
hgh.t,  or  with  the  sun  shining  strongly  upon  the  work  or 
nliected  into  the  eye,  "looking  cross-eyed,"  holding  a  book 
\n  ,  ,  l,,se  to  the  eyes,  and  many  other  very  common  practices 
among  duldren  and  thoughtless  people,  strain  the  eyes, 
Weaken  tiieir  power  and,  in  time,  permanently  impair  the 
vision. 

C<uiiuw.  Teachers  should  watch  young  pupils  carefully 
and  t,-,ke  steps  at  once  to  eradicate  any  of  the  faults  enu- 
merated above.  They  should  also  quietly  and  informally  test 
the  eyesight  of  the  children  and  see  that  those  whose  eyes 
are  weak,  or  near-sighted,  are  seated  nearest  the  blackboard, 
to  prevent  eye  stram  and  error  in  work.  All  writing,  draw- 
ing, figures  and  work  of  any  sort  upon  blackboard  or  charts 
-■'vnild  b^  large,  clear  and  distinct. 

It  IS  not  always  jHissible  or  convenient  to  test  the  eves 
"f  pupils  in  the  first  gv.tde  by  the  means  of  cams  used 'by 
"<ulists.  A  very  practical  an.i  convenient  method  is  to 
I'lacc  the  pui.il  in  th.-  back  part  of  the  room,  then  <ln  w  a 
Mn.nll  s,,uare  or  cir.  le  on  tlie  blaekboard;  make  the  figure 
aboiM    two    iiu  lies    in    di-imcter.        \s!--    'i-    •  i-.ii    •-    11- 
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the  figure,  then  erase  it  and  ask  the  cliild  to  draw  one  like 

it.     If  hv  cannot  do  this,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  did  not 
see  the  fi.;,\ire  dearly. 

11.  The  Nose,  (ai  Tin;  Parts  of  the  Xose.  Bridge; 
sides;  nostrils. 

(I))  L<ic.\Ti()\  oi-  Parts  of  the  Xose.  Tlie  hriJi^c  is 
the  center  j.art  of  i!;c  nose-,  tiic  tirincst  part.  Tlie  sliape 
of  the  n(jse  is  mainly  di  tcrnhncd  by  the  shape  of  the  trid<^e. 
The  sidi-s  are  the  ].arl  s  rca.  hni-  fn  the  br;<i-e  to  the  cheeks. 
Tiic  )iostf:!s  are  tw.i  in  nunihei  ,ne  on  eacli  side  of  the 
bridge.  These  are  opuiin-s  to  a^linit  air  in  breathing  and 
to  gi\e  a<cess  t(j  the  nerves  of  sniell.  The  w.dls  of  the  nostrils 
are  thin,  flexible  and  delicate  when  of  the  best  type  fur  beauty 
and  use. 

For  i-rotection  against  p.artii  les  of  dust  and  other  things, 
the  nostrds  are  lined  with  siiori  liairs  which  iire\eiit  these 
things  from  being  inhaled  with   the  breath. 

The  nose  is  tlie  organ  of  smell  and  also  the  proper  organ 
through  whicii  to  take  in  air  for  the  lungs.  When  the  air 
is  taken  tlirongh  the  nostrils,  as  should  be  the  case,  it  becomes 
slightly  warmed  wl:il(  [uissing  tiirough  the  nose  an<l  tills 
the  lungs  without   irritating  them. 

(v)  Care  of  the  Xose.  In  order  that  the  sense  of  smell 
may  remain  keen  and  delicate  and  that  breathing  may  be 
I'a^y,  the  nostrils  mu.^t  be  kept  jterfealy  dican  and  free  from 
olJ^tructions  df  c\(ry  suit. 

12.  The  Mouth.  ( a  i  Parts  of  the  MofTii.  Lips;  teeth; 
tongue;  roof,  palate. 

0'^  i.oc\ri,,x  ,,F  Parts  <if  the  .Morrn.  The  iips  are 
two  in  numb.T,  called  the  upper  ami  the  lower  lip.  They 
form  the  doors  to  the  mouth,  and,  when  chjsed,  the  mouth 
IS  ( l(jsi  i. 

In  the  mouth  the  food  is  prepared  for  the  stomach  by 
l)0ing  i)roii'Tly  ■  Iu-wimI.  Before  it  i  an  be  swallowed  safely 
It   niM-.t   be  chewed  to  .i  p;;'p  and  Well  moistened  \Mt!l  saliva. 

Th.  re  are  thirty-two  tath  in  a  full  set.  four  of  these  being 
cut    alter    ehildhood    and    earl;,-    \.nith    are    parsed.      These 
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four  arc  called  "wisdom  teeth"  and  arc  never  found  in  a 
child's  mouth.'  The  teeth  have  roots  to  hold  them  tirmly 
in  the  jaw.  and  a  hard,  white  coating,  called  enamel,  to 
protect  them  from  the  air.  heat,  col.l,  etc.  In  the  interior 
of  eac  h  tooth  are  little  nerves  that  are  so  sensitive  that  when 
the  air  touciies  them  it  causes  toothache. 

Wry  hot.  very  cold,  very  hani,  very  sour  and  very  sweet 
tlun-s  arc  hal,lr   to  i:.jurc  the  enanul,  hence  nni>^t   be  used 
carefully.      Xi\tr  ,  rack  nuts  or   bitu   harvi   .substances  with 
the  teeth.     Particles  uf  food  left  in   the  mouth  are  liable  to 
cause  ihr  teeth  to  decay  and  render  the  breath  foul  ■  there- 
fore, the  teeth  must  be  V.  vt  clean.      L'sr  a  moderately  still 
brush  .-md  .  \.ar  water,   b^  ,sinn-  the  teeth   after  each  meal 
t  .  iV!no\-c  ali  j.articles  of  food  frnm  betw.rn  or  around  them. 
The   ioui^Hc  is  .so  atta.  i -d    ii;,a    it   ran   move   freely  and 
witli   Krcat    ease   and    llex.bility.      It    is    the   ehief   organ    of 
speci  h  and  the  chief  organ  of  the  sense  of  ta<te.     The  sense 
of  taste  will  be  injun  !  if  fuod  or  drink  e.\.  essively  hot  or 
excessively  euld   is   u^c.i   too   freely.      The   sense   of  taste   is 
in  all  i-arts  (;f  the  mouth  to  .some  e.xt.'nt,  but  chieJly  located 
m  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  hi  the  palate.     The  rooj  is  the 
upper   part   of   the    mouth;    the    palMc    is    tlie   soft   conical 
body  pr..)ccting  downward  at  the  baik  of  the  mouth. 

The  on.,  who  wishes  fully  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  what  he 
cats  or  drinks,  eats  slowly,  .lainiily,  in  .small  mouthfuls  and 
not  ovc-rmu,  h  .at  a  time.  The  glutton  so.  ,n  destrovs  all  the 
delicacy  „f  jus  smst  of  taste,  and  therefore  he  loses  the 
Ing'htst  enjoyment  that  food  can  give.  His  sense  of  taste 
tiicn  ceases  to  wani  Mm  of  the  .ianger  in  unwhok  .ome  fo..d 
13.  The    Ears.      (a)J'.\RTs     or     mn    K.\k.      Outer    rim. 

(b)  I.oc.vTioN  01-  P.XRTs.  Tlic  rim  is  th.  e<!gc  of  the 
outer  ,,.r.  It  assists  in  hearing,  protects  the  o'l^enuig  from 
""St  and  otiicr  dangers  and  adds  to  the  good  looks  of  the  fac  .■ 
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The  /o^r  is  the  lower  end  of  the  rim  of  the  ear,  more  or 
less  free  from  the  hea.i.  It  is  sometimes  so  rlosely  attached 
that  it  ceases  to  have  any  distinct  form.  J'uliing  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  gives  intense  pain  and  often  causes  hann  beyond 
repair,  therefore  must  never  be  done,  even  in  sport. 

The  drum  forms  the  partition  between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  parts  of  the  ear.  It  transmits  the  sounds  for  the  nerves 
of  hearing.  The  dnmi  is  thin  and  delicate  and  easilv  broken. 
If,  by  accident  or  disease,  the  drum  is  broken,  thJ  sense  of 
hearing  is  lost,  and  the  person  is  then  hopdcsslv  deaf. 

(e)  Care  of  thk  Ear.  There  is  a  waxy  substance  that 
nature  has  given  the  ear  for  its  protection.  This  is  com- 
monly called  the  ear-wax,  is  ydluw  in  color  and  very  bitter 
to  tlie  taste.  It  serves  to  keep  ttie  dnnn  from  getting  so 
<lry  as  to  cra<-k,  and  keeps  out  insects.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
remove  every  particle  of  this  wax,  although  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  an.l  harden,  as  that  sometime; 
lauses  .ieafness.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  also  destn,ved  if 
the  drum  be  punctured  with  a  pin  or  some  other  sharp- 
pointed  object. 

The  ear  is  supplied  with  a  group  of  small,  delicate  bones 
that  assist  in  hearing.  Tiiesc  liones  are  in  the  middle  ear 
and  cannot  be  seen.  TJR.y  are  so  small  and  so  easily  dis- 
placed that  even  a  slight  blow  shouM  nev.T  be  given  to 
the  car,  much  less  a  heavy  one.  "Boxing"  the  ears  is  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme. 

Shaq),  sud.ien  ami  \ery  loud  noises  and  continued  blow- 
ing in  the  cars  are  also  very  harmful  and  every  care  should 
be  taken  in  guarding  against  them.  Things  done  "just  for 
fun"  have  frei]uently  resulte.l  in  lifelong  injury  to  the  ear. 
The  ears  must  lie  kejit  ilcn  or  the  sense  of  hearing  will 
be  less  acute.  The  w,iy  to  .lean  tliem  is  by  washing  care- 
fully with  a  soft  cloth,  usnig  water  not  extremely  hot  nor 
extremely  cold. 

After  cleansing,  the  ear  should  be  carcfullv  dried  and 
then  lightly  and  quicklv  rubbeil  in  front  and  behind  (one 
tmger  back  of  it  and  one  in  front)  for  a  little  time  to  quicken 
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the  fin  nlation  and  keep  the  nerves  of  hearing  in  an  active 
conihtioii.  The  car  should  never  be  carelessly  filled  with 
«ia;i}-  watiT  nor  should  water  be  left  inside. 

14.  The  Finger  Nails.  The  finder  nails  ^tow  from  beneath 
the  skill  not  far  from  the  ends  of  the  back  part  of  the  fini^'ers. 
T'".e  nails  are  without  feeling,  are  thin,  Imniy  and  transparent 
'•lo'.igli  to  show  the  blood  beneath  thei:.. 

The  niissiun  of  the  nails  is  to  give  more  firmness  and 
strength  to  the  hngcr  ends  ai,  1  to  protect  them  from  injuries. 
The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  supjilied  with  numerous  tine 
nerws  which,  wouM  often  be  injured  an.l  the  sense  of  touch 
scriMu-ly  inij'aired  were  it  not  for  protection  of  the  nails. 

•Neglecting  to  care  for  the  nails  properly  is  a  very  com- 
mon li.ibit,  especially  among  school  children  and  people  who 
have  many  cares  and  duties  crowding  up;on  them. 

This  neglect  causes  untidiness,  "hang-skins,"  "hang- 
nails," white  blotches  upon  tlie  nails  and  other  unsightly 
results.  .All  these  things  may  be  prevented  by  early  train- 
nig  and   a   little   thoughtful   care. 

The  nails  grow  rapidly  an<i  need  to  be  carefully  filed  ofT 
or  tniiimed  as  often  as  once  a  week,  following  the  shape  of 
the  finger  tip.  to  keep  them  in  good  form.  They  should 
never  be  "cut  to  the  quick,"  but  allowed  to  grow  out  even 
with  the  ends  of  the  lingers  in  order  to  render  the  rvice 
designed.  They  should  always  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
but  no  ^harp  instrument  should  be  inserted  t)eneath."  A  nail 
brush  of  medium  hardness  should  be  used  wlien  the  hands 
are  washed,  and  afterwards  a  proper  nail  cleaner  may  be 
"■^ed,  if  necessary. 

When  drying  tlie  hands,  always  rub  around  the  nails, 
carefully  pushing  back  the  skin  at  the  roots  to  prevent  its 
encroaching  upon  and  covermg  the  "half-moon"  tliat  should 
show  there. 

These  instnictions,  carefully  followed,  will  jirevent  "liang- 
■^knis."  "hang-nails  '  and  soreness  and  give  a  wholesome 
and  shapely  apiuaranee  to  the  finger  ends.  When  the 
::ai;s  seem  tou  biiUlc  and  mcimed  to  break  or  tear,  u  little 
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vaseline  nil)bc<l   into  them  at  night  will  materially  reduce 
the  trouble. 

Nervous  cliiMren  often  fall  into  the  habit  of  bitinr;  the 
nails,  causing:  nnu  h  soreness  an.l  destroyin-,'  the  shaijeliness 
of  the  finger  en. Is.  Tliis  habit  also  deadens,  and  in  some 
cases  destroys,  the  sen-,,'  of  tou<h  in  the  hn.-er  tips. 

It  is  not  ditfieult  to  eonxinee  any  one,  voung  or  old,  that 
biting  the  nails  is  for  all  these  reasons  a  very  undesirable 
habit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  habit  .Hilieult  to  cure.  One  of 
tile  best  remedies  is  to  .stimulate  the  child's  pride  and 
encourage  his  .ttort  by  praising  the  imj.ro\'ed  appearance 
of  the  finger  nails  undir  the  new  regime.  Never  cease  the 
encouragement  till  the  bad  habit  has  been  crowded  out 
and  replated  by  the  i>rop.cr  care  of  the  liands  and  nails. 

In  these  lines,  as  in  otliers  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
body,  the  teaeher's  examine  and  .symyiathetic  advice  may 
result  in  lifclnng  good  to  lu  r  puj.ils,  improving  their  personal 
appearance  and  removing  many  di.scoinforts  that  grow  out 
of  i.gnorance  and  neglect. 

Whc'i  pupils  have  diajiped  ban, Is,  offer  suggestions  as 
to  care,  and  some  simple  remedies,  using  a  fitting  time  for 
the  advice.  Carek'ss  washing,  strong  soaps,  imjierfect  dry- 
ing and  going  out  into  the  cold  before  the  hands  are  entirely 
dry  arc  the  most  .  onuiKJu  causes  of  chai)pe(l  hands.  Point 
out  the  causes  fir^t.  then  suggest  the  praeti.e  of  washing 
the  hands  carefully,  just  before  retiring  each  night.  Dry 
the  hands  perfertly  and  thoroughly  rub  in  a  litth'  mutton 
tallow,  cold  (ream,  or  a  lotion  made  of  fuur  parts  of  rose 
water  to  one  of  glycerine. 

t,!!(ti,>ii.  When  giving  les.sons  upon  the  h;inds,  be  sure 
that  cleanliness  is  emphasized  and  encouraged  bv  all  jiroper 
means,  example  and  ,)recept  united,  but  that  no  sarcasm 
is  employed  nor  any  person  jnit  to  ojien  shame, 

16.  The  Skin.  The  skin  is  a  tight,  soft  fitting  cover  to 
the  body.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  outer  laver  is  th.in. 
without   blood   V,  ssels,   and   in   itself  has  little  or  'no  feeling. 
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cry  sensitive.     The  slightest  scratch 


ilclic  ate  and  v 
lauscs  pain. 

When  both  skins  are  cut  t! 


upon  it 


h;it  th 


ore 


is  apt  to  he  a 


:ir  from  a  cut 


iroTin;Ii,  nature  heals  the  hurt, 
Illustralf  this  by  showing  a 


id  b\ 


irmer 


burn, 
iias  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  skin  is  a  dehcate,  ])ea!itiful  covering  to  tlie  body;  it 
Kivcs  i>\i  waste  particles  of  matter  through  its  thousands 
of  pores.  largely  supplies  the  bcjdy  with  air  needed  for  life. 
Iirote.  ts  'he  flesh  and  bloo.l  under  it  against  (old,  and  when 
entirely  whole,  clean  and  healthy,  protects  against  iufection, 
even  when  handling  poisonous  substances. 

A  go(.,d  magnifying  glass  can  be  used  to  enable  the  class 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  pores  and  to  get  some  i<lca 
of  tlieir  great  number.  Emphasize  the  need  of  kee].uig  tlie 
.skin  perfei  tly  clean  in  order  that  it  may  ].erforni  the  /luties 
intended.  The  jiores  must  be  kept  open  (clean)  by  bathing 
a):d  brisk  rubbing,  or  tlie  air  c-i!i!iot  enter,  nor  the  waste, 
poisonous  particles  be  carried  off  by  the  perspiration. 

Explain,  further,  that  without  perfo.  t  cleanliness  the 
hody  will  give  (;lT  a  very  disagreeable,  offensive  odor,  that 
It  '.yill  become  mihealthy  and  liable  to  i-imples,  Idotehes,  etc. 
The  skin  ne.,  ds  plenty  of  fresh,  air  and  fre<|uent  cx-'.ise 
out  of  doors  to  keep  it  fresh  and  healthy.  WIk  n  a  jiersun 
stays  Un>  much  indoors  in  overdieated  rooms,  the  skin 
Ixvonit  ,  ,lry  and  sallow. 

The  a].pearancc  of  the  skin  covering  the  f;ice  is  called 
one's  eumplexion.  T.,  have  a  clear,  fresh,  beautiful  com- 
I>lcxion  there  nuist  be  entire  cleanliness,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  jiroper  ( lothing  (warm  enough,  but  light  in  wei"Iit  and 
loosely  fitted),  plenty  of  regular  sleep  and  e.xercisx',  with 
simjile,   wliolesomc  food  and  driiik. 

The  following  grou,.s  of  lessons  arc  suit.ablc  for  t!;ird 
grade    work,    and    should    be   extended    by    the    a.ldition    of 

"       ■'   ""    ' '   •'""'   proper  habits  ,,f  eating   ,.nd   drinking. 

16.  Parts  of  the  Neck  and  Trunk.  (a!  P.\rts  oi-  the 
AtCK.      riiroat;  windpipe;  ba.  k. 
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(b)  Parts  op  the  Trunk.  ShouMers;  lircast;  stomach; 
back;  abdomen;  liiiJ>^, 

Pupils  locate,  name  ami  learn  the  uses  of  the  above  parts. 
This  work  will  be  ^'eneral  in  character,  since  the  details  of 
this  part  of  pliysi<;I.).L;y  must  be  left  until  higher  grades  are 
readied  and  ]iu].ils  are  better  able  to  comprehend  the  dil'li- 
cult  prrxe^-^es  of  di^'estion,  blood  eirculation,  bluod  ;  urifiia- 
tion  and   the  like. 

Dwell  uiM.n  the  work  of  the  \iMble  jjarts  ami  do  not  try 
to   make  these   lesstjiis  exhaustive. 

17.  The  Limbs,  (a)  P,\kts  oi-  Uim-hk  Li.mhs,  ok  Arms. 
Main   arm;  fore  .irm ;  wrist;  hand. 

(b)  I'.VRTs  or  Tin:  ll.\.\i).  Finders,  hve,  imiu.lin-  thumb; 
fin^'er  nails;  palm;  back. 

(e)  X.\MF,s  OF  TiiK  FiNcKRs.  Thumb;  index  tinger;  middle 
fin^'er;  rin;;  fm.yer;  little  finyer. 

(d)   P.VRTS,   OF  TiiK   Foot.      Instep;  toes;  sole;  ball;  heel. 

After    teac  hing    the    location    and    name    of   each    of   the 

above    ]iarts,    tlie    must    obvious    uses    may    be    taught;   as, 

"The  arms,    wrists,    hands  and   fingers  enable   us   to   reach, 

take   uji,    hold    ami    carry   things,    both    large   and    small,   if 

ncjt  too  heavy  for  us  to  lift. Flic  legs,  feet  and  toes  enable 

us  to  walk,  run,  etc  ." 

.■Vfter  these  general  uses  are  taught,  it  will  be  b.ettcr  to 
leave  this  group  of  lessons  until  after  one  or  two  lessons 
upon  the  joints. 

:\  The  Joints,  (a)  Joi.nts  of  Upi-fr  Limus,  ok  .\rms. 
Shoulders;  elbows;  wrists;  knuckles;  finger-joints. 

(b)  Joi.nts  of  Lowfr  Limhs,  or  Lhos.  Hips;  knees; 
ankles    'oe-jomts. 

Tea.n  location,  name,  number  and  use  of  each  of  tlic 
joints  and  care  needed. 

(c)  Pl.\x.  The  joints  may  best  be  exjilained  to  little 
children  as  hinges.  Sometimes  they  connect  smaller  parts 
to  larger  parts,  sometimes  two  ;.arts  of  about  the  same 
size.  He  sure  lo  bring  out  l!ie  fact  that  tliere  could  be  no 
beiulini'  withuut  the    ioints.   .-nid   ili,t    tli.;,-  w,w.,.;r, ^..1.  :.. 
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to  join  part--  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  body 
to  bend   in    ■  .(Terent  directions  and   to   take   dilTeront 


tioiif 


The  structure  and  working  of  the 


posi- 
joint  will  be  made 


UK-h  clearer  if  the  bones  of  a  chicken  leg  can  be  used  as  an 
i::-istration.     If  tht    bones  are  not  at  hand,  draw  upon  the 


board 


u.jara,  or  on  mam:  .  paper,  an  illustration  from  sjme  physi- 
olop:\-.  Make  the  drawing  large  enough  for  use  with  the 
entire  class. 

Hmphasizc  the  value  and  usefulness  of  joints  by  having 
t!ie  liiildren  try  to  do  various  tlungs  without  bending  the 
knees  and  elbows. 

When  the  children  have  learned  all  that  is  at  this  time 
ncrcssary  concerning  the  jomts  and  can  rea.iily  locate  an.l 
n,:;ne  each  without  assistance,  the  parts  of  the  limbs  may 
be  reviewed,  general  uses  recalled,  and  several  lessons  given 
to  teach  the  more  intricate  uses  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
the  special  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  each  to  their  specific 

duti'  ^. 

19.  Hand    and    Foot.     Thcr^^    shouhl    also  be  one  lesson 

ni'on    the   marked   ditTerence        twecn    the   hand   and    foot, 

;i-  to  location,  size,  shape,  use,  and  adaptation  to  use.    The 

t;i'  ts  to  be  included  in  thi  ■•  lesson  are  as  follows:    The  hand 

1    a  part  of  the  upper  half     f  the  bo.ly,  p!;ice.l  a:  the  end  of 

tl:e  arm  and  in  a  Hne  with  it.     It  seems  to  be  an  extension 

'•t  t'le  arm,  so  to  speak.    The  hand  is  thin  and  its  palm  may 

he  bent  to  form  a  cupdike  hollow,  so  as  to  hold  things  better. 

T',e  j.ahn  ends  in  a  row  of  four  long,  flexible  fingers.     Tlie 

tiniiiib  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  brought  opposite  any 

o!ie  of  the  four  fingers,  making  it  an  easy  matter  to  touch', 

i'ltk  up,  grasp  and  hold  any  object  not  too  large  or  too  heavy.' 

The  sei'.se  of  touch  is  foun.l  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but 

IS  very  highly  developed  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  making 

It  [H.ssible  for  us  to  j.i,  k  up.  adjust  an.l  work  with  the  mosr. 

^I'licate    materials     ;:•  d    to     ise    tools    of    fine   quality   and 

small  size. 

^^  ri.nipared    with    the      and,    the    toot    is    thick    and    stiff. 
i.--     iiu-Up    li   urciied,    to   give    strength    and    flexibihty   in 
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walkin;:.  The  hall  of  tlio  foot  i';  broad  and  flat,  to  pive 
lirnicr  supixirt  to  tlie  hody  in  standing  or  walking'.  The 
five  tofs  are  arra!it,'ed  in  one  row  and  are  shorter  than  the 
fnifjers  and  .^ive  far  less  aid  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  joints 
in  the  toes  j^ivc  an  ease  and  elasticity  to  walking,  runnin", 
jumpinj,'  and  other  nei-essary  movements. 

C  aiilion.  Kccii  in  mind  that  the  jmrjiosc  of  these  lessons 
will  be  lost  if  the  teaching  does  not  till  tlie  child  with  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  liouse  he  has  been  given 
for  his  mind  and  soul  to  dwell  in.  aiul  impress  him  with  his 
responsibility   fur  its  projier  care 

20.  The  Bones.  A  liouse  built  witiiout  a  good,  strong 
framework  of  sills,  studding  and  rafters  would  soon  fall. 
The  bones  form  the  fntmework  of  the  body,  as  the  timixTS 
that  are  put  up  in  building  a  house  form  its  frame. 

The  long  framework  of  our  body  is  covered  with  muscles 
that  move  it  about.  This  framework  is  made  up  of  many 
bones,  closely  joined  and  (iitcd  to-elh.cr.  These  bones 
make  the  b(jdy  firm  and  strong  and  gi\-e  it  its  shape. 

(a)  Pi..\.N.  Ask  the  class  to  fnid  the  bones  of  the  arm, 
the  forearm,  hand  and  fingers.  Call  attention  to  the  bones 
of  the  lower  extremities  and  notice  why  they  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  arms.  Proceed  to  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  trunk.  There  will  i>robaldy  be  enough  j)hysioIogies  m 
the  .school  .so  that  the  inii)ils  can  have  the  use  of  a  diagram 
of  the  skeleton.  The  .structure  of  the  bones  can  be  seen  by 
examining  a  beef  bone.  It  is  well  to  let  the  {)ui>ils  examine 
it  both  before  and  after  cooking,  so  that  they  can  see  what 
has  been   extracted   by   heat. 

The  names  of  the  bones  should  !"•  learned  at  this  time, 

(b)  Honks  of  tiik  IIkau.  Face,  lourteeu,  besides  teeth; 
skull,  eight;  car,  three. 

(e)  Bo.VKS  OK  TIIK  TurxK.  Spine  and  twenty-four  ribs; 
brcastdjone;  coll;ir-bone:  j^lvis,   four. 

(d)  i^oN-Ks  OF  Arm  .\\i)  H.wn.  I'pper  arm.  one;  fore- 
arm. tW(,:  wrist,  eight;  hand,  live;  lingers,  fourteen;  twenty- 
eiglit  in  all. 
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(e1  Pdn-es  of  Leg  and  Foot.  Hip,  one;  thi-h,  one; 
below  knee,  two;  knce-c;ip,  one;  ankle,  seven;  foot,'  live,' 
toes,  fourteen;  thirty-one  in   all. 

The  above  are  all  the  bones  of  the  body  that  are  prac- 
ticable to  teach  at  this  time,  ai,<l  all  th.at  ,  an  be  aceurateiy 
located   without  a  skeleton. 

Lessons  on  muscles  may  profitably  follow  tliose  on  bones 
21.  The  Blood.      In   the    lir.t    lessons  on   the  blood  it  can 
b.>  compar.d   to   the  juices   of  j.Iants   and   the   sap   in    trees 
Teach  its  use  in  nourishing  the  bo.ly  and  carrvm-  off  waste 
tissue.      Show    that    pure    bl.jod    is   essential    to   health    and 
that    this    condition    depends    upon    dea.diness      fresh    air 
exercise,  proper  food  and  drink,  a  ncressary  amount  of  sleep 
and    proper   clothing.      The   older   pupils   should    study   the 
veins,    arteries,    heart    and    circulation.      Name    and    locate 
anmes,  veins  and  capillaries,  teaching  the  general  difference 
m  their  functions,  but  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms 

It  will  be  well  to  teach  how  to  recognize  wh.cn  a  xvin  or 
an  artery  is  severed  and  what  to  .lo  m  such  cases,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  nearest  iihysiiian. 

Lessons  on  the  blood  sho'uld  be  followed  bv  th.ose  on 
respiration. 

22.  Waste  and  Repair.  A  scries  of  very  interesting  and 
very  valuable  lessons  may  be  given  upon  what  agencies 
tend  to  create  fatigue,  wear  an<l  ^^aste  in  the  budv  and  what 
agencies  restore  and  rebuild  it. 

The  bociy  is  like  a  great,  busy  works'iop,  where  many 
kmds  of  labor  are  going  on  all  the  tune,  da.-  and  ni-ht  as 
long  as  life  lasts.  The  ma  ■  inery  of  this  wonderful\vork- 
■-hop  IS  of  many  kinds  and  each  part  performs  a  curious  and 
.omple.x  duty.  All  are  necessary  to  the  .omf.lete  workin-- 
and  perfect  health  is  maintained  only  when  each  part  per- 
lorms  Its  functions. 

(a)  AcwcNTiES  TH.\T  We.xr  ..vp  W.vsTE.  Rrcathin- 
jrrowmg;  working;  running;  walking;  overeating;  verv  higdi' 
heels;  unwholesome  food;  tobacco;  alcoholic  brinks-  lack  of 
-cep.   ,a,.K   ol   exercise:   lack   of   ventilation;   tight  chnhing; 
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disease:  rvil  tlinii!;hts,  envy,  !iate,  jcaloii'^y,  spite,  green, 
\V(jrr\-;  uiu  leanline    . 

(b)  AcKNciHs  THAT  Rhpair  AND  Ki;[n-ii.i).  Fresh  air, 
sleep;  wholesome  foo'l,  ])ure  water,  pure  milk,  re.Ljularity  oi 
living;  outiloor  exereise;  serenity;  ei,;iteTitment ,  eongeiiial 
uork;  ki!:(l  tlinn^jus;  (  leanli:iess;  noble  ainbitujiis,  high  ideals. 

23.  Correlaied  Literature.  Tlirough  the  teaelung  u\ 
apjirnpriate  songs,  ir.a.xinis.  pixiiis  ami  jirov^.-bs  in  connee- 
ti(;n  with  the  Irssnns  upon  the  human  body,  the  vital  truths 
of  tl'.e  latter  will  bi-  ninro  deeply  impressed  and  much  longer 
renieiiibered  l!.;in  otherwise. 

To  illustrate.  With  the  h  ssotis  upon  the  mouth,  teach, 
"Keep  thy  loM^ue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  froin  sjieaking 
guile."  Read  the  fairy  story,  liuDmnids  ar I  'I\'dJs,  telling 
ot  the  little  girl  wdio  opened  her  lijis  only  to  let  venomous 
things  1  nnie  o'lt.  Tea.  h,  "SpeeJi  is  silver,  but  silence  is 
gulden,"  and— 

'  1 1  V.  lu  V"ur  lips 
WiuiM  UvL\j  (r.'iii  slip-;. 
Five  tliiii),'s  oh>iT\i  with  circ: 
O/  whom  y(ni  sjiLik, 
Til  \\li,,ni  yi.ii  sj.f.ik, 
.Aiiil  /j.'tf  .mil  ;■/';,  1!  .ni'l  :fluit  ." 

Witn  tlic  lessons  upon  the  hands,  tc;i(h  the  poem,  Bcanti-iil 
Ihiiuls;  the  action  song,  Kai.si.'  Wuii  Hands  ij  Tlwv  ,rc 
('Icisu;  the  game.  IWis'iim^  Hatids;  the  proverb,  "Cleanlii!' vs 
is  next  to  godliness";  the  eonunaiiti,  "  W'l.at-^oever  thy  hand 
findilh  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  iriiglil,"  and  I'sahn-  \\iv,  ;,  and  4. 

Tile  al.iove  are  sulVuient  to  illu'trate  what  is  meant  bv 
liie  tirm  "contkited  literature,'  but  words  (an  .siarnly 
express  the  value  of  such  te.u  liiiig  given  in  tht  impression- 
able years  of  early  ihildhood.  .A  tra.  her  jiossessing  the 
mother  heart  will  reali.'.e  the  need  of  siu  h  teaelung  ami  be 
dilireiit  to  find  w.iys  of  a.  .  omjilishing  it. 

24.  Temperance  Physiology.  'il.tt  there  is  need  of 
"iving  lessons  ni  ti-mpciMiM  e  to  ;ill  (  hildrcn  retpiires  no 
argument.      It  is   .--elf-i'vident       I'lihaj.pily,    abundant   proof 
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of  the  evil  results  of  intemperance  is  on  every  side,  not  even 
t!;e  country  districts  being  exempt. 

The  need  of  teniperanrc  lessons  is  so  apparent  that  many 
-.untneshave  enacted  iH.sJtive  laws  rrquinn-  such  tcac  h'- 
m-  in  all  the  schools  of  the  countrv.  It  ,s  unfortunate 
that  those  laws  usually  specify  "alcohol  and  tobacco,"  but 
(.nut  opium,  cocaine,  absinthe,  profanity,  obscenity,  impurity, 
gluttony,  luxurious  and  idle  habits  and  many  other  things 
that  militate  so  strongly  as.;auist  uenipcratc^  hving  in  its 
lii.^hest  and  l,>est  sense. 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  tc.  iperance  teaching  measured 
by  results  has  been  almost  a  toi.u  failure  m  mcjst  .schools 
1-vcn  m  .schools  where  tlie  c^'il  effec  ts  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
l:a\e  been  demonstrated  b^  every  scientific  experiment  that 
>'-uIcl  be  used  in  the  schoolroom,  the  result  lias  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  teaciiers  have  done  their  dutv  as  tliev 
uii '.  rstocKJ  It  and  c.inicd  out  the  law  to  xh'v  lu-t  ,,'t 
tiieir  ability.  These  failures  are  due  largely  to  a  failure  in 
appreciating  when,  where  and  how  temperance  teaching 
should  begin  and  f.  a  lack  of  knowledge  ot  the  real  founda 
til 'US  of  tills  V.I  irk. 

Xo  teaching  of  temperance  physiologn.-  that  is  based  only 
on  "scicmtilir  temperance"  has  ever  i)roduccd  uitirelv 
satisfac  tory  results. 

The  teac  hiiig  of  temperance  requires  the  greatest  fact  in 
order  to  se<  iire  tlie  most  desirable  results.  Cliildren  imitate 
those  they  loxe  and  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  Your 
own  personal  .niitude  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
(mrhiding  beers),  and  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  is  pcr- 
liaps  tlie  mo-t  potent  f;ii  tor  in  temperance  instruction.  As 
.'  rule,  It  is  Ik  tier  to  emphasize  wiiat  to  do  than  what  not 
to  do.  Cliildren  are  more  benefited  by  positive  than  b\ 
negative  instni.  tion.  Lay  more  and  mcjre  stress  uMon  the 
joy  ot  posse-ing  a  bo.iy  strong  in  limb,  rich  in  dean  blood, 
steady  in  ner\e  and  dear  in  brain,  needing  no  stinuiLmt 
other  than  imre  air.  wiiulescjine  food,  reyuUr  exercise  anj 
invi-orating  sunsline. 
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Brit'fiy  stated,  this  teaching,  to  be  truly  successful,  must 
rest  upon  ;i  finindatinn  ciniposcd  of  hi};Ii  iduals,  self-control, 
sel'-rt<iieit  and  a  iriiiuiie  l(i\-e  of  what  is  ri^ht,  clean  and 
pure  in  life,  licit!)  jirixale  ;i!id  jiuhlic.     Cement  these  elements 


solidly  tnt'etiHT  in  ll 


liarai  ter  <.if  a  c  liild  and  we  shall  have 


a   found.-ition   that  vill   be  aljle  to  resist  the  assaults  of  all 
tem]it,iti()iis. 

The  wnrk  ^limild  lic.uin  in  the  home  when  the  child  is  an 
iiifani,  witli  iiiM-'ar.  l.ilher,  lirdtliers  and  sisters  to  teach  by 
imv  tpt,  and  :n(i:c  by  cxaniile,  habits  of  absolute  obedience, 
n-;^'i,lariiy  in  latini;,  driiikinj,;,  slcephi},'- -  thus  laying'  the 
hunidatiii:';s  <it  sdi-c  ontrMi  and  the  recognition  of  proper 
anth.iriiy.  I;;  tlie  home,  too,  the  ehild  should  learn  lessons 
(it  alistinrnci'  in  swix-1-;,  in  ealin.i,'  and  in  drinkinj,',  and  should 


■nl.L^arity,  j^iormandizing  and  glut- 


never  form   tlu'  habits  of  v 

tony,  or  inteinprrani c  in   ;iiiy  resjait. 

I'rom  tlie  day  the  chihl  enttrs  the  primary'  S(  hool  until 
he  lra\es  s<  hool  forever,  th.e  teachers  sliould  see  to  it  tliat 
the  will  p.iwcr  is  streULthe:  ed,  riot  broken;  tliat  .self  resjiei  1 
is  lo>tend  by  •■•very  nie.uis  possible;  that  ri-ht  conduct  is 
ke]it  fvcr  uppermost;  th.at  v,-orthy  moti\es  ami  .ambitions 
are  implanti'd  throu-h  ex.impk's  chosen  Iv.im  lil.\  from 
liio,L;r;iphy  and  from  history,  by  means  uf  fables,  ar.eciiotes, 
maxims,  pro'a  i-bs  .mil  poi  ms. 

Thi-  Work  l.irms  tlie  stroni;,  sure  substratum  upon  wiiii  h 
"scicntitic  ttinpi  ranee  teavhing"  will  test  sei-ure!y  and  per- 
manently. It  is  most  successful  when  the  teaeher  works 
persistently,  iiatimtly  and  skilfully,  letting  the  pupils  kani 
her  ;inrposr  inferentially.  Loud  and  frequent  de.  kirations 
of  intention  nei-rly  always  destroy  sticcess  in  advance. 

Tin  !r  is  littk'  or  no  jilace  in  the  primary  grales  for  direct 
"seientitic  temperance  teaching,"  since  that  retjuires  explana- 
tions, re.isons  an<I  demonstrations  beyoiul  the  full  comiire- 
hension  of  the  classes.  When  such  work  is  attempted  t;)o 
soon,  children  are  liable  to  misapprehend  an  i  carry  home 
such  garbled  versions  of  what  the  teaeher  does  and  says 
that  antagonism  is  aroused  and  defeat  follows. 
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MolluTs  may  ^ive  children  a  tcndcm  y  towards  inti^mpor- 
,iii.c  hy  ,L;ivin,-- tlu'in  too  much  anmial  food  in  early  years, 
;ui.i  l.'v  -ivin-  them  highly  seasoned  foods.  It  is'  very 
n:i!.on,.ni  that  the  t,ody  he  kej-t  stroii-  throughout  ehihJ- 
houd^and  y(juth  ijy  yuod  food  and  v'iyorcnis  exer,  ise. 

When  iiitoxieated  people  are  seen,  or  when  men  appear 
Witii  (i-arets.  ( i^^ars  or  jupes;  when  one  is  s.'cn  crazed  by 
eoratiie  or  stupefied  with  oiiium.  the  children  have  recog- 
nix.d  the  illustration,  and  a  few  words  then  and  there,  if 
fitly  sjM.ken.  will  have  deep  and  lasting  cfleet  for  go,„i. 

Impressions  sink  deeply  into  ehildish  hearts.  A  boy's 
VMll  may.  indee.l,  he  the  wind's  will,  but  "the  thouglits  of 
yo,;t!i  are  1,  m-  !on^'  thoughts."  Therefore,  use  no  words 
..f  sar.asm,  ridicule  or  (ontempt,  neither  permit  them  to  be 
used,  when  intenii>eran.  e  of  any  kind  is  seen.  L(,wer  the 
voice,  speak  w,  ,rds  of  pity  and  wonis  of  deep,  sincere  regret, 
and  show  how  nuu  n  more  such  persons  would  be  rcsj)ected  if 
these  tilings  were  not.  Speak  gently,  and  do  not  say  too 
iiiuth. 
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TEST  OUKSTIUXS 

1.  Why  are  lessons  on  hygiene  neede.i  in  tho  first  grade? 

2.  Wliy  does  the  teacher  need  a  thorough  preparation 
for  teaching  physiology  in  the  primary  grades'  What  can 
the  teacher  do  by  herself  to  obtain  this  preparation  ? 

3-  Would  you  give  the  same  lessons  to  tiie  primary  grades 
in  a  rural  school  and  to  a  city  primary  school .'  If  not.  wlareiii 
should  they  difTer.  and  whyr 

4-  Show  how  <  hildren's  play  is  beneli.  i.d  to  their  state 
of  health. 

5-  In  what  respects  shnuM  lessons  given  pupils  m  t.,. 
thinl  grade  .litTer  from  those  given  in  first  and  second  grades' 
f'ltlmc  a  lesson  on  the  j.  ints  of  the  arm  and  hand,  such  as 
you  would  give  a  third  grade  class. 

6.  What  is  gained  by  correlating  physiology  with  other 
branchei.?     Give  a  specific  illustration. 
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7.  What  dangers  arise  from  the  use  of  common  tl'Int^s 
to  illustrate  anatomi.  al  and  physi.^lo-i,al  fails,  sucii  as 
referring  to  the  joints  as  hin-es,  the  heart  as  a  ptimi.,  cte.  > 
How  can  such  dangers  be  a\-<)idcd  without  omitting  the 
illustrations? 

8.  Mow  would  you  sliow  your  pujiils  tliat  such  acts  is 
^\•aIking,  running  and  l.rcathirig  lead  to  \v,.ste  of  tissue > 
What  illustrations  can  you  give  of  the  repair  that  the  system 
is  constantly  undergoing? 

9-  What  arc  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  vour  state 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology'  What  diilu  ukics  do 
you  have  in  meeting  these  reciuireni.nts? 

10.  Wliich  is  of  the  greater  importance  and  whv.  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  efleits  of  stimulants  and  narcoi„'s  upon 
the  Iniman  system,  or  training  of  the  will'  Give  reasn;  ■ 
for  your  statement. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

MUSIC 
1.  The  Aim  of  Music  in  the  PubUc  Schools.     Public  school 

htu..     Musu.    .as  ,,c.n  ,ool..a  u,..  ^ 
;     o    H.,    ■     ;        "       "'  ''"'-■  ''"  ''^■^■"   '■""""-'  ^"  those 

Tlus  ,.  no  n,„rc  r.aso.al,],.  than  to  say  that,  l.vauso  a  ch,l,l 

jWs  n.     show  .v,,K.n^ 

hL  Should   not   slu.lv  aritlini.iii 

Mu..C    has    ^ma    ckuatin.al    va];,..       IVohahlv    no    one 
woul,i  ,,eny  its  value  as  a  .ulture  .tu.iv,  l,,,t  n.,t  Vl.r' 
-te    that    in    .hlu,.n    the.e    is    no    .he.    suh  e^    n    'u:; 
school    eurneuhnn    more    useful    in    tran.n.   the   senses    -    , 
-    nujntal    <HseipHn..      ,,,,..,,    ,,„^,,,    ;^,,,.    ^^        '  ; 

pubiK    .chool   musu-    to    turn    out  musuL,,,,,   hxxz    to   n,-.kc 
apprecatne     l.te.urs,    to    o,.n     u,,   a    uorM    .f  "      ;t 

.      a  .e   tor  KOo,l   nu,s,..  and   f.  eult.vate  the  powers  ,'  ,h,. 
pujiilr,  to  interpret  good  niusie. 

cvJJ^re  c'm  "'^''"  f""''^'"-ntal  k.„uie.ige  of  music  that 

rn   t     ch    "  "''"'"■•     :^"r  ^""•■^•'-  -'-  '-"  toaeh  reading 
ran   teach   nius,,-,  even  il   her  k-nowle.lge  of  the  subiect  i 

ncicsiary  iflort.    She  siiouM  be  obw  to  ,int  tlic  « -.lo  cor 
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2.  Matenal.  The  tcathcr  should  provide  herself  with 
a  pitch-pipu  (the  Coiif^'dou  tliromatic  pitch-pipe  is  the  best') 
and  a  blackboard  statT  liner.'  vShe  shoidd  have  a  plentiful 
iiu])ply  of  rote  sonjjs,  amoiij^;  the  best  collections  of  which 
are  ttie  Scu'^s  oj  the  Child  World,  by  Jessie  L.  Gaynor,  ami 
Songs  and  (iamcs  jor  Little  Ones,  by  Mildred  and  Pattic 
Hill.  (See  Section  l^)  A  cari'ful  study  .uid  use  of  thf 
music  course  authon/.cd  in  }'our  pr(j\nh  e  will  L;ivc  the 
greatest  possible  help  in  the  bc^'inninj^.  Later,  a  Ix^ok  that 
will  furnish  inati'rial  for  pra(  tii  c  is  necessary  for  the  pupils. 
I"(jr  this  purjiuse  the  llarmoHiij  I'rinur  by  ki]ilc\'  anil  Tapper 
is  ainijny  the  best.  Charts,  too,  are  necessary  for  the  same 
purpose.  If  the  board  will  not  furnish  them,  the  teacher 
tan  obtain  the  charts  in  pamphlet  form  and  put  the  exer- 
cises on  the  board. 

3.  Care  of  the  Children's  Voices.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importaiue  that  the  teacher  understand  how  to  take  care 
(jf  the  children's  vi;ii  cs.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  must 
give  a  course  in  vcjice  culture,  but  it  does  mean  that  she 
should  know  how  to  preserve  the  natural  voices  of  the 
children. 

(a)  Ri'LKs.  There  are  a  few  s.imple  rules,  which,  if 
followed,    will    be    Very   effective. 

(i)  I'irsl,  remember  that  there  is  much  more  danger  of 
singing  too  low  than  of  singirg  too  high.  A  child's  voice 
is  naturally  high  ami  dear  and  ought  to  be  sweet  rather 
than  shrill.  To  ]>reserve  this  child  quality,  everything 
should  be  sung  in  a  high  pitch.  It  is  a  gocjd  gcrtral  rule 
to  have  the  songs  and  exciiises  lie  within  the  compass  of 
the  staff;  that  is.  not  be  low  c,  first  line,  or  .above  /,  fifth 
line,  although  the:  ••ones  can  be  carried  h.igher  than  /,  and 
they  can  go  lower  than  e  if  l!:ey  start  high  and  sing  down 
and  back.  Many  of  the  rote  songs  should  be  pitched  higher 
than    they  are  written.     Tins  may  not  be  comfort.ible   for 

'  Lyon  iV  Ilf;il>.  a-cjS  Waliash  ,^vrnuc.  Chicigo,  or  any  niubK  storr  wiUtumish 
this.     The  prut' IS  alrf)at  I  <:  ceMt5. 

'Ak^iiu'I  stilt!  Uoer  ni«y  b«  tucurvd  frwii  any  scbcwl  supiily  cumpaoy  fur  about 
ac  cents. 


3/ 


t'ie  teacher  unle.s  she  haf.pens  to  be  blessed  with   a  hi.h 

';i'-"^   vou...    but   she   must    remember   that    the    cinld  en 

-e  to  ,lo  tl  c  sm^mp.     While  she  is  teachmg  the  rote  som. 

h.v.   l.a  ncl    he  melody,  ,t  must  be  pitched  for  their  voices 

I:-::':;:::::' "" ''''  ^■'"'  ^"^  '^''''  ^^^-  ^^'^^  ^--^ 

U)   In    teaching   the   scale,    start   with    high   do  and   sing 
--  an.i  up.     In  all  vocal  and  scale  dnlls  follow  the  same 

(S)  Have    the    pupils   sing   the   scale   with    the   syllables 
^•" ;'-'  '"■'•  '"'tl'  ot  ^vhuh  give  a  sweet,  smooth  tone 

J'u!^  rr"'Vr'   ""'■'^'    ^^  ^'^°   ^"   «i-"g   the   scale 
(b)  S,T,cnsTTONs.     (,)  More  ean  be  done  for  the  voices 

L  .  ■    '      ;'  ''""r""^  interpretation,   of  which 'more   w,ll 
L't  said  under  tne  head  of  Rote  Souqs 

(-')  Xever  allow  t!ie  children  to  shout.    Work  for  a  dear 
Kht    SVC,,  ,    ,,,  ,,,,  f^^  ^.^^,^^^_     j^   .^  ^^^^^^__  nr 

L^    luldren.  -smg  sweetly  -  or  "sing  lightly."  rather  ihan 

'■Itn.i  .c  suppressed,  .lead  tone.  What  we  want  is  a  vitd 
U.:.  wu  out  harshness.  Insist  that  everything,  whet!,  ^^ 
he  a  c.le  dnll.  s:ght  reading  exercise  ur  song,  be  ...vc.n 
..tl.  th.s  good  tone.     Tlas  brings  better  results'than  n^:; 

4.  General  Principles  of    Methods.      Music  is  a  lanc.ngc 

chM  ,„  use  and  read  his  ■'n.other  tongue."  TluTc  is  this 
Jre.ue, or  the  teacher,  howe.  A  c?„,d  com..:;;  i,!;:: 

I'lVlT;  ^-^^^'^'''-i-  «f  ^vords.  He  .an  talk.  He  has 
•^as  V  .„  ,    l,e  can   express  in    spoken   language.      He   has 

^  M     V    at  the   motnc-r  and   lus   brothers  and   sisters   have 
Jo.K  n.  the  use  ot  words.     She  must  funnsh  the  vccabvlary 
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She  must  lead  him  to  cxpro-^'^  himsflf  in  tones.  This  po^rrr 
he  arquires  hy  imitation.  When  he  can  imitate  he  must 
learn  to  recognize  wliat  he  hears.  When  he  can  hear  tones 
and  recognize  tliem  h.e  is  ready  for  a  v.-ritten  rejjresentation 
of  them,  or  wliat  \\c  call  music  notation.  The  final  step  is 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  written  si,-;ns — or  reading  music — 
commonly  termed  sight  reading.  Tiie  steps  in  methods,  then, 
are  imitatiiin,  recognition,  representation   and  interpretation. 

6.  Imitation,  (a)  The  Rotk  Song.  The  rote  song,  or 
song  to  be  taught  by  imitation,  is  the  fouiulation  of  music 
study.  By  means  of  it  a  cliild's  musical  sensibiHties  are 
aroiised.  Ids  feeling  for  mcltjdy  and  rliythm  awakened.  The 
songs  should  be  seUi  teil  with  care,  that  they  be  within  the 
child's  voice  range,  tliat  the  melody  is  simjdc  and  the  rhythm 
Well  marked.  Care  must  be  taken,  too,  to  select  songs  hav- 
ing the  righ.t  kind  of  words.  Mere  doggerel  will  not  do. 
The  poem  should  be  gt)oih  as  a  poem,  without  the  music. 
It  should  be  something  that  appeals  to  the  cluld,  either  to 
his  experience  or  his  imagination.  Children  like  fanciful 
things,  and  even  nonsense  verses.  The  songs  may  be  selected 
to  correlate  with  the  nature  study,  the  geograpliy,  the  study 
of  trades  and  industries,  etc.  There  are  many  beautiful 
songs  of  tile  seasons.  In  tiiis  way  the  music  may  CTirich 
all  the  other  subjects  and  stimulate  the  child's  interest  in 
everything. 

In  p'-esenting  the  song  it  is  well  to  lead  up  to  it  by  moans 
of  some  informal  conversation  or  a  story,  but  do  not  insult 
the  children's  intelligence  by  an  elaborate  introduction  to 
something  with  which  they  are  perfectly  familiar.  When 
they  are  interested  in  wh.at  the  song  has  to  say,  sing  the 
cntu'c  song,  so  that  they  will  have  the  whole  story.  Then 
.sing  the  lirst  stanza,  or  the  whole  song,  several  times,  until 
t'.ie  melody  is  f;iirly  well  lixi(h  After  that,  take  it  phrase 
by  phrase,  having  the  children  sing  each  jihrase  after  it  is 
sung  by  the  teacher,  until  the  entire  song  is  memorized. 
Songs  H'.ay  be  t.aught  by  rote  just  as  long  as  th.e  songs  you 
want  the  chihlren  to  sing  arc  beyond  tlicir  ability  to  read. 
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Caufu^,.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  teaohine  too  many 
so.;,LS.  Children  lo;e  to  sin^^  the  same  things  over  an,l  over 
.More  than  that,  the  song  shouM  ahvays  be  s-.ng  ^vlth  the 
.anie  thoughiful  interpretation  givun  it  at  the  first  render- 
ing:. If  this  ,s  done,  you  u.ll  lind  there  is  a  hnnt  tc  tlie  number 
L'l  '•Diigs  they  ran  master. 

(1.)   U.v.TiNT.   TTiK   \-o,rKs.     While  thc  class  as  a  whole 
V.-..1    l,c   ahle   to   Kan:    the   songs   in    thc   manner   describe! 
above,  tliere  ^vill  be  n:any  little  ^•oic•es  that  will  waver  from 
tlie  tune  and  probably  only  a  very  L^v  that  can  carry  the 
t"ne  alone      It  is  therefore  necessary  to  carry  on  another 
:ne  J  v.x.rk  j.nralld  to  this  song  sin.ging.     T!ie  tlrst  step  in 
this  more  ddmite  stu.ly  is  to  unite  the  voi.es  on  a  sin-le 
tone      Let  the  teacher  sing  any  tone  (as  C.  third  space    D 
fourth    me)  ^.Va  any  syllable-.]o,  loo,  koo,  no-and  have 
the  children,  nn.tate  the  sound.     Hold  it  until  all  the  waver- 
ing  tones   unite   on    the   correct    pitch.      Then    trv    another 
tone.     When  they  can  imitate  th.e  one  tone  correctly,  give 
tl.tm  two  tunes,  an  octave  ajiart;  as,  -^     <=    ^ 


T.on  pvc  them  groups  of  tones-anjthing  that  suggests 
t-  t  to  you-hKe  scl,  do.  mi;  do,  mi,  sol;  sol,  la.  Tdo'- 
-    '.    ..do;  do    mi.  sol,  do.  remembering  always  to  keep 

^       VUh  ,„gh.     Make  the  exercise  a  play  .uid  call  the  chil- 

'.reu  by  name  m  tune;   for  instance. 


How  do  you  do.'  I'm  vcr-y  wcil. 
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And  so  on.  Use  inj:cnuily  in  makintr  up  difTcrcnt  mtn- 
hiiialions,  but  do  not  kccj)  it  up  too  lonj,'.  The  whole  object 
of  the  excnisc  is  to  duvilop  the  j)o\ver  to  hear  accuratclv 
and  imitate  cxaitly.  Have  each  one  try  alone.  Individual 
work  should  be  imphasized  throuj^liout  the  music  course. 
Next  teat  h  the  srale  as  a  melody,  bc^innin},'  on  hi^h  lio. 
This  may  be  taught  tir;^t  as  a  littlf  smi^'  (  .'c  scale  son^-s  in 
Rote  Song  Book),  then  with  Lw,  then  with  the  syllables,  do, 
ti,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do;  ascending,  do,  re,  mi,  fa  sol,  la, 
ti,  do.  Drill  on  the  scale  tones  until  they  are  very  familiar, 
but  do  not  ki  cp  tl,'.-  cliildren  at  that  kiiid  of  work  more 
than  four  or  fi\c  -ninutes  at  a  time.  All  drill  should  he 
given  with  absolute  attention  and  coiicentralion  and  with 
children   this  catmot  be  sustained  long. 

When  the  j)upils  can  sing  the  scale  with  the  syllables, 
have  them  sing  it  in  diflerent  keys  and  ]iraitice  changing 
from  one  key  tn  another.  Have  them  sing  tiie  high  do  and 
the  re  abow,  hold  tliis  toiu;  (re)  and  call  it  do,  then  sing 
down  the  scale.     In  stall  nolatiuu  the  exercise  is  this: 


!£! 


32r 


You  will  probably  have  to  show  them  how  to  do  this  the 
first  time,  but  they  soon  master  it.  When  they  have  done 
so,  a  great  jjoint  is  gained:  for  all  the  wnrk  in  modulation 
and  changuig  (jf  key — as  well  as  nnich  of  the  drill  in  chro- 
matics and  minor — depends  on  their  ability  to  do  just  this 
thing. 

Taking  C  for  the  starting  point  ever}'  time,  have  the 
pupils  sing  do,  re,  mi;  change  mi  to  do,  and  then  sing  down 
the  sc'de.  Let  them  sing  down  to  sol;  change  sol  to  do. 
Once  tiicy  h;i\e  t!ie  i^i'  a  the  exercise  is  ver\'  simple. 

6.  Recognition  of  Tone.  To  hear  and  to  imitate  is  only 
the  fir'^t  stc])  toward  the  mastery  (jf  a  language.  In  mii<;V, 
the  pupils  must  be  led  to  discriminate  between   tones  and 


.5. 


'  wf-f  ;  r 


to  rccojrnize  what  thev  hear.     Lot  tho  to-,,!,.,   . 
-tl.   loo.   the  first  phrase  of  a:-       n«  w       ,  T'  M  T"' 
n,nv  and  see  if  they  .an  ,ive  heJ  the  cor:      I     .      l'  ^ 
she  may  select  any  phrase  in  a  son^  and  sec  .f  ,     i-  l         ' 
n..       Th,s  can  always  he  n..e  an  in.cr.:.:;;^"^- 

Leachng  to   more   definite   tone   rec'oijnitiun     tie   t  ... ), 
sings  the  scale,  thus:  .Mniion,    the    teaclier 


saymg,  "This  is  the  scale  ,!own."     Then 


"This  is  the  scale  up."     Then 
tones,  as, 


sing  or  hum   three  or   four 


^ 


m 


is  down,  and 


IS  up.  a  distinct  point  is  gained.     Tiicn  sin.tr 


1-  )o  loo  luu    luu  loo  \vo    luu  1 


oo 


:l"i 


**^^ 


;*C. 
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aivl  ask  the  cliiMrcn  to  ;:ivc  tlic       lable  names.     Tliey  will 
sin.i;  liai  k, 


t?.-:^. 


zaz: 


-«' ar 

Do  li     la.     sol     fa     lui    ru    'io 


Then    '^inL'   "r   hntn    wirious  enir.l.inations.   the   pujals  rejily- 
ii;^   Willi    r-yllablf   liaiues;  as, 


T1-.\CHIK 


^ — «- 


I    m 


Loo  I'H 


J    loo    ioo 


ri-pHs 


l)o      ti        hi     >.,1 


ISC: 


•••«*■. 


T'k"^o  ex('T(i'--('s  chnul'l  be  pr'icTo=;<:i\T',  rasilv  pn,  crrafliially 
increasing  the  mimbL-v  of  tones  ainl  th.e  ililii.  ultv  of  the 
combination.  A  i^.mi.I  serir-,  may  \>v  fouii'l  in  tin-  Ri'tc  S'Hl; 
Book. 

7.  Representation  of  Tone.  When  the  <  hiMn^n  h.a\c  ^aind 
consick-rabk-  taiihty  m  u  i  (j^^nizini;  tone,  tlu-y  are  ready  fur 
some  njire^cTitation  of  it.  As  the  stati  not;ition  is  the  one 
tliry  will  always  have  to  read,  it  is  tlie  best  to  f^ivc  it  from  the 
stait.  So  lit  tiie  teaeher  liraw  the  stalT,  am!  place  the  ( lef 
ami  key  ^ivrnatnri'.  Have  the  (  hiMren  .sin;;  the  scale  and  then 
sa\-  t<i  liiiin.  "This  is  the  way  we  write  if" 


-♦- 


Have  the  (hildrcn  l>ractiie  jiuiini^  the  notes  of  the  scale  in 
different  jiositions.  tlie  teacher  making  the  stafT,  placing  cU-f 
and  key  siy:ii.nture,  telling  the  pupils  where  to  place  <!o.  Then 
sin^;  or  hum  the  same  simple  cxen  ises  that  have  already  lH;en 
iised  in  training  them  in  reio^jnition.  Have  the  pupils  sing 
tile  exercis(  s  li.ic  k  to  yon  with  tlic  syllables,  and  as  they  sing 
tlieni  write  the  notes  on  the  stall.     Do  not  have  thein  take  the 


,  *• 
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time  to  make  the  round  notes,  hut  lot  tlicm  uriw  tlic  music 
thus: 


h 


-n      g- 


m 


Loo  !uo    loo 


The  teacher  sings. 


and  the  pupil  writes. 


rie  can  make  these  little  straifilit  lines  as  ho  sinrs  the  tones 
and  afterwards  can  make  them  into  round  notes,  if  des.red. 
That  IS  not  essential.  It  is  very  easy  to  change  these  marks 
( .  -  )  to  quarter  notes  by  ad.lin,  a  stem  (  -  O,  or  to  eighth 
"otes  by  addmg  stem  an.l  ,lag  (  .^  ;^  ).  What  we  are  working 
for  here  ,s  location  of  pitch  on  the  staff,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
g.ve  the  children  too  many  thin,-s  lo  thi^k  about  at  one  time. 
This  recognition  of  tone  is  the  most  practical  ear  training; 
the  writing  trains  botli  hand  and  eye. 

The  exercises  slun.ld  increase' in  .lith,  ulty  as  rapidly  as 
possibe.  cons,st<.nt  with  accuracy.  It  ,s  better  aliens  to 
begin  tlie  drill  with,  the  simr^ler  combinations,  for  some  of  the 
c.uldren  are  nuu  h  slower  than  others  and  cannot  hoar  many 
t-rics.  AI  the  princii,les  of  sense  training  will  apply  to  this 
^^ork,  f,c  the  proper  study  of  music  is  es.sentially  a  training 
ot  the  .senses. 

Music  notation  should  mean  fnr  the  child  only  the  written 

representation  of  what  he  hears,  either  in  au.hble  .sound  or  in 

h.s     mind  s  ear."     If  this  order,  recognition,  then  representa- 

ton    ,s  followed,  much  .:  ,v!„at  l,as  seemed  dilhclt  in  music 

ac  hm,  ,,„  ,,,„,,      T,,^.^^,  ,.^^  .  ^  ^,^^,  ^^^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ud>  of  signs  and  net  enough  stu<ly  of  the  things  for  which 
the  signs  s  an.l,  ju.t  as  in  reading  there  was  too  nnuh  study  of 
.nrds  and  not  of  the  ideas  they  represent.     The  t!dng:fnr 

on^-  "  ,  r,  '  """"'  '"'''  '■'"'  ''"'''  ^"'^  -""''inations  of 
tones,  and  the  avenue  by  whi-h  they  readi  th,e  miml  is  the 
auditory    nerve,  hence,    tl.e    importance    of    hearin.    ...a,.™ 


-..-jWf*  '^"       ''J, 
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attempting'  to  rcail.     The  alnlity  to  hear  with  the  mind's  ear 
is  as  impcjrlant  a    to  sec  with  the  mind's  eye. 

8.  Recognition  of  Rhythm.  Tliere  are  two  elements  in 
musii  ;  thcv  are  tfjne,  or  tune,  and  rhyth.m.  In  the  rote  song 
the  child  has  exjjeriencc  with  1,(nh.  In  fart,  all  music,  even 
the  simplest  exert  ise,  must  lomhnie  the  two  elements.  In  t!ie 
exercises  given  above  the  te;icher  su7)plies  the  rhythmical 
elen.ent  in  her  singiii}^  of  the  Inile  tunes  and  she  should  always 
he  I  areful  to  sin^  them  rhythmically  as  tunes,  not  as  detaclied 
tones.  One  tone  by  itself  has  no  meaning.  In  the  rote  song 
the  children  have  learned  'o  feel  the  measure — the  twod)eat, 
threedjeat  and  four  1  'at  measure-  and  to  feel  the  swing  and 
movement  of  the  musie.  Now  we  must  bring  this  into  simple 
form  for  them  to  rei  ognizc  it  ddinitcly.  The  teacher  should 
iing  any  little  exercise  like 


g^i^^SE^ 


with  a  vcrv  m.arked  arc cnt  on  tlie  first  note  in  each  measure. 
Let  the  children  daj'  tiieir  hands  for  the  beats,  a  lond  cla;) 
for  the  aceented  bial.  a  si>ft  one  for  the  unaccented.  Let 
them  make  i  inles  in  the  air,  a  large  one  for  the  accented 
beat  ami  a  sTnall  one  for  the  una.  ,  ciUrd.  I)m  t!ie  same  thing 
with  an  exert  ise  having  three  beat.i  to  a  measure;  as, 


ami  with  four  beats,  as, 


?^i^i^^^^^ 


Sin.g  anv  tune  that  you  liappen  to  k  .w  with  .a  marked 
aiceiit  and  then  liave  Iheni  dist()\tr  the  number  of  ln'ats 
in  ;i.  measure.  This  i  .m  br  made  a  \  ery  interesting  exen  ise, 
but  do  nut  kei  p  it  up  beyond  the  point  of  usefulness. 


r 
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9.  Representation     of     Rhythm.       Sini;     tlic     sralc     with 
accent,  as  follows 


3rzz 


=2:=:^ 


^\  rite  as  you  sin,:;  it : 


Then  t.ll  the  pupils  you  will  put  a  h„r  before  the  note 
that  has  tlie  accent.  There  is  alrea.lv  a  bar  at  the  bcxin- 
riKiK  of  the  staff,  so  the  Hrst  one  co„h-s  just  before  the  third 
note.  Sing  th.-  exercise  tlirou^h  aKain,  jnittin-  the  bar  in 
the  pn.per  j.Iace  as  you  sing,  ,an,l  a  ,/<-;«/.V  bar  at  the  end 
and  you   lia\c  this  notation: 


m 


Then  make  the  notes  qu.:,rtcrs,  bv  adding  the  stem  Sinjj 
the  exercise  as  you  put  in  the  steins.  Then  place  the  meter 
signature,    j,   and  you   have   the  complete  exer.ise: 


.(nature 


Or.    you   can    make   them    half   nobs   and    the 
will  be  J;  as. 


Whole  notes  will  give  the  signature   {'. 

Let  the  pnpils  know  at  once  th.at  the  upper  figure  of 
the  meter  signature  shows  the  number  of  bc.its  in  a  measure 
an.i  the  lower  figure  sh.ows  wh.at  kind  of  a  note  receives 
one    beat.      After    this    let    the    exercise    i^.-hir,:-    i.-.r-...   ^.:_i 


\  . 


liV 


'%■'¥" 


[y 


•t? 
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**     i 
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rliytlrm,  cxcejit  tlio  more  dilTuult  tone  combinations,  follow- 
ing' the  above  jiroci'ss. 


For  instance   the  teacher  sings. 


:t 


^ 


The   pu]iils  ^ini;  .'in.!   write  as  they   sinj,'.   tne  teaclicr  draw- 
ihi;  thi-  staff  and   pla.inK  thi'  clef  and  thie  key  si-nature. 


-• — *      ■      J      I 


Then    sin;^'   it   a;^aiii,   this   time   the   pupils   putting  in   the 
bars;  as. 


Again  they  sing  it,  iputting  the  stem  to  the  notes,  as, 


t»^-. 


:jz=^ 


-^^— 1^- 


After  this  tl'.e  jnipils  may  determine  what  the  meter  signa- 
ture will  be.  It  is  I,  whieh  is  put  in  its  pr<jper  place,  and 
they  ha\e  this  complete  little   mel.jdy: 


t:  <^H^ 


This  shows  tlie  process  of  re.ngnition  and  the  rej.resenta- 
tion  of  what  is  heard,  aii'i  tliis  s.atni'  process  should  be  larried 
throughout  the  entire  music  course,  both  for  the  presenta- 
tion t^f  all  new  points  and  for  the  freipient  j^raaice  in  ear 
tr;iining.  .\n  easilv  progressive  series  of  exereio-s  in  both 
t(}ne  and  riivthm  will  be  found  in  the  Rote  >.').'i,'  Hook. 

10.  Interpretation.        (a)  i)KnMTio\.       hiu> prctation     is 
the  translation  oi  the  printed  symbols  into  \ocal  language. 


i??as5HSf^i!»? 
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The  only  difference  bctwoen  interpretation  in  ordinary 
reading  and  in  music  is  that  in  Radin-  \vc  translate  tiie 
prnucd  into  the  spoken  word,  uhile  in  nuisic  we  translate 
the  symbols  and  ih.e  acfompanyin^'  words  into  song.  This 
is  wliat  is  meant  by  '  reading  mu'^ii ."  It  is  commoidy 
called  si;:ht  nvj/;;^-,  and  is  the  last  stcj.  in  the  luu,  ess  of 
interpreting  the  printed  signs. 

(b)  Mkthods.  (i)  Variety.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
pupil  should  not  read  a  page  of  his  music  prinu-r  or  rea'der 
as  readily  as  he  docs  liis  English  i.rim.r.  T!ie  secret  of 
both  is  in  iinuh  j.ractiie.  When  {.ujuls  liave  a  certain  vocab- 
ulary of  Words,  the  tea,  her  does  not  spend  :dl  her  time  in 
the  effort  to  increase  this  vocabulary.  What  s!ie  does  is  to 
give  the  class  maiiy  eombinaf.ons  of  these  same  words. 
F.ai  h  sentence  is  rea'I  in  a  manner  to  express  t!ie  idea 
embodied,  and  not  as  .a  mere  lahing  of  wn^U.  The  same 
sentence  is  not  re[.eated  until  it  is  conuniti.  d  to  nieuK-ry, 
for  this  is  not  reading,  but  ti:e  same  words  are  arrange<l  in 
different  expressions.  The  same  priiicijiles  must  be  applied 
to  the  reading  of  music.  When  the  pupils  can  read  a  simple 
exercise  made  up  of  the  consecutive  s,  ale  tones— tliat  is, 
having  no  skips-die  should  iK^t  at  ora  e  be  put  on  something 
more  difficult,  but  should  have  many  exercises  of  the  same 
grade. 

(2)  Rhy'Jim.  Th.ere  sliould  be  many  exercises  (ontain- 
ing  oidy  consecutue  t-mes  in  diiiereiit  keys  b.'n.re  rhythm 
is  introdueed  into  the  reading,  tiien  many  exer  ises  in' con- 
secutive tones  and  the  simplest  rhythms  in  .iiff.-retit  keys 
and  meters.  There  sliould  be  some  drdi  on  skij.s  without 
meter  signature,  then  many  readitig  exercises  in  .iifferent 
keys  containing  skips  and  with  .simple  rhythm.  The  music 
r<ading  should  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English 
reading.  Have  the  pupil  look  the  exercise  through  from 
the  beginning  to  the  eno  to  see  what  is  the  musical  ide.i. 
tlicn  let  him  sing  it  as  a  i  omplete  sentence  or  phrase.  Form 
the  habit  of  reading  the  exercise  or  song  through  to  the  end 

n^f  fli«  *■.,..■♦■   ♦^.'..1     * — 1:, —      jf^t-i^.. 
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of  liabit.  EvcTi  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  better  to  fro  on  t') 
the  (.'i-.i!  ami  tiicii  corrci  t  the  error  h\  that  exm  isc  or  (all 
the  I'Hiiils'  allention  tu  it  and  yive  thicin  another  exert  isc 
containi'.ii,'   the   same   point. 

(^)  Tempo.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  rea<iint,'  tlie  exercise 
in  j^ood  ti-inpo.  Do  not  kt  tlie  pujiils  th.itik  because  the 
exercise  is  new  it  inn^t  be  taken  \-ery  sIo'aIv.  That  is  not 
reailini;;  it  is  only  piekint,'  out  the  notes.  To  read  is  to  ^ive 
the  correct  tone  v.ith  the  ccjrrect  time  to  eai  h,  and  at  a  good 
rate  of  sjin  (!.  Vf)u  will  find  tiiat  the  rh.ythin  often  carries 
the  cla~s  alon.i;  and  helps  over  some  ditlicult  jilaces.  He 
tiure  to  liavc  t!ie  accent  ir.arked  and  the  tone  goo'l.  In 
other  Words,  mala'  the  readini;  of  e\'ery  exeri  ise.  no  i7Kittt.-r 
liow  siniph',  the  interpretation  of  th.e  writer's  thoutjht.  The 
artistic  rci.clcrint,'  cjf  a  son'.'  i.  nothing  incjre  nor  less  tlian 
carr\iiif'   out   this   prin  iple. 

(4)  Jwpriwsiin:.  A  so:  ;.^'  is  a  jpocm  in  a  musii  al  setting. 
If  the  music  is  well  v.ritlcn,   it  rxi  nsscs  in   tones  what  the 


jiocm    exprc-^sis    ni    wcV' 


Th.e    two    together   sliouM    give 


a  Ivdlcr  and  more  be.iutlful  cxpres-ion  th;in  either  alone. 
He  sui'e  that  the  children  innlcrstand  what  the  poem  means, 
and  that  in  singing  th.e  soitg  they  are  to  tell  with  their  voii  es 
all  that  tlie  poet  and  the  composer  meant  to  tell.  lla\-e 
l],v  promun.  iation  and  tlie  enunciation  clear,  dwell  on  the 
\owi'l  sourals  rather  thati  on  the  Kjnsoiiants  and  have  the 
tolas  Well  fcjrwai'il;  that  is,  have  them  tiiink  uf  th.e  tones 
as  on  the  lij'S.  Have  tl'.em  lvv\  that  they  are  singnig  to  you, 
Ih.at  they  are  telling  the  thought  or  story  to  some  one.  This 
v.ill  bring  a  \it.d  t^ne.  It  is  th.is  sympathetic  quality  that 
pleases  when  we  hear  it.  although  we  may  not  know  what 
it  is.  Without  it,  the  most  perfect  voi.  e  atid  most  perfect 
vocal  teclini(|ue  is  coM  and  faib  to  toiu  h  our  hearts.  When 
endowed  with  the  synipathetii-  ijuality,  and  only  then,  docs 
nVvisic  ]\::yv   its   f'd!   me,;!:i!ig. 

11.  Order  of  Development.  (1)  T;n:  Xatirai.  Pkocess. 
Tliis  lesson  is  planne.l  to  i  om  r  tlie  work  that  should  be 
aci oinnlishcd    in    the    iirst    three    Lirades    of    an    eiciit-LTudc 
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school,  ■u-hcn  the  subject  is  well  established  ami  the  pupik 
•ire  (juite  up  to  f^rade.  The  order  of  development  would  be 
the  same  wherever  the  subject  is  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  The  method  would  be  the  same,  except  that  with 
older  pupils  much  less  time  would  be  -iven  to  the  imitation 
period,  while  recognition,  representation  and  interpretation 
would  progress  almost  simultaneously.  The  process  i.s 
as  follows: 

I.  Rote  songs  for  primary  puy.ils  have  already  been 
discussed.  With  old.r  pupils  the  singing  of  songs  learned 
by  imitation  will  serve  .several  purposes.  By  (  areful  inter- 
pretation of  the  songs  the  voices  are  brought  into  tunc, 
and  music  is  made  to  have  a  nvw  meaning.  Tliere  is  no 
better  way  to  inspire  jKitriotism  than  to  sing  our  national 
songs  in  a  manner  to  e.xpiress  all  that  the  poets  and  com- 
posers fc'lt  when  writing  them.  The  singing  of  such  songs 
as  (VJ  Folks  at  Uo»ic  an<]  .1/_v  ('/./  Kentucky  ILnne  will  do 
wonders  toward  strengthening  the  l.ome  feeling.  Much 
of  national  iliaraeter  and  history  can  be  brouglit  out  by 
sueh  songs  as  Anil  Uiv.g  Sync,  Hhic  Hells  oj  Shetland,  Gayly 
the  TroiOhhiour,  The  ILirp  that  Uncc  thn>'  Tara's  Halls,  The 
Alpine  Horn,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  way, 
from  the  start,  music  can  .--erve  to  enrich  the  study  of  liis- 
tory,  literature  and  nature.  It  can  broaden  and  deepen 
the  puj)ils'  symi)athies  and  add  vastly  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  goiid  and  the  beauliful.  It  serves  an  excellent  social 
purpose,  for  in  no  other  exereise  is  it  so  necessary  for  each 
one  to  work  for  the  good  of  all.  In  chorus  singing  one  voice 
out  of  tune  can  spoil  the  wIujIc  perfurmance.  Aci  onliagly, 
tlie  rote  songs  for  olucr  pupils  should  be  selected  from  .ne 
best  of  our  old  and  familiar  songs.  Another  point  in  favor 
of  these  songs  is  that  there  will  i:sually  be  some  pupils  in  the 
class  who  already  know  them,  and  these  can  help  tlie  teacher. 

2.  Voices  unifec]  in  single  tones  !)y  imitation. 

3.  The  scale  learned  as  a  melody.  With  older  pupils, 
the  scale  should  be  represented  hi  dilkreiit  keys  us  soon 
as  they  can  sing  it. 
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4.  The  rccop;nition   of  tones  of  the  scale  ■n-hcn   sung  by 
the  teacher  to  some  neutral  syllahlc,  as  loo,   koo,  hm.  etc. 
5-   Writinj;  of  the  tones  rcco.^nizcil. 

6.  The  readinj,'  of  exercises  of  tlie  same  (.haraitcr.  \\'ith 
older  pui)ils  these  three  points  (4,  5  ard  Oj  ^aii  \>v  taken 
in  one  lesson. 

7.  As  soon  as  a  certain  facility  is  ;:ained  in  rci  (),;,'!iilion 
of  tone,   the  element  of  rliythm  is  added. 

(b)  SvLi.Aiu-s  FtiR  Imk-,t  Thkhh  Vi;.\f<s.  KL^'finL'  in 
mind  this  method  of  [iresentiii^'  every  new  pnint,  first 
through  the  ear,  the  order  of  development  WouLl  Le  as 
follows : 

(i)  First  )'i'iir.  The  Sculc.  K.\ercises  in  i  onsecutive 
tones;  th;it  is    '.vithmit  skips. 

Exercises  ii  simple  rhythms  without  skips,  say  in  | 
and  I  or  J   and    {  nutcrs. 

Exercises  with  -<kiii-.  This  brinj^s  about  tlie  study  of 
the  individual  tones  of  the  scales  and  ^i\cs  the  p.iwer  to 
come  Ijack  to  any  particular  tone  fnun  any  oth.er  tone. 
First  study  ujiper  do.  Have  tlie  jrapils  sin-;  do-li,  ti-do, 
dwelhng  a  little  on  ti.  Then  do-lida  aiul  rc]>cating  la,  sing 
la-do,  and  so  on.  Dotida-sol;  sol-d.cj;  do-tida-sul-fa,  fa-do; 
do-ti-la-.sol-fa-mi.  mi-do;  do-ii-la-sol-fa-mi-re,  re-do;  do-ti- 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-do',  d<;^-do';  (lii-h  do  is  represcTited  thus - 
do';  and  low  do,  doj.  Then  study  lower  du  in  the  same 
way.  Gi\-e  this  in  the  key  of  1)  or  K;  do^-rc;  re-dc, ;  do^-re- 
mi,  mi-do^,  etc.  Next  study  si.l,  taking  it  in  the  key  of 
F  or  G,  and  the  exercises  will  be  dn^-re-mi-fa-sc/I,  sol-fa, 
fa-soi;  sol-fa-mi.  nu'-si)l;  sul-fa-mi-re,  re-sol;  sol-fa-mi-re-do^, 
do-sol-  d.,)^-ti-la-S()l;  sol-la,  la-sol;  sol-la-ti,  ti-sol;  sol-la- ti-do', 
do-sol.  Next  study  fa;  then  ti.  All  of  tliese  should  be  put 
upon  the  stall,  the  teacher  singing,  tlie  pupils  recognizing 
and  writing.  If  she  has  a  chart,  these  drills  will  be  found 
printed  in  full,  so  that  by  using  the  jminter  she  can 
give  a  rajnd  drill  in  using  the  various  skijjs.  Then  the 
pupils  should  read  some  exercises  in  simple  rhythm  con- 
taming  some   of  the  easier  skips.      .Xollimg   is  said  in   these 
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prades   about    keys;    the    teacher   tells   the    pupil    wlicre   to 
find  do. 

(2)  Scc^ihl   Year.     Review  of  fir=t  veur':^  work. 

Study  of  the  remaiiun.t,'  tones  of  the  sr.Je,  \vh.i<  h  arc  mi, 
re  and  la.  The  j)Ui)ils  should  have  many  (.iijiortunitios  in 
this  grade  to  read  simydu  exercises.  By  this  we  mean  c.\cr- 
ci-ses  in  simple  rliythm,  containin;.;  no  skips. 

During;  the  j-ear  all  the  cummun  meter  si'^natures  shou'd 
be  introduced.    I    I    I    J,    ^,   4,  ..      -p,,^   „,:,^.   .....j.^^i,,,,    ^^ 

dinicuUy  in  rhythm  slioul  !  he  the  use  of  the  sliurt  note 
and  the  Ion-  n^te.  The  s!i')rt  note  receives  otie  l.cat,  ur 
count,  the  lon,L;  one  receives  two  or  more  beats.  l"i,r  instanc  e, 
with  a  meter  si-nature  of  ;,  the  exercise  will  x.ntaiu  half 
notes  and  whole  notes;  with  I  t'lere  will  be  quarter  notes 
and  half  notes,  and  so  on.  Remember  thc^e  exiTcises  should 
be  in  various  keys,  and  durin-  the  year  the  i)ui.ils'  atten- 
tion shouhl  be  called  to  the  key  si-natures  as  a  means  of 
determining;  t!ie  position  of  do  on  the  staff.  Xo  cliort  should 
be  made  to  teach  keys.  What  we  are  W(jrkin,.;  for  is  facility 
in  readin-  simple  exercises,  not  theoretic  kn<n\ied-e.  Fnr 
the  .siglit  reading  practice,  the  jnipils  siiould  have  a  book 
of  graded  exenises  and  songs.  With  little  children,  the 
rote  songs  should  be  continued  and  ab.jut  one-half  the 
music  should  be  given  to  singing  of  songs. 

(3)  Third  \\\ir.  Review  what  has  been  done  in  the 
first  and  second  years.  This  does  not  mean  th.at  you  slujuM 
go  over  the  .same  material.  It  means  that  the  pupils  mu-t 
read  many  exercises  embodying  the  principles  previously 
taught  and  not  containing  new  diliiculties.  This  is  what 
makes  quick,  read}   rea^liTs. 

Th.e  new  points  presented  in  the  third  year  are  the 
divided  beat  and  the  chr<jmativ>,  sliarp  fuur  and  llat 
seven.  To  i>resent  tlie  di\ided  beat,  let  the  tcaciier  first 
sint:. 
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with  a  (Icciflcfl  accent,  and  have  the  pupils  tell  the  number 
f)f  beats  in  a  measure,  als(j  the  number  of  tdnes  to  one  Ixat. 
Wiite  it  on  the  blackboanl.  Then  the  teacher  should  sin^, 
beating  time  while  sin;  sin^s, 


^'4 


^#V 


^m 


It  may  be  neees-ary  io  repeat  this  several  times  before 
they  hear  two  tones  to  a  beat,  when  they  have  heard  the 
phrase,  write  it  on  the  board,  as  above.  Tlien  take  various 
combinations   of  divided   and   undivided    beats;   as, 

-' <^^ 


^ 


and 
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p=^ 


p^ 


This  is  tlie  rhythmieal  prfil)lem  and  during  the  year  should 
be  worked  out  in  all  of  the  dilTcrent  nutcrs,  j,  j.  ],  J,  J,  J. 
The  divided  beat,  or  ]  meter,  ean  be  tauL;ht  by  eomparison 
with  l  ,  as, 


Then   I,  I  and 


?g^^ 
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Then: 


^mm^ms^^ 


The  cliihlren  must  hear  and  rccoj,mize  various  c  omhina- 
tioiis  of  (livi-lfd  and  undivided  beats  in  dillorent  meters 
and   write  what  tliey  liear;  as, 


^-^^S^Sg^^EiJEE^ 


In  presentin-;  a  new  point  in  rhythm  dio'c  should  be 
no  .Hlheulty  in  tone.  So  in  jTesentin^  new  problems  in 
tone  all  ditheulties  in  rhythm  should  be  dropped.  In 
otlicr  words,  present  one  thinj^  at  a  tim.e  and  give  the 
necessary  .irill  and  many  aj>pli(  ations  in  sight  reading 
e.\en  ises  and  songs  before  combining  it  with  another  new 
problem. 

The  new  tonal  problem  in  the  third  year  is  the  intro- 
duction of  chroinaii.-s.  Sharp  four,  being  the  most  com- 
moidy  used  eliromatic  tone,  is  tlie  first  to  be  presented, 
and  It  is  introduced  by  comparison  with  something  already 
familiar,  and  in  the  following  manner.  The  Dunil-; 
exercise  A, 


le    pup:!s    smg 


Do     ti      do 


Sol     f' 


sol 


first  with  do-ti-du,  then  with  loo-loodoo.  Exercise  B  sounds 
just  the  same  and  is  first  sung  with  loo-loodoo,  then  with 
the  syllables,  sol-ti-sol.    Fur  drill  this  is  worked  out  in  various 
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Sol       li       snl 
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Do  not  cNii'it  t'l  master  xV.r  rhythmic  prolilem  hfforp  pre- 
siiilin;;  tlir  i  lirnnial  i.  ,  l.ut  'In  i,;it  present  tiinii  in  the  same 
c-xtn.  isf  lirfurc  cai  h  one  i  ",(  11  inastircl  Kci  \>  the  rhvthmic 
ami  tonal  pniMtiiis  a'lvancinj,'  on  jiaralkl  liiU'S  ui;til  tlicy 
(an  III-  (  nnihincil.  At  the  sann-  time  keep  nji  tln'  iirartice 
of  readini;  exiTi  iscs  tontainin^'  skips  with.^'it  i  liromaticb 
and    \ari(ius  rhythms  ^'-''unit  the   divided    Ih.iI. 

To  adomjilish  rcsnjt  ,  it  is  necessary  to  put  into  the 
ha!ids  ot  the  pupils  a  pni]HTly  },Taded  series  of  exercises 
and  Slinks,  su;j,L:csUons  lor  whiih  are  g\\i.\\  at  tlic  end  of 
tin's  1(  -sill]. 

12.  General  Suggestions.  The  various  ph.ases  of  the 
nuisic  Work  must  jjrogress  e\enly.  Do  imt  allow  tiu"  jnqiils 
to  liecoiTif  v.-i  ,ik  in  any  line.  If  they  h.ive  difticulty  with 
time,  ^i\e  thmi  ailditional  rhytlinn^al  exercises.  If  t!icy 
keep  ^'ood  time  and  are  \\i  ak  iti  the  inalter  of  tone.  streni;then 
that  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  lia\-e  in  mind  a  ^'cin-ral  pro- 
^T.-iin  or  (.rder  for  each  reiitalion,  such  as  the  fcillowinj' 

1.   \'o(  al  <irill. 

a.   liar  traiiiins^;  oral,  written. 

3.  General  chart  or  Ma.  kboard  Urill. 

4.  Drill  on  special  j.iumt. 

5.  Si._;lit  rtadiiiii. 

6.  Sonys. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  take  up  oven-  point  in  c.iili  rocita- 
tion,  but  with  suth  a  plan  in  mind,  no  piiase  of  the  subject 
will  be  ne^lcited. 

Before  you  begin  the  lesson,  have  it  definitely  settle] 
in  your  own  mind  what  jjoints  you  mean  to  toucli  and  just 
how  nnieli  time  you  mean  to  ;^ivc  each. 

Have  a  detinite  ei'.d  in  view  for  eaJi  reci'ation  and  make 
every  j.art  of  the  lesson  contribute  to  the  aeeomplishnient 
of  this  cv.i\.      Make  iaitv   minuti'  count. 

Remember  that  in  the  study  of  music  we  work  for  skill, 
for  facility  in    doiiit,'.      Do  not   waste   time   in    talking  ulnyHt 
things,    but    k<(p    the   j.upils   Ji^iin;   something.      Dr.    K.    V. 
White   says,    "'{"lie   desire    fnr  ethi  ieiu  y   in   ik/mh   is   one   of 
tll^'  strongest    impulses   of  (iuldhoud." 

All  dnl!  slmuld  be  for  a  dcthnte  pr.rpose.  Drill  nn  prin- 
ciples or  typical  forms.  I>nll  is  eiTcctue  only  when  there 
is  interested  att<-ntion  and  concentration  tm  the  jiart  of 
the  I  la-'-.  It  should  not  be  carried  to  t!ie  jmint  of  weari- 
ness. When  possilde,  tlure  should  be  an  a]iplic;ition  of 
the  principle  in  a  siglit  reading  c.\er.. ise  before  leaving  the 
lesson. 

Ihn-e  n  hapi'V  s;>iril  in  the  mu^ic  period.  \nn  cannot 
scold  eliildren  into  >nigmg;  Imt  remember  that  a  snnlinjj 
(.ountenance  helps  in  the  pnjduction  of  good  toins. 

13.  Helpful  Books  for  Teachers,  co  Pkimai-v  k..ie  Sont.s. 
So)if;s  oj  th,-  Ckiii  Wvrld.  Je-  a-  L.  {l.iyiL.r.  2  \i.U.  J.lai  C'liiirch 
(.'i)iiiiiaiiy,  Cinciiiiiali. 

SoHjis  and  diiiJ.J  /.t  LittU-  ( iii<«.  W  ilkcr  ,Tnd  Jinks.  Oliver 
Ditsnn  &  Co.,  Host,. II. 

Sottf^^  and  Ci.u>u\  j.'r  I.ittl-  iU'i\.  MiMreil  and  P.ittu'  Hill.  Clay- 
ton I".  Suiiuny  &  Co.,  Chicav;u. 

A  I'ninrrfj  X'mal  Music.  Mlcannr  Smith.  (M.'ilorn  Music  Scries  ) 
Silver,  Hurilett  iV  (".>.,  Chicajio. 

(b)  FiKsT  Stki's  i\  Misic  Training.  R.'i,  5i.»ifi  /i.'ed-.  First 
Sr>-ps  in  Music.     Ripley  and  Tapjjcr.    American  B<K)k  Company. 

le)  Gkadeo  Mcbic  Cui  Hsi;.>.  AiH,ri^,in  Music  Kcadir,  Nu.  i. 
Macmillan  Company. 

A  (■"(•»ii»<iii  i--/!.',!  Hot'k  jj  i'lHdl  Mti  :,.  K  I'lirc  iiuin,  Iviitor 
Silver,  Butdett  \  «Jo. 
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Harmnmc  rr:>nrr,  X.Unral  Mu.ic  r,.:,r.,'.  American  Ronk 
Conij-any. 

X.-f  First  .Music  Rr.virr.  K(lnrati..i;,,l   M„mc  Curse.     (Viun  &  f, , 

.\./;v//f)  ,Vi,.s„-  /Vi»!,T.      X..\i.!l,,.   ICwiT  \  ('.,.,   Xeu-  V,,rk. 

(•1)    roRMixF.nr.KAi.Rs.    r,..„m,.„  >,;;,.,./ s,„a'A',',,,/.r    Cum&C. 

.S/u.r/    C-Kr.,     n,    .)/:.s„-.       R,|.ky    .V    Tai,,.,.r.      li,„.k..    1    and    11 
American  H.'.k  I'f^ip.j.any 

(•.■I  i'liAKTs.  Xdttirat  Mif.tc  Cluirt^.  S.rus  .1,  H,  C.  Ani-.Tuaii 
Ii""l<  Ci'tnpany. 

Be  sure  t..  ;;ct  a  M-t  of  tiir  nn. -h  l.o.,ks  aulh.  ,ri/r.i  hv  tlu-  .  .luoa- 
t..m  .K-iMrt,n.nt  of  y.,ur  ow„  i,n,vnK.  ,  a.i.l  a^k  y.ur  .upcrinlcn.lcnt 
or  inspect.. r  t.j  n<,:,„,„en.l  .jIIrts. 
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TEST   UL'IISTIOXS 

I.   What  is  tlic  value  of  muMr  as  a  pnl.lir    srhnol   ^tudy' 
_  2     FI,,w  I  an  injury  I.,  thr  ,  laMrm's  v,,„,s  !„•  frc. ,  nte.'i  ? 
What  is  tile  Wst  means  fur  srinnji^,'  a  "vita!  tone'" 

,V  What  suhj.rt  is  analop.us  to  nnisio  in  thu  method  ni 
rrrscntat.un'  li,,w  many  and  what  are  the  steps  to  tiie 
K^'iieral  method' 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  n.te  sonj."'  When  and  h.,w 
lon^'  should  it  he  used' 

5.  How  would  y.ni  select  and  iir,.<,„t  a  mte  song' 

h.  Will  all  ,h,il.!ren  l,e  al.lc  to  Karn  a  son^  without  pre- 
liminary   work:'      M,,w   w,nild    you    teaeh    the   sea!,- 

:•  I)es>nh..  a  lesson  in  n-.,.^'.;//;,.;,.  Wl.at  two  elements 
na\e   to  lie  <()nsidered   in    mnsie' 

S.    Deserihe   a    lesson    in    rei-reseiitalioii. 

Q.  What  is  meant  l.y  iiiterpn'tati. .,,  '  Does  th.is  at.l.lv 
to  son>:s  alone'  ^ 

10.    How  would  you  modify  this  method  for  adult  pui  ils? 
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CHAPTER  SF.VEN 

THE    USH  OF   THE  SENSES 

1.  Function  of  the  Senses.  The  chil.i  gets  all  his  primary 
ideas  oi  the  external  world  t'.rou^h  the  ime  of  iiis  senses. 
Upon  the  activity  of  iho  senses  which  brin-  the  child  into 
contact  with  the  worM  all  mental  action  is  based.  The 
thin;.'s  of  the  external  world  impin<;e  upon  highly  specialized 
nerve  ends,  which  are  called  sense-organs,  and  stimuli  are 
carried  alonj,'  the  nerves  to  the  brain.  If  the  brain  is  con- 
.scious  of  the  report,  it  makes  some  kin<l  of  a  response;  so 
the  brain  and  the  world  ad  and  react  upon  each  other  throu};h 
the  mediation  of  the  sense  or-ans.  Were  it  not  for  the 
senses,  the  brain  and  the  world  would  ha\e  no  way  of 
inlluencing  each  other.  There  arc  live  such  senses  throu-li 
which  the  external  stimuli  act—siKht,  hearing,  touih,  smell 
and  tasti — and  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  somewhat 
suKj^ests  t!ie  order  of  their  educational  in-j  .rtame.  Sight, 
hearing  and  some  uses  of  tou.  h  are  highly  educative,  an<i 
furnish  tlie  material  out  of  wliu  li  grow  the  images  necessary 
to  intellectual  life.  Otlier  uses  of  touih..  taste  and  smell 
minister  i.rim.arily  to  the  body,  seizing  upon  or  warding 
on  those  tlungs  useful  or  harmful  to  physical  life.  However, 
there  is  no  sharp  lini-  of  difference  between  tlieir  intellectual 
usefulncvs.  and  tlie  more  that  are  used  upon  a  giv.'n  object, 
the   inure   iiiforniatiMii   ,  nncernmg   it   t!io  mind   (jbt.iins. 

2.  Relation  of  the  Senses  and  Knowledge.  A  baby  seizing 
ui.on  a  new  and  interesting  objea  sunjc.  ts  it  to  all  <jf  the 
tests  of  lus  senses.  He  grasjis  it  in  his  hands,  feels  of 
It,  gazes  at  it,  pounds  with  it,  puts  it  into  his  mouth.  The 
knowledge  he  gains  thereby  is  a  vital,  personal  and  s<,mewhat 
definite  thing  to  the  child.  With  which  tie  m,  re  verbal 
description  givia  liim  by  an  older  person  would  in  no  way 
compare.  To  attempt  a  comparison  of  tlie  thild's  knowledge 
of  a  dol!  as  gamed  by  his  own  investigations,  using  liis  senses. 
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.nnd  as  u'aincrl  by  hcarin;^'  an  oliler  person's  verbal  (lc?cription 
of  it,  sliows  tl;c  uiilikcnuss  of  tlie  two  c-x|icricn(.es.  His 
obscrva'ion  of  the  ilull  is  necessary  to  put  ( (jiUent  into,  or 
j^ivc  nieanin.L'  to.   tin.'  verljal  desi  riptiun. 

Tlie  iiiinil  of  the  cbiM  at  '^ix  years  (,\  a^'e  is  not  so  different 
from  tlic  liaby's  mind  that  tiie  seliool  is  warranteil  in  eom- 
pletely  rhan.L'in^  t!ie  metliod  of  learnin.i,'  from  observation 
thr(ni:.;ii  the  u-^e  of  the  senses  to  leamin:.;  about  tliin.u's  tbir'u,L;h 
words  of  books  or  teachers.  The  ehild  and  the  adul  am 
in  tlie  same  way.  Tin  re  are  <li-.i  r.verable  principles  of  luental 
a>ti>in  (ommon  to  bi'tli,  and  this  rea'Hness  to  seize  upon 
the  envinjiiment  by  means  of  the  -cr.-^es  is  one  such  prim  iple, 
only  th.at  to  tlsc  child  tlie  sense  (.Iciiicnt.  plays  a  ;..;reater  juirt. 
All  rceot;nize  thativen  adults,  .somewiiat  liabuiuateil  to  dealing 
in  ab^trai  tions,  comprelund  a  new  object  more  readilv  if 
they  use  th<'ir  senses  upon  it.  For  tiiis  reason  the  stereopticon 
lecture  apjieals  to  the  jiublie  nmre  rea'Hly  tlian  t!;e  unillus- 
tr.'tcd  Iciture.  Slmpkeepers  cannot  pn  cnt  waste  due  to 
tiie  tendency  of  the  publii  to  ton.  h  and  liundle  objects.  Kven 
in  art  y.iUeri.  -;.  when'  the  ai^jicd  of  the  obje(  ts  is  wholly  to 
the  eye.  si;.^ns  are  po-ied  fnrbiddin.:^  tlie  touchiim'  of  pictures 
and  statuary.  These  and  :nany  other  illustrations  whiidi 
you  will  riaddy  recall  pnjve  the  general  activity  of  tlie  senses 
throtii;li  Inc. 

3.  Necessity  for  Use  of  the  Senses.  I'indin^  that  the 
sc:i>is  oiler  a  tan-ible,  i  oncrete  means  of  investigating  thinj^s, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  ihild's  senses  are  a  factor  to 
be  unhzdl  in  the  CMhuativo  process.  Tiie  statements  of 
m.my  jieople  are  unreliable  because  their  observations  have 
bi  ( 11  made  so  carelessly  that  they  are  not  able  to  j.;i\o  cxai  t 
information.  The  special  senses  shouM  be  u-t  d  as  tools 
for  investiKatini,M)bjei  ts  of  interest  to  the  ch.ild,  and  the  teach,  er 
should  make  such  requirements  and  arouse  such  inquiries 
that  the  ihdd  will   use  liis  senses  carUull;    ainl  definitely. 

4.  Defective  Sense-Organs.  It  is  the  teacher's  first  cluty 
to  asecrl.iin  whili.ci-  or  no!  c ...  h  pupil's  orjjans  of  sense  are 
\\\    a    liealthv.    normal    luiidition.     Invesii-jutions    of    school 
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fliil'lrcn  indicate  that  about  twenty  per  cent  are  defective 
in  hearing  in  one  or  b'.th  ears.  A  lar^e  i-mportion  of  the 
chiMren  consi-lercl  |.e(uliar,  dull  or  inatlentiw  arc  found 
to  be  defective  in  liearin-.  It  is  obvious  tliat  ^avc  injustice 
is  done  these  children  if  such  defects  are  not  discovered  and 
corrected  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  also  futile  to  present  lessons 
with  a  view  to  the  cr.ild's  <..etting  sense-impressions  if  the 
outer  orL^'ins  are  s(j  d.hctive  that  they  cannot  respond 
properly  to  stimuli.  At  {'.■■■  moments  the  teacher  should 
make  a  series  of  t.-sts,  in  order  to  drtt  rmine  for  herself  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  her  pujiils. 

(a)  Ti-sTiNt;  THK   l-:.vK.     A  tc>L  of  liuarin-  may  be  made 
by  means  (jf  a  wat.  h.     A  person  of  good  hearing  will  ordi- 
narily licar  the  ticking  of  a  watch  when  it  is  tive  feet  away, 
but   since  the   ti(  king  of  matches    differs    in    loud.ness.   the 
teacher  would  be-t  a-.  ..Ttain  liuw  far  lier  watch  can  be  hc;ird 
by  the  average  listen,  r.     To  find  liow  far  from  the  ear  of  the 
puiiil  to  be  te>ted  the  ticking  can  be  heard,  lay  a  tai)e  line  from 
the  child  to  tlie  oppo<ite  ^-ide  (jf  ih.e  mom.     Place   sanitary 
cotton  in  one  of  the  child's  cars  and  have  him  close  his  eyes; 
then   api>n.ach   gradually,   noting  the  <Hstance  at  which   the 
child  can  hear  tlie  n-at.  h  ti-k.     Make  a  separate  test  for  each 
ear.     He  may  indii  ati:  by  movements  of  t!ie  fmger  the  rate 
of   the  tiiking.     Tlic  test  sIkjuM   be  made  several   times   to 
insure  the  cMirettness  of  the  rei>,.rt.     If  liis  hearing  is  found 
to  be  defciiive,  his  parents  should  be  notified  an.i  advised 
to  consult  a  jihysi.  ian,  w!io  may  imd  that  adenoid  growths 
are  the  cause,  in  whi>  h  ca<e  their  removal  will  probably  put 
the  cliild  into  tiormal  conditi.,n  and  p.!    :it  him  to  take  up 
his  school  w.irk  with  new  zeal.     It  may  be  but  a  temporary 
imi)airment.  due  to  ri-^itit  illness,  such  as  measles  or  scarlet 
fever.     lie  should  be  gi\i-n  a  front  seat  on  that  side  of  tlic 
room  which  allows  him  most  use  of  his  betti-r  car,  f.jr  the 
two  cars  are  seld-.m  e(iually  defective.     The  teacher's  knowl- 
edge   of    the    (hild's    defect    'vill    in,  line    her    to    a    ta^  tlul 
consideration  of  him,  and  ti>  an  added  cfT<irt  to  speak  clearly 
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rnndctnn  Mm   for  ilullnc^s  or    inattention.     See  Care  of  tlie 
Ear,  ]i:i'^i;  19S. 

(b)  Tkstinc.  thk  I'.VK.  F.acli  ^iiipil's  ?ij,'lit  should  be 
trstt'il  at  Itii^t  oil!  (.■  a  yrar.  The  jirr  i  cni  d  ( liiMren  with 
detei  ti\'c  .>i:.:ht  is  ijrcalcr  t;:an  tin;  lasfs  of  MclVdive  lieavini;. 
Test   tyjies   einpl<n-e<l    l,y    o>  tih<ls,   toL,'ether   with    directions 


for  their  use,  are  nnw  itccissil 


Tlir^ic  cards  c  an  be  obtained 


"1  1  he  ICatnn  Cii.,  Toront'),  or  of  an\-  ocuHst.  Tlic.-  cn^t 
but  a  few  cents,  and  sliould  fomi  a  part  of  the  teacher's  outfit 
uuh>A  slie  is  in  a  systi  m  of  >,  'no's  where  the  superintendent 
or  i-rincipal  i>  ].ro-,ided  wit!i   ai'phan.  cs  for  testin.L,'  the  eyes 


of  chddren.     To  test 


■l.ild   for  di'foi  tiv. 


-   Msioii.   plai  o   tl'.e 


card  in  a  j;nod  h::r;t  and  seal  tiie  c  hild  in  front  of  it.  twenty 
feet  (Jistant.  I'hue  a  i  ard  over  one  of  ilie  pupil's  eyes,  but 
tell  him  to  ke.p  botli  eyes  oj.en,  and  name  t!ie  letters,  begin- 
ning with  t!io  lar-est  and  p,i<--in,i;  smees.sively  to  the  smaller 
sizes  of  type  as  h.n^  as  he  can  i!istin.i;uish  them.  If  he  cannot 
read  without  hesitation  letters  w!-.ii  h  the  normal  cliild  sliould 
see  easily  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  take  the  next  lari,'est 
type  that  he  can  read;  iioti,  e  t!ie  di<tanee  at  wh.ich  it  should 
be  ri'ad  by  tlie  normal  eye.  Rep.. a  tlie  exi'eriment  with 
the  other  eye.  The  child's  parents  should  then  be  informeil 
of  the  result  of  your  te.-t.  This  will  usually  had  to  his  rc\eiv- 
ing  the  nee'Ll  attenti<in.  These  tests  sliould  bo  made  when 
no  other  children  are  present,  and  sliould  be  so  conducted 
as  to  relieve  the  ihild  of  all  cmbarra;vsment.  Headaches 
and   nervousness  are   frequently  the  result  of  eye  strain. 

(O  KioiiT  t"o\ninoN>.  When  tla'  eyes  are  found  to  lie 
in  no-mal  condition,  proxi^on  should  be  made  to  keep  them 
So.  The  schoolroom  s';ould  be  adeijuately  li;.;hted,  the  main 
li^ht  entering;  jirefe-ably  from  the  left  of  tlie  ihiidren.  The 
books  should  be  printe<l  in  1  le.ar,  lar.ee  type.  In  the  iirimary 
grades  the  non  loop  letters  should  be  at  least  two  millimeters 
in  heirlit,  with  ;i  silage  lutweeu  liin's  e;f  tViiir  millimeters. 
Biaikboanl  writinj:  of  the  teacher  and  the  children  should  be 
lar^e  and  distinct,  the  nondoop  letters  bcin;.;  about  two  inches 
ill  height.     Cojjydjooks  are  a  strum  uiion  the  evcv^.  and  are 
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nit   if  t!icy  must  bo 
1h'  wtv  lirict.     Only 
t;ui-:it.   .ill 


pe.lagogically  poor  fr.r  other  rcasmis; 
used,  the  pLTioils  tor  stn  i;  work  siioul 
jet  blai  k  ink  pIiouM  \u-  u-r.!.  If  mx-dlework  is 
the  materials  sIir.uM  hv  so  eoarse  tiiat  line  stiti  hes  are  niijxis- 
sihle.  The  makin;^' of  larue  ba,<,'S  of  art  burlap  ami  wnrk  of 
similar  nature  is  far  belter  tlian  tine  sewin;.;  I'or  little  (Inl-iren, 
because  there  is  no  strain  upon  the  eyes,  nor  upon  t!;e  small 
museles  of  hands  and  arms.  See  l\irc  oj  the  I-l\v,  pai,'e  194; 
Scats.  paLje  2S7;  Lii:l!t!iii;.  paire  2</i  ;  Blackhcntnls,  pa;,'e  29.3. 
6.  Facts  Concerning  the  Senses.  \V!:en  the  jirimary 
teaeher  i-,  sati^'ied  ti;at  ea.  ii  eiahi  ■.-,  ..juipped  with  normal 
sense  or-ans,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  selioulronm  are 
adjusted  to  preserve  tlu'se  or,t;ans,  she  sh.ouki  so  ].Iaa  her 
work  tliat  every  lessen  demands  some  aetivity  of  the  senses. 
In  order  that  this  w,  ,rk  i;iay  be  d.one  sueeessfully,  she  neeils 
to    unilerst;md    th.e    followin-    fa.  ts    i  on.  ernin.L;    them: 

(a)   Dkvkloi'.mknt    of   tiik    Si..nsi;-Okc,.\.\s.      At   the  a^'e 
at  which  the  t  hild  enters  si  houl  his  senses  are  kein.  but  the 
organs    <;f   special    sense   are    not    fully    developed;   therefore, 
the  pupils  (jf   primary   tirades  sh'juld  not  be  ^'iven  e.xereises 
requiring;  too  tine  distinctions  in  color,  form  or  measurement. 
At   first,   sunple   obie.  ts  should    l-e   used,   and   ob.servalion   </f 
th'j  mi^st  prominent  features  only  should  be  required.      How- 
ever, the  teacher  must  never  for-et  that  the  child's  interest 
in   an   object    j^ives   him    a   nioti\e   for   the  observation,    and 
she   should    always    select    objects    uf    interest,    even    though 
they   are   occasionally    more   comj'lex   ll.an   she   would    wish. 
Such  objects  she  will  t:iid  m  (  onnection  with  all  the  primary 
school    studies;    they    should    always    be   used    in    <  onnection 
with  the  studies  and  as  a  means  of  approach  to  them— not, 
for  their   own    sake,   separate  and  ajiart   from  others   things. 
(b)  Tm;  I-u.\ctio.\s  or  K a,  u  Si  nsi:.     Each  set  of  sense- 
org;ins  conveys  to  the  mind  ideas  peculiar  to  itself,  and  winch 
pnmanly  cannot  be  conveyed   through   any  other  channels. 
A  person  born  blind  never  has  an  idea  of  color,  and  one  b<jm 
deaf  never  has   an   idea  <jf  souiul.     v^ome  blind  people   form 
**Fi' "**-** '"  ^-'kV-v^^wio'iiw  V\j  s,iii'^,  out  in  v'v'cry  l^l^^a^lc^J  liic^e  pcupltt 
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bc(  amo  Vi'.in-!  after  Viirtli,  rtlyin^'.  after  tlscir  inisfortuiu',  upon 
tlxir  jia-t  rxptricim-s. 

(i  )  Ai.i.  TiiK  Sknsks  Mi-^i  Hi;  L\i:i).  To  appeal  to  SMtno 
senses  an  1  iK-li-a  others  is  to  L'ive  the  cliild  a  one-svle.l 
mental  (lc\'tlopiii(iit,  hr.rnisc  each  sense  eontrihiitcs  sorne- 
thini;  to  his  store  of  knov.hi!i;e  \v;;ii  h  none  of  the  others  ran 
'supply.     The  sen<e  of  si-ht  is  more  easily  ajipealed  to  tl'.an 


any  other,  aiM   teachers  are  prone  to  arouse  iinavres  vs 


.  ameil 
t!:roui;h  sii'.lit,  to  the  n( -Ici  t  of  hearin.i,',  tourh,  taste  ami 
smell.      Primary   knowkd^c  obtained   tlirough   the  eye  alone 

is  ilu  o;;ipli't<'. 

(d)  l'K(.i-hk  I'livMCAi.  ri)\niTioN-s.  The  si'nscs  arc 
keeni  st  \vl:in  t!ie  hody  is  in  an  unwearied  eondiiion.  This 
kernnt  ss  is  dulled  by  .general  latii;ue  or  a  jToIon^ed  use  of 
tlie  si>eeial  or-an.  An  odor  ^vhieh  at  first  is  ilisaLTeealde  is 
.soon  tolerated,  and  a  liitle  later  is  scarcely  noticed.  Water 
wind;  feds  I:ot  when  tl'.e  hand  is  first  i)lunL;ed  into  it  sec'ins 
to  eo(jl  <iui(  kly,  1.e>ause  tlie  sense  of  touch  has  become  anus- 
tomed  to  t!;e  temperature.  Xervous  diseases  often  irritate 
the  orjians  ol  special  sense  and  Ica^l  to  abnormal  activity. 
Sometimes,  in  ehildren  lif  nervous  tempera. nent,  sc^me  of 
these  oriMiis  are  abnormally  sensitive;  a  sli.^ht  sound  causes 
the  child  to  juiiii..  and  a  tcjudi  to  wlii.  h  others  would  (,'ive 
little  h.eed,  pro'liaes  jiain.  Su.  h  c  InMren  shouM  be  wati  hed 
Very  ( .arefully  to  see  that  their  senses  are  not  unduh'  '-.Nuted 
by  .any  sc  lii  ml  excrc  ise. 

6.  The  Sen.se  Factor  in  All  Lessons.  Bv  pre-~c  titinj  ub- 
jec  ts  s, I  that  tile  senses  may  l.iv  iiold  ujicjU  them,  ti.e  .apparenily 
dull  d  ild  in  the  room  may  1)C  anjused  physically  and  ttient.allv. 
Tl'.ere  is  no  bc'iter  w.ay  to  .^et  a  chil  1  inlo  an  acti'ce  condition 
of  minci  and  body  than  by  making'  Ids  work  so  tan;.;ible  and 
conc-rete  that  his  eyes  and  ears  ancl  fini^ers  and  musiles  arc 
called  into  play  and  gi\-en  work  to  do  wliich  reacts  upon  his 
ideas,  making  them  more  vivid.  Hy  no  other  means  can 
th.e  motor-minded,  "thing-thinking"  diildren  be  brought 
int'i  participation  in  school  work.  The  senses  cannot  be 
i; «;:;v*._;    ^ij-l;;;.    iruiii    Uuio    10    UC    iCCirnCw.       i  ;;l'V    i.u.ti»iUi,     •jx* 
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exercised  apart  from  the  r.rqtnrin.u:  of  information  aliout 
thinj^s.  Tliis  imlirci-i  sense-trainin-  n-sults  naturally  a!i.l 
inevitably  from  int<T("^t  in  an.i  oliscrvation  of  thini^s  in  liu; 
i:nnu''liatc  cnvironnictit.  Tlic  motive  he'iin^l  the  use  of 
the  senses  ;^'ives  meanin.L^  to  tlie  ehild's  observations. 

(a)  RicADiNC,.  The  ]irimary  teacher  vho  realizes  t!io 
value  of  sense-trainm-  will  plan  h.er  fir<t  readin.i,'  lessens 
upon  objeets  ]. resent  to  the  ehildren's  senses,  as  imli.  ate.l 
in  Lesson  Two.  She  will  fnvl  many  thin-s  \v!;i(  h  may  be 
brou.yht  int(j  the  sehoolroom  to  serve  as  subj.-.  ts  f(jr  t'leso 
first  blackboar.l  rea  lin-  lessens,  h  ina\-  be  M.^ry's  .l.iil  i,r 
Alice's  kitten,  or  C.eor-r's  \va:jon  or  a  buneh  of  (landelams 
or  pussywillows,  or  a  erawlin-  ,  .aterjiillar  or  a  to;i.!;  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  the  artual  iliin-  sl.ouM  be  tlare  in  the  ruoni 
h-r  the  ehihiren  to  luavlle  an.l  IcK.k  at.  Th.e  won  Is  then  v.ill 
lie  the  cliil.lren's  wor.ls.  repress min-  tlieir  ideas  -ained 
through  their  experieme  wnh.  tliese  tl;iii-s.  The  first  ;,'radc 
children  in  a  city  seh-jol  were  i^-iven  a  re.idini,'  lesson  up^.n 
milkweeils.     There    were    no    milkweeds    within    manv    miles 


of    the    seh.ooIhousL 


The    ehildren    read    of    tl:e    "milkwied 


balloons  wliidi  tloate.l  uj)  int(j  tlie  air."  Later  th.ev  were 
asked  to  draw  jii.  tures  of  thini^'s  in  the  rea.liii-  IrSM.ri,  and, 
usint,'  colore.!  i  rayons,  tliey  drew  red  and  blue  and  \v!I,,w 
disks  representm-  the  .i^.-s  ],.alloons.  with  strin-s  atta.  lad 
win.  h  they  ha.l  seen  vended  upi.n  the  city  streets.  Their 
notion  of  milkweeds  was  w:..n;.,'  bei  ause  they  had  never  had 
the  experiiiue  of  tMuehini;  and  seein-  milkweed.s.  Children 
should  never  be  allowed  to  use  symbols  for  ideas  and  things 
which  are  unkiiuwn  to  tlnm.  It  is  allowing  wordmcss  or  a 
P'reten>e  of  knowle.Ige  to  ].ass  fi.r  e.r.uine  knowledge.  Too 
ott  n  reading  is  only  '.v.jrd-naming,  and  does  not  reach  back 
to  this  ni-.^essary  sense  exper'cnce  with  things. 

(li)  Wkitim;.  Lik'wi-c  the  child's  tirst  writing  and 
composition  kssons  sl;ould  be  based  upon  direct  aciiuaiiUani  e 
with,  things.  Tliere  is  more  chan(  e  that  Iiis  writing  will  be 
genuine  and  interesting  to  him  if  it  grows  c;ut  of  his  exper- 
ience.        !n     the    t'.V^*     '.'r:'.l]i'    ]::■    ?■:■.-;■.-    -.i-r;-..    ....1-.-    .! i     i..  , 

" ii'"''-    • "'    -■•-^j     *..:;,.t-   uiav    oaCfTX,   ijCiilCIi   v_3. 
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Init  ihr^i'  sliouM  n  latf  to  ai  tual  cxjuTicncts.  Sco  FprUifiii 
in:  I  I'ciiiiitir.sliip.  \  av/s  i^.i-i.^.^.  The  lirst  ;^railc  ihiM  sliuuM 
(!i  p  nearly  all  nf  la-  wriiiiiL;  with  chalk  upon  the  Maekboaril, 
aii'l  I'll'  h'ilr  a;  lii-^  i!e~k,  and  he  shouM  he  taught  to  .vrite 
Very  short,  sini]ile  senti'iu  is  expre-isiiiL;  iileas  of  sonu;  interest 
to  him.  The  teaeher  shouM  first  write  the  sliort  seiitenee, 
the  children  watth.inL;  lit'r  niovenient  and  Ih.e  restiltiii;^  form. 
She  tl'icn  s'iiouM  erase  her  wriluii;  so  that  the  cliildri'ii  iinist 
(le|irnd  u]ioti  tiieir  coini'lele  ]'!iture  or  inia.^e  of  her  writint,', 
and  not  mechanically  <  opy  ii,  line  for  liiie.  The  (diildren. 
bcin;^  drsir'iiis  of  writin.^.  will  oliser\a-  the  teacher  i  arcfiillv. 
They  will  Use  the  musiular  seii-e.  touch  and  si;.,;ht  as  nu'ans  of 
aicumj'lisliin'.;  the  thin;,'  of  intere-t  to  them.  A^ain  we  see 
that  t'.a'  aiti\it\'  (jf  tlu;  senses  is  ncNcr  to  lie  soUL;lit  as  an 
isolati'd  tiling',  nor  an  liid  in  itstlf.  but  as  a  nuans  of  accom- 
lilishin;4  sonietliini,'.  Sc^.iiid  ;^raile  I'hihircn  may  write  at 
tlair  (loks,  if  ;jj\rn  sii'iii  ii-ntly  larije  materials  to  prevent 
the  line  \vritin:.:  tl'.at  jiroihncs  tension  (jf  ner\'es  and  uses  too 
small  nnis' Us  of  hand  and  arm.  Marking;  ira\"ons,  or  jieni  ils 
witli  \cry  lar;.;e,  soft  and  Munt  lead,  and  rou,L:h,  unriiled 
j'a|ier  th.e  size  cjf  desk  to]is.  or  lon;_:er.  will  rci;'aire  the  lari,'e, 
fri'c  mo-.-cmcnt  of  arm  and  hand  and  make  no  strain  upon 
the  eyis.  Third  craiie  i  hildren  m.iy  use  ink,  if  the  pen  point 
is  (  oarse  and  t':a'  paper  ruloi  ijUo  .;'pai  es  twii  e  tiie  width  of 
those  or.  ord;inar\'  fonhi.ap. 

(c)  XrMiii:R.  l.t  t  us  apply  the  s;n!ie  principle  to  the 
teae!iin;4  (}f  primary  aritlimetic.  A  L;cncration  aL;o  diildren 
were  tau:.;iit  to  "uph.er"  or  to  "!iL;i're."  The  nmnber  facts 
le.irned  1  ly  little  t  liildretl  were  ;.;i\-cn  as  sums  of  }i;,,'ures,  and 
the  I  hildren  Icariicil  lo  picrlorm  ci'itain  op'-.ations  upon  them 
and  ;;it  correct  answers.  Teachers  should  brini;  every  number 
fai  t  to  the  clsildrcn  throu;^'h  tlu-ir  own  acti\  ities  in  handling 
objects.  Al'  the  simple  mimtier  f.c- ts  may  be  met  in  th.c 
m,i!^in:4  of  lari'.board  bcjxes.  raffia  pivture  frames,  reed  baskets 
aiai  otlii'r  articU's.  (See  C"('i;.v/r!(c/;i'«  Work,  pa;,'e  58,  Sections 
35-,^7.)  Tl;e  plavini;  of  i^amc.-;  in\-ol\es  score  keej'itij,'.  Fur 
instance,     -a     bn.j.rd     with     S(_\er.a,l     fi\'e-i!ij  h^     ijf     si.v-uich.     b.nlps 
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cut  in  it  may  \k-  n<cd  as  a  tarirct,  aii'l  l.iaii  liat'^  may  be 
thrown  thnui-h  the  lu.I,s,  ea,  h  ha^  tlirown  tlirou-:!  .ountinj,' 
tliu'c  nr  iouv  !»iinis.  Or.  small  liooj.s  nia<lc  of  r<'].v  may  be 
thrown  over  an  uim-ht  stake,  lach  hoop  tlirown  o\-cr  ( ounting 
a  statf.l  ainount.  Tiusc  ,i;amis  furnish  cxcn  isc  for  the 
muscular  scnsf.  (Sec  (I'.nihs.  \'olume  One.  pa^o  igS.)  The 
teaehiT  should  have  boxes  of  varicjus  oli|i-.ts.  such  as  sticks, 
toothpicks,  marbles,  etc.,  wiiidi  she  may  use  to  jiresent 
number  facts  when  her  in>;enuity  in  providin^i;  ;,'ames  an.l 
handwork  fails  her.  Wliile  we  know  that  those  thing's  whieh 
have  motive  and  jmrposi.  to  the  child  are  the  best  means  of 
mvolvinj;  him  in  number  activuy.  practii-ally  we  tiiul  it 
dith.  ult  always  to  provide  sm  li  ■;ames  and  handwork  as  will 
present  the  number  combinations  wliich  are  necessary.  At 
such  times  the  jaircly  "objective"  nuiJKjd  may  be  resorted 
to.  While  it  icnores  the  cliild's  interest  in  jiurjujseful  acts, 
It  docs  appeal  to  liis  interest  in  manual  activity.  The  sticks 
or  marbles  should  be  distributed  amon,^'  the  children,  and 
in  combinin.c;  and  separating  tliesc  they  discover  number 
relations   thrcjug  ir   own   senses.     Number,    then,    is   felt 

to   bear  relation  th.inLrs,   an.l   to   be   vital    to  life.     Wlicn 

ehiidren  meet  their  number  jiroblems  first  throu^'h  handwork 
or  jzames.  the  luimber  facts  are  associated  with  their  first- 
hand experience  with  thini,'s.  and  liave  a  reality  that  sueh 
tests  lack   when   taui^lit  abstractly. 

(d)  GKcjc.kAi'iiv.  Geo,i(raphy,  which,  is  introduced  a<;  such 
into  tr.ird  or  fourth  j^rade,  utilizes  the  child's  scnse-pcr^  e])ti(;n 
as  a  tocl  by  which  liis  mind  m.ay  irrapple  with  >;eoj,T;ipIucal 
facts.  Let  the  land  and  water  features  i  Icjse  about  the  school 
•uid  the  neij^'hborhood  industries  be  the  child's  first  teachers 
of  jjeo.^raiihy,  because  these  thin;;s  he  investigates  by  dire,  t 
scnse-i^cneption.  Tlie  sunoundin.^s  of  the  schoolhouse  will 
very  likely  offer  examj.les  of  hills,  valleys  and  plains,  and 
after  a.  lieavy  rain,  rivers,  streams,  islands,  peninsulas,  capes, 
bays,  etc.,  and  the  chauKin.L,'  of  lan<l  forms  through  the  action 
of  water  in  euttinj,'  away  and  depositing  soil.  Even  though 
these   are   foiiinl    in    rtiiniitur.^     *tTi   ..l,;i,iv   ,1; ,,., „i   4.1 
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hrarinc:  tlio  naiiif-  for  la.  li  form  in  (  oniici  lion  with  the  Ihjnj* 
scfii.  will   ^'ivc    uum   a   reality   to  his   imn.i   whii  h    liic  book 
(Icscriptior   alone  wf.nM   not  crjnal.     Wlan  the  cliiM  returns 
to  the  s.  honlrrjoni,   let   his  senses  he  cnlistc.l  one.-  more   for 
the  chnthin^;  of  his  luwly  a.  (luirul  knowle.l-e.     Give  hint  a 
larf,'o,    shallow  sanu-pan,    an^l   hi    him    illustrate   with   it   the 
various    forms    of   Ian,',    and    water   iution.     Tl.en    liavc   him 
lay  a  larKC  pieec  of  j.ai-cr  u;.on  the  ti(,or  aii.l  ,lraw  upon  it 
thos(,-  features  in  l!,e  environment  wliiJi  he  has  l.een  o'hserv- 
in^.   in,  lu.lm-  features  oth.er  tlian  lan.l  an,l  water  forms,  as 
hous.s,  elumps  of  trees,  etc     Let  him  ktej.  the  ri-ht  dir..  ti.'a 
always  (,n  his  ].aper,  keej.m};  t!ie  north  of  his  diagram  always 
to  the  a.  lual  north.     Tliis  will  ten,l  tr.  .uivc  a  .sensuous  reality 
to  all  maps.  an,l  it  also  ten, is  to  ,lo  aw.ay  with  calling  the  n,,rth 
on    a    wall    :    ap    "up."     It    fn.juently    rej.resents   1,,-a-   I,a„i, 
an,l  is  "down,"  not  "up."     Su.  h  mistakes  result   fr,.m   u-'uk 
maps  with.out  thinkin-  ,  ,f  the  re!ati,.n  they  l,e.,r  t-)  tia;  tlam-s 
they   represent;   an,l   yivin-  the  tl-.iM   seii^e  e.xpcrienees  ami 
then  havin-  him  chart  these   ixperienees   for  h.iinself  will  do 
much  to  put  reality  into  other  map-. 

Take  the  cluMren  t.)  see  tae  m,lustn,s  of  th.e  neit'lihorliood 

in  operali,,n.     The  tliree  pnn,  ipal   a,  tiviiies  tliat  men  have 

always  en,<,'aKe,I  in   are  <  onnc,  ted   with    the   c^ettini;  of  foo,l 

clothing   an,l    sh.lter.      h'in.l    .Aamples   of   Uiese   activities    in 

the  nei-hhorho(M  of  the  s.hool,  an.l  take  Lhe  eliildren  t,.  sec 

these  things.     If  the  s,  I:,,,,!  is  in  the  eountry.  take  the  ehildren 

first  t,i  a  farm  an,l  investi.^ate  t';e  pr,„luetion  of  foo.l-slulTs- 

then,  if  p<.ssil>le.  take  ih,-m  to  market  wliere  they  are  di^mb- 

ute.l.     At  the  ;jroeen.-  store  tliey  will  see  these  farm  j.ro.lucts  in 

form  f,.r  the   consumer.      They   will    s.e   in    t!ie  p-o, crv  othc  r 

thm-s  than  those  produce,!  on  the  farm,  and  the  steps'  in  the 

manufacture  of  these  thiii-s.  something  of  the  cuniries  an,!  the 

people  fr,,m  which  tlieycc, me,  will  assist  tlie    eliihiren    to  feel 

the  reality  c^f  other  j-laees  and  peojiles.      If  the  ,sclio,,l  is  in  a 

town,  thetcaclicrwoul,!  better  take  th.e  children  to  th.e  i^rocery 

store  hrst.  since  it  is  nc-arest  at  Iiarcd,  and  then  tra,  e  it's  stock 

back  to  the  farm  and  other  places,  as  su^.^ested  ab,A  e. 
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Nf'xt,  tlic  stu.h-  of  (lothi'nc:  mav  W  taken  tip.     Tlic  y^iv- 
niMits    wh.ri,    ih.    dul.ircn    au.    uvann^;    .vill    nu  lu-io    Inun 
c'.tt(.n,  woolen,  silk.  V  r.h,--.  fur  ar.l  nihl.cr.     Thrsc  should 
be    examined    an.I    diiurTn.e.    <,t    nianv    kin.ls    found      The 
. hlTcrent  senses  may  ],.•  u-.  d  ,o  advantage  in  this  work.     The 
•nldren  should  li.andl,.  sanipksol  these  materials  until  t!;r.v.an 
d.^rnnnnate  h.tw....n  then,  l,y  feeling-.     Hits  should  he  hu-ned 
and  th.e  .duMren  should  yet  the  el,araeteristic  o.lors  of  c.uh 
-tae  oily  snull   of   ^ooh,,,  t'  r  luu,y  .meil  of  silk  and    fur 
the  snn,d,;e  of  .o„on   and   l,n.  n.   a:.!   i,,.  stoneh    of   ruhher 


and   leather.     A 


study    of   the    .LTowtli    and 
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tliese  inalrrials  wiil  otter 
the  teaeher   to  eover. 

Lastly,  for  a  study  of  shelter  vi-it  some  house  in  prcK  ess 
of  eonsmu  t.on  and  then  study  the  .sourees  of  materials  there 
use,!.  Ihree  hooks  whu  h  n>ay  he  us.-d  to  amph.v  the  ex,,er- 
leiues  ^amc.i  through  the  senses  are  ILno  W,  A,.-  /.-,,/    //,,.„ 

1.   -In.  r^//.v/  and  //,.M!  .  .1..  N/W^ni,  !,y  Cluuni:.rLnn. 
and  pubhsned  by  the  .\hu  niillan  Company. 

Out  of  sense  exp,nen.e  of  Keoj^raplneal  fa,  ts  l],c  ,  i did 
a.-qun..s  ,k.tinite  ideas  whi.  h  w,ll  assist  hin,  to  understand 
^.ose  tmn.s  o  whi,  h  he  w,Il  read  lat.r  in  hi.  .^eouraphv,  and 
Whuh  ,t  wdl  he  m.possihle  to  take  him  to  m,..  IV,  a'u.,.  so 
"HH  h  01  Ins  l.at.r  stu,ly  must  1,,.  l,..,.ed  u,K,n  earlier  an,l  .mmler 
sens.,  expenences,  it  is  important  that  these  ser.se  experi-n,  es 
ol  the  pnmary  gra-ies  .hould  be  as  elear.  denmte,  a.vurate 
and  frequent  as  possible. 

(e)  Hi.ioRv.  Tiirouyh  p..ot:raphv  the  chiMren  have 
beeon>e  mtereste,!  in  present  day  a, „vities  in  obtannn,  food. 
<l"t!nn,,  and  shelter,  ami  w,]l  the.i  ],<:  nuerested  in  im.iir. 
out  how  men  used  to  obmm  these  necessities.  This  wiH 
ead  to  a  study  of  prinutn-e  lit..  If  aeeessible.  a  mu<..um 
should  be.  ^•,sued.  where  speeintens  of  these  things  mav  be 
-cin.  l.itn  tlio  eh.ldren  shouM  draw  and  eonstruet  with 
whatever  n,aterials  are  available.  t!ie  moeeasins,  bo.lv-.  oxe^- 
ings,  hea.l-.ov.nngs,  weapons,  traps,  t-nts  a,:d  cav.;  whi,  h 
llley   have   diSi  !,v;t,i!    we'-e   '■■,■■'    '  ••   .     •     ••■  -        - 

■     n^.e    ^oe-.    uj     pinmu\C    men    tor    luod, 
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(lotliini,'  and  slicltrr.  Some  f\' fllcnt  liook';  wliirh  may 
Lc  used  i(!  amplify  the  sense  exjiernTices  are  Tlir  Tree  [Kvcllers, 
The  Early  ('avc  Men,  'J he  Later  I'aiv  Men  and  Tlw  Tei:t 
IheeHers.  liv   Dopp,  published  by   Hand,   MrNally  &  Co. 

Anoil.rr  phase  of  liisttjr}- — Uxal  history — may  also  be 
approathed  lhrou<,'h  sense  ex]-.oriene('s.  Old  seulers  may 
be  interviewed,  oUl  land-marks  visited,  and,  if  possible,  a 
museum  visited  wliere  relics  tnay  be  on  exliibition.  Such  thinj;s 
will  vivify  the  book  niaterial  and  ^-ive  reality  to  incidents 
thereiji  n  lated. 

A  third  phase  of  history,  jirojjcr.  for  late  third  crade  or 
fourth  >^rade,  is  local  v;ii^crnment.  Tliis  should  bo  aiipmached 
thr(iu.L;h  exjieneiice  ratiier  than  thrnuj^h  a  bi'ok.  'i"he  chil- 
dren slu'uld  be  taken  to  the  city  hall,  where,  if  possible,  they 
shiiuld  talk  with  the  maMir  as  to  his  duties  as  executive  of 
the  town;  they  should  aitetul  a  riuiiicil  meetinv;,  or,  if  that 
is  iinpos.nblc,  talk  with  a  counc  ili:\'in  conceminK  his  duties, 
anil  examine  the  records  of  council  meetings  and  vi-it  the 
Council  (lianiber;  and,  thirdls',  they  sh<iul(l  talk  ^vith  the 
ci;  >■  niar.hal  <ir  po.,ceman,  those  who  are  directly  active 
in  enfonint;  the  laws.  Such  cxpi-rienecs  l;iy  the  foundation 
for  iniderstandin^;  ]iro\irii  iul  an<l  nat!  aial  .i;"\<rnmi'nts. 

(f)  I)k.\wi\«;.  In  drawing,',  the  pupil  is  j^ivcn  an  object 
to  l:andle,  look  at,  and  »lraw  as  it  ai>j)rars  to  Jiim.  The 
teacher  points  out  mistakes  by  hclpinj;  hitn  to  a  more  i.ireful 
observation  of  the  object,  notin},'  points  wherein  tlie  drawing 
does  not  accord  with  the  observ'able  fai  ts.  Drawing  demands 
definite  and  exact  observation,  and  the  result  is  proof  of  the 
accuracy  or  inact  uracy  of  the  observation.  The  senses  of 
si^;hl  and  touch  must  both  be  used  in  observing  the  rbjei  t 
and  in  recording  the  inipressir)ns  so  gained  by  the  child.  If 
the  child  has  drawn  an  apple  and  failed  to  record  the  depres- 
sions in  its  rotundity  where  stem  and  blossom  grow,  the 
teacher  will  not  tell  the  child  to  draw  it  so  but  she  will  ask 
him  to  feel  of  it  aguin  and  when  he  finds  the  depressions  (and 
the  tcacluT  may  have  to  call  his  attetition  to  tiiem  bv  some 
adroit  (juestionsV  she  will  then  ask  him  if  his  drawing  tells 
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ahout  them:  if  it  rioe<  not,  he  must  chanRc  it  so  that  it  will 
tell  the  laits  about  tlie  apple.  On'asionally  th.c  teacher  will 
a-k  the  children  to  liraw  sntiic  objeit  from  nu'morv.  After 
attcniiitiii-  it  and  finding  their  limitations  in  ( leamess  of 
mental  ;.ii  tures.  they  should  he  pven  an  n].portunity  for 
ohservatinn  a^aiii :  this  tiir.c  they  will  see  much  more  <k-tinitcly 
and  aciurately,  and  their  next  drawin-  will  he  nuu  h  truer 
tu  the  facts  of  the  (ihi<'ct. 

(k)  Xati-re  Sti-dv.  The  hrst  re<iuirement  for  nature 
study  is  tontaet  with  nature  thr  ^'^h  sense-pen  ej.t ion.  The 
teacher's  effort  should  he  turned  to  arousing-  curiosity  and 
inquiry  in  her  pupils'  minds,  and  then  li'.idinL!  them  to  satisfy 
the  inquiry  hy  hrst-hand  investigation  of  nature,  wiii.  ii  ]ua<l's 
to  a   wi  hr  .-iTid   nmre  irt.i'i-Tnt   rr^r:,r-  h, 

7.  Importance     of     Indirect     Sense-Training.      The    mind's 
desire  to  know  about  a  j;i\ en  set  of  faits  <|uit kens  ol)sorvatir)n 
in  that  field.     A  store  of  ideas  and  questions  eomernin^'  these 
facts  ac(  umulates,  ami  this  wealth  of  mental  conti-nt  makes 
the    mind    re.idy    to    investi^'ate    the    subject    further,    usiny 
sense-perception    as   one   means  of  the  investigation.     It    is 
the  mental  content  or  kn(,wledi,'e  that  makes  one  observant 
in  a  p\en  direi  tion,  nnt  a  keenness  of  sense  percejition  in 
itself.     .\   naturalist  whose  mind  is  already  filled   with   ideas 
about  nature  notices  a  wealth  of  imonspi.uous  details  wlien 
he  ^;oes  into  the  woods   for  a  ramble.     These  inconspicuous 
thing's  are  sijjnitieant  to  linn;  they   have  meaninj,',    Uvause 
they  fit  into  his  previous  experience.     The  ordinary  observer 
accompanying   him   mij.:ht   say   that    his   .sense-perception   is 
very  keen.     Uui  upon  examin.ition  it  would  be  'Uscovfred  that 
he  was  (juite  likely  to  be  unobser\anl  of  people's  clothes,  of 
ehanj,'es  in  the  hanging  of  the  pictures  in  his  home,  of  slight 
differences  in  flavor  of  foofls.     These  are  not  alonj;  his  lines 
of  interest.     His  mind  is  not  ( urious  in  tliesc  directions.     His 
senses  give  no  evidence  of  keenness  in  themselves  when  used 
upon  any  set  of  facts,  but  only  when  uskmI  ujwn  those  thinRs 
which  his  mind,  by  previous  knowledge,  is  fitted  to  attend  to. 
The  .lilTere.v  ..  between  the  naturalist  and  the  untrained 
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r>\)'>crvor  i<;  not  dur  to  tlio  action  nf  the  <;onsp  or^an-,  Imt  to 
tlic'i;  previous  c-xiifrienccs,  which  i.'ithtT  intcriTct  or  fml  to 
interpret  the  report  nf  the  senses.  There  is  no  it)<iepen':ent 
power  of  sense-perception  keen  in  itself  for  seizin:;  iqion  any 
kinij  f)f  fai  ts.  Rath.i-r,  tiicre  is  k(  en  sense-perception  aloiv 
lines  in  which  one  is  intert'steii  and  has  some  knowledge. 
Interest  furnishes  a  motive  for  percejition.  The  content 
ol  the  i;nn<l,  its  " aj'pen  eptive  mass,"  lU-ierniincs  when  and 
how  thorouj^hiK  the  senses  will  be  c!n[iloye>i.  The  tea 
taster's  experieiu c  in  ti'stini,'  difierent  j^rades  uf  teas  i;ives 
l.uii  such  detinite  knowlcd.^-e  of  teas  that  he  ean  make  fine 
<Hsi  ritninations  between  various  ijualities,  not  beiause  he 
extTi  isid  his  sense  </f  taste  in  even,-  way,  but  in  this  i>articular 
w.iy  uTilil  lie  aiijuired  a  store  of  ideas  C'' eemin^  teas.  It 
is  the  content  of  tlie  mind  whi.  h   makes  j„  cajiaMe. 

Therefore,  the  I'tVu  ient  primary  teacher  directs  her  i  inj- 
ilren's  mten-is  in  thins^'s  about  them,  and  provides  that 
they  shall  lome  into  dnx'et  sense  eoiit.n  t  with  these  things, 
.seeing,'  tiiat  ears  ancl  I'yes  and  finfjers  are  used  as  tools  for 
intimate  tliseovery.  She  knows  that  the  more  w.ays  of 
ti'Stinj,'  that  t!ie  child  uses  the  fuller  and  more  detinite  will 
bt   !  '■;  I  c  it':;  rchc  Tisj.  .11 

8.  Books  for  Teachers. 

CluUi  an,!  i'urrii  :il:ii>:      I  )i  wcy.     Tnivcrsity  of  Chicago  Prt~>s. 

Ftiml.iiiuiilMs  of  ( 'kill  Stu.iv.      KirkiMtrifW.     M.icinillan  Cniivmy. 

Shoot  Hygunr.     Sliaw.     Macniilhm  dunpanv. 

>t:utv  ol  Children.     Warner.     Macmill.in   Company. 

EUmcnIs  oj  I'iychology.     Thomdike.     A.  G.  Sfilcr,  .\cw  Y.<rk 

Education  of  the  Central  Senvui  Syskm.  Rculx;n  Post  ll.cllctk. 
Macmill.in  Comjiany. 

Afferrrpiion.  ,>r,  .4  I'ot  oj  Gr,<n  f'i.iHi.r-  R, „.;.,-  ('  \V. 
D.irdccii.  Syracuse,  .\    Y 

Appeniptwn,  trauaUtcJ  by  Ue  Ganuo.  L.u,,,.    U   f    llci'li  \-  Cv. 


TRST  nri-.STloXS 

I.  Wlint  defects  arise  from  training:  the  sense  of  siv,'ht 
to  the  ne^;lei  t  of  the  otiier  senses?  Ciixc  cjue  or  liu-r.-  illus- 
trations from  your  own  observation. 
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2.  By  what  moiital  process  are  you  able  to  remenize  a  pc  rson 
by  his  voue.  a  bell  by  its  sound,  or  the  quality  >,i  a  laiirie  by 
Its  efTei't  on  the  sense  of  touch  ?     Give  one  illustration. 

3.  What  is  yo'  plan  t"or  detectin.i,'  liefcvtive  hearin;.;' 
For  detecting'  defective  si;;Iil' 

4.  Slujw  \vl;y  tlie  senses  are  best  dexclcpcd  tliroujjh  tlie 
re;:ular  Si  liool  exerc  ises. 

5.  Show   how   kern   observation   assists   fine    in    reasonint,'. 

6.  What  si  hool  e\cn  i'-cs  <lo  you  cfjusidcT  best  for  trainiie^ 
the   iKjwers   of   obscr\ation'     Cnw   reasons    for   vnur   answer. 

7.  In  wliat  way  do  -anies  ai'l  in  tranun^'  the  senses? 
Or.i-   a  spi'ciiic   illustration. 

S.  What  is  the  nlatixe  \\!,:ic  of  the  si^nse  of  tou<  h,  c(,tn- 
pared  with  tlie  sense  of  hearui.i:?  Compared  with  the  sense 
of  sii^ht ': 

9.  Why  does  fati-ue  atTei  t  t'-,e  activity  of  the  s.'uses' 
Of  what   value  is  a    knowled,L;e  of  tins   fact   to  the   tea.  her.' 

10.  Which  do  you  th.ink  the  more  advanta.ueous  for 
<levelopin-  the  ].ow(Ts  of  observation,  the  eity  or  the  ccnintry.' 
(live  rea-iijus  fur  yuur  answer. 
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CIIAPTI.R  El  CUT 

MURAL    TRA1.\1X(; 

iNTKiion  rio.N 

Ix-f  revrronro  fnr  l.r.v  i.e  taa.L'hl  in  s,-h<...ls  an.l  cnllcpe^;  1h>  written 
in  siK.>i;,nK  t..«.ks  and  iTinu-rs;  Ik;  piil.lishol  from  j.ulpits  ..nd  ,in,- 
claimi'd  in  !cj;is!ativL-  hoircs,  and  onfcrcrd  in  roiirt  ;  ..i'  ju-t.^,..  l,, 
.■■bi.rt.  let  il   Ucnmc  the  political  rcliKion  ol  thf  n^tiMn. 

.Mr.iiuny.  L'.iiioln. 

1.  Necessity  for  Moral  Training.  The  suhjivt  of  moral 
trainni-  m  puMir  schools  iias  ic.  .•j\f.i  attcnti"ii  f\-cr  sinro 
schools  were  cstablislir.i  an.l  in  all  systmis  i,i  e.lucati.m 
moral  traiiiini,'  has  ncx'tijucl  a  prominent  phuo.  It  was 
fornurly  the  eusioin  in  soire  seliools  to  ^;ive  set  lessons  on 
morals,  \v!ii<  h  lia.l  for  lii,  ,,oso  tlie  teaeliinK  f)f  tlie  under- 

lyini,'   jiriiuij.les   and    ru        ef   moral   action;   much.    (,f   tliis 
teaihin'.;  was  formal  an<i  conseiiUL-nlly  inctTctive. 

l".iihi-r  lo  siMu-e  K'H)'l  results  l)y  the  old  iii.  thod,  com- 
bined wall  the  htlief,  ^'enerally  prevalent  in  many  localities, 
that  moral  tramin.ij  cantiot  !..•  separated  fn.tn  religious 
traimii-,  are  dotil.tless  the  m.jst  j.otcnt  reasons  for  the  status 
of  moral  traininj,'  in  tlu  pul)lic  schools  of  manv  .ounfries 
at  the  present  time.  With  scarcely  an  ex^ei^tion,  all  moral 
inst-uction  in  our  jiuhlic  schools  is  indirect  and  iiMd,_nta]. 
While  educators  a>;ree  that  indirect  and  in.  ident;d  teaching' 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  they  also  a-rce  that  unless  such 
teaching,'  has  hack  of  it  a  well  detined  purpose,  it  i.-^  liable  lo 
be  disconnected  ami  well  m-h  worthless. 

That  moral  traitim,:;  should  receive  more  attention  than 
is  j,'iven  it  in  most  schools  is  evident  from  th.-  f,  ,11, , ..,•,-,. .- 
reasons 

(a)  DisHKc-.ARn  kor  T..\w.  It  is  not  t.i  our  credit  th.it  we 
are  foremost  amont;  the  j^reat  nations  of  the  world  m  our 
disro^'ard  for  the  laws  upon  our  statute  books,  provinci.il  and 
national.     Very  many  of  our  citizens  look  upon  tlic  observ- 
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anr-c  of  rortai'n  law?;  as  a  matter  of  convonirnce,  of  cT.mmcr- 
cial  a(lvanta.i;c  or  of  jiublic  sentiment.  Tin-;  • ;  [.artieularly 
true  of  liiose  la-.vs  havin-  for  their  purpose  tlie  preservation 
of  jiuljlie  health  an.i  the  prevention  of  contaKious  diseases. 
Laws  restrietin-  eommen  ial  privilt-cs  an.i  iniposin;^  license 
Ues  an<I  other  taxes  are  also  frequently  e\  lulvd.  .M.uiy  other 
illustrations  of  this  increa^in-  tendcn.  y  nii-ht  he  .,'iv.'n. 

Evasion  of  law  leads  to  .iisr^-ard  lor  law;  therefore,  the 
schools  should  impress  upon  the  puj.ils  the  saeredness  ,,f 
law  and  the  obligation  of  all  ..iti/.ens  to  ohiy  the  laws  under 
whirli  th.ey  live— those  of  the  nation,  provui.  f  and  eity. 

(1))  La.  K  oi-  HoMK  Tkaimxo.  IL)mo  comlitions  arc  far 
ditTerent  from  wliat  t'l.'y  were  in  the  .lays  of  our  forefathers. 
Then  the  home  was  the  eenter  of  all  in.lustry  and  influence; 
now.  esi.eeially  in  cities,  it  is  too  often  only  tlie  place  where 
the  members  o{  tlie  family  sleej)  and  take  some  of  their  meals. 
In  many  such  homes  the  younger  children  seldom  .see  their 
father  excep:.  en  S.m.lays  ami  holidays.  The  street  is  often 
the  rmly  j.lay.uroun.l.  an.i  the  children's  associates  are  tli.^se 
wiio  come  fr..m  hom>  ,-,  similar  to  their  own.  rn.ltr  sir  h 
conditions  home  intluences  are  less  stron-  tlian  formerly, 
and  it  is  tin  .liity  of  the  schocjl  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible! 
this  lack  of  honir  training;. 

(c)  Lack  or  Knmwi.i  i,,-,,.;  n,-  Rir.uT  and  Wront,.  In  the 
main,  ihilhvn  ,1,  ..re  t..  .1..  ri-ht.  but  they  frciuently  e'lr 
because  they  do  n.-t  kn.-w  what  is  ri^-ht.  In  some  homes 
they  are  tau>,'ht  to  kn.,\v  the  riKht;  in  others,  they  receive 
little  or  no  instruction  alon-  this  line.  The  instructor  lias 
excellent  opportunity  tu  teach  her  pup.ils  to  know  and  to 
do  what  is  right. 

Teachers  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  sufti.  leiii  lo  teach 
tlie  pupils  the  difference  between  rij,'ht  and  wron^'.  Knowl- 
ed.i;e  alone  cannot  transform  character.  Character  depends 
on  what  is  wroujjht  out  by  each  individual  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  will.  The  child  is  happy  when  jzuidcl  by  the 
teac  her  or  by  his  parents  unless  the  guidance  is  based  on 
authority  alone.  ;■-  '  -hus  becomes  tyranny        It  is  hii-her 
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inonil  truiiiiiiu  to  in.-tke  a  1m, y  a  mn^tru.  tivcly  transfnrniin;,' 
a.m'nt  than  to  tt-ai  li  linn  all  th.^  ninra!  prcnpts  an.i  i^.  :iis  of 
wisdom  tiiat  Iiavt'  cv.t  l.fcii  writtni.  At  tir^f  all  .  liiMivn  arc 
usually  .k'stnutivo,  Init  the  very  same  i  harai  tcr  cKiiKTits 
that  make  them  dcstrui  tivc  will,  uikIlt  iiro[KT  i,'uiil,nii  r  and 
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2.  Factors  in  the  Problem.     In  lur  \vr,rk  in  mora!  training 

^';''/'''      '=■    •  ''^    "M::!li     [,.{•.-.    uhli    wliiJl    ^!lc    must    deal. 

\\1m1c  tiicse  may  \;iry  in  jiroi^nrtiMn  in  dilTiTent,  schools, 
they  are  all  {irescni  aii<l  must  l)e  considered.  T!;.  y  mav  he 
nni.L:hly  classified  as  internal  agencies,  external 'a-cn' ics, 
and  iiut-iod.      ICach  ;.;rou].  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

!\TI  tCNAI.     AChXCIIS 

3.  Nature  of  a  Moral  Act.  A  CMmj.lrte  moral  act  in-dndcs 
the  menial  activities  of  kn.iwm.i;,  feclin-  and  willin-.  In 
order  that  the  child  may  iierform  a  moral  ai  t,  lie  mu^,l  know 
that  It  is  rii:l:t.  He  must  !ia\e  a  desire  to  ]ierfonn  the  act, 
and  must  i;.ake  ll;e  desire  ctTeiti\-e  l,y  carr\ini;  it  into  e\e- 
eution.  The  internal  ai,'encies,  then,  wliich  constitute  an 
iinjH.rtant  f.utor  in  moral  trainiii-  are  those  forces  within 
the  child   by    wiiidi.   in   a   lar.-e   measure,   his  activities  are 

det'-rniilii    i. 

4.  Heredity.  Every  child  is  hnrn  with  certain  mental 
tend.iuies  which  hc-ome  e\  ideni  early  m  hfe.  One  ch.ild 
IS  (|uiel,  possibly  somewhat  morose,  and  hkes  to  think  tilings 
out  for  himself;  ho  may  be  .slow  in  reachiii-  n-MiIts,  but 
he  is  usually  rij,'ht.  Another  i.  fond  of  plav  and  full  of 
fun  and  lau^'hter;  he  prefers  to  be  carried  cm  his  way  by  his 
associates  and  spends  very  liale  time  in  earnest  thought. 
A  third  is  easily  j;rievc<l.  and  so  on.  As  the  teacher  becomes 
accjuainted  with  her  pupils,  she  discovers  these  individual 
ditTerences  to  which  she  must   adjust    lurself. 

The  power  of  heredity  is  much  stronger  in  some  children 
than  in  others,  hut  in  marly  all  hereditary  tendencies  can  be 
modified  by  environment  and  training'.  These  tendencies 
arc  tho  first  to  develop,  and  when  the  child  enters  school 
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they  usually  form  l-.is  kviding  traif;  of  character.     If  ^nod 
they  arc  t-,  Ln  fo.tere.i;  if  rvil,  tliey  sliould,  as  far  as  po<;sih1e' 
be  su!.pre^se,l.     These  ten.lnicics  affect  t!u-  child's  temper- 
ament, mcntahty  and  will,  ;a.d  xhw  mav  alTert  his  physi.-il 
rondnir,n;  tins.  ,n  its  turn,  if  abnormal,  tends  to  ai-ravate 
and    stren.u'ti.rn    any   peculiarity   ^vluch    the   child    p'ossesses 
How  to  de.al  wifn  children  possessing   strong   inlierited    teu- 
<  ences  is  often  a  perpncxin;.'  problem,  and   one  which  taxes 
Jie  teacher  s  tact  and  incciuiity  to  the  utmost. 
^    5.  Emotions.     Tlie   emotions    deveh.p  more  rapidly  than 
twc  na...Mi  and  the  will,  and,  consequentlv,  the  child  is  sub- 
jr.  t  to  tlieir  sway  much  more  than  the  adult.     The  tendency 
to  a.t  m  accordance  with  his  f,...linf;s  is  so  stronj,'  that  he  is 
inipul.Mve  ^atner  th.an  thouKhtful;  he  laughs,  cries    strikes 
kicks  an.l  doc^  numerous  oth.er  acts  simply  in  response  to 
his  feehuKS      \    lun  a.,u,-.t.d   by  an.ecr,  jealousy,   .iesire  for 
reven;,e  and  other  n.alevolent  fccliiiKS.  he  thoughtlessly  does 
what  !,e  n)ay  luvome  sorry  for  when  lie  takes  time  to  reth.  t" 
Ihe  tea-  lar  who  undcrstan.ls  this  con-liticm  endeavors  so  to 
inanaec  i.cr  school  as  to  keep  the  pupils  in  a  pleasant  frame 
of  mind,  and  to  prevent  ill  feelings  of  anv  deseript.,,,.      In 
tlie    ri.dit    school    atmosphere    the    desirable    eniuii,,,  s    are 
streuKthened  by  constant  activity,  and  t!ie  undesirable  are 
weakened   by  !aek  of  r,pp„rtunitv  f(,r  activity 

6.  The    WiU.     Moral    training'    is   synonymous    with    will 
trainuiK.     Since    tlie   will    is   the    most    prominent    factor   in 
moral  action,  it  must  be  Kiven  due  consi.leration  in  any  plan 
for  moral   training  that  the  teacher  mav  adopt.     The  will 
develops    slowly,    and    previous    to    the    fifteenth    year   it  is 
weaker   t  urn   the  emotion...     During  this   formative   period 
the  wil    should  be  strenK'thened  by  constant  exercise  in  nnk- 
jn,^'  right  choices.     As  far  as  possible,  occasions  for  lapsing 
from  these  choices  should  be  c^-oided.  for  such  lapses  weaken 
the  child  s  power  of  decision.    The  will  should  also  bo  strenLnh- 
ened  m  its  power  of  inhibition  by  encouraging  children  to 
iesist  their  desire  to  do  tiiose  things  which  are  injurious  to 
themselves  or  to  r.thers,   and   by  assist..iL'  th.m   to  r,.n.t.-,. 
c-n-i«  •  -  
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prompt    ari'l    rhrorful    ol)c<]icnco    to    toarlirr    and    parents. 
The  (hiM's  wil!  nccls  i,'ui(lin^',  not  l/rtakinL;. 

7.  Experiences.  Kvery  experience  leaves  its  impression 
upon  ii:c  iiiiiiil,  and  l)y  the  time  llie  eliild  arrives  at  sehool 
af^e  he  lias  ai  .umulaU'd  a  stoi  k  of  impressions  whiili  have 
given  him  a  eertam  view  of  life.  This  \ii.\v  in.  ludcs  Iiis  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  am!  determines  very  largely  his  attilu^le 
towards  liis  schoolmates  and  the  tcaehcr.  A  child  coming 
from  a  home  jiervaded  by  an  atmos])here  nf  kindness  and 
gentility  will  usually  hnvc  a  kindly  feeling  for  his  associates 
and  the  teacher;  nujreover,  he  will  be  kind  and  gentle,  and 
will  refrain  fn.m  doing  what  he  tliinks  will  nijure  others. 
On  th.e  other  h.and,  a  ( liild  whose  home  life  has  h>'vn  notably 
lacking  in  tliese  ([ualities  will  usually  be  susjiicious,  <  areless 
of  the  riglits  of  otliers.  and  will  consider  many  tilings  right 
wliich  the  teacher  and  most  of  the  children  consider  radii  ally 
wrong.  Hetween  these  extremes  are  numer(ju<  grades  or 
(  onditions,  i_'ai  h  of  whii  h.  makes  an  imjiressinn  ui".ii  tlie  life 
that  it  tout  lies,  and  nearly  all  of  tlie>e  grades  are  found  m 
every  sdiodl. 

8.  Ideals.  The  child's  i.leals  are  determined  verv  largely 
by  his  environment  and  exj-'eriemes;  his  associates  exert  tlie 
strongest  intluence  va  tlieir  forniation.  These  idi'als  enter 
ciry  largely  into  liis  new  life  and  in  time  intUienee  !iis  ambi- 
tions and  actions.  If  right  id.eals  are  formed  befcre  the  s^  hi;.)I 
period  of  life,  the  child's  moral  training  has  been  well  begun; 
but  if  he  I  herishcs  wrong  ideals,  the  teacher  has  tlie  dillicult 
task  nf  leading  him  to  cliange  them  ii<v  those  she  desires  him 
to  h.ave.  The  cliild's  ideals  and  experiences  lielp  or  hinder 
in  tlic  work  of  mural  traiuini'. 


r.  X  T  i:  R .\  A  h    .\ c,  K  N  e  I E  s 

9.  Importance.  In  the  preceding  division  we  have  dis- 
cussed bricdy  those  agencies  \\hich  lie  within  tlie  child;  some 
are  inherent,  others  are  acfjuired.  We  now  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  nr  U  important  of  those  external  agencies 
which    inlluenec   the   child    in    the    formation    of   character. 
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When  these  apenrios  exert  riKht  influen.vs  tlieir  power  for 
go.;,l  ,s  imineasurahl..  When  their  inliuenec  is  wron.^  thev 
constitute  an  ol.tru.tion  whieh  it  is  aln,o.t  imi-ossuile  fci 
me  teai  !i(_T  to  renu)\-e. 

10.  The  Home.  The  home  is  the  ,nost  important  a,eney 
>n  the  .l..e!op„,..nt  of  eharacter.  It  is  here  tnat  theehikl 
comes  un.ler  the  inlUan.-e  of  his  parents,  reeeives  his  car  v 
rnond  trjnn.n,.  an,l  fonns  h,s  |,rst  ..U-ah.  I.  the  home  he 
->Hn,s  the   .reat.T   port,.,,,    of  his   hfe   durn,.   the  period  of 

cfnhhoo,!  and  youth,  a,M   ,„  the  hon,e  his  habits  o    hfe  are 
I-Kdy  fornu.l  and  even   h,s  .hoi.  e  of  hf..  work   .s  n,ade 

I  ho  school  has  th.  eh.ld  for  an  average  of  six  hours  a  day 
from  s,x  to  n>n,.  n,onths  in  the  y<.ar,  wlnle  tne  home  has  him 
tlie  remain,  er  of  th.c  time       W,.     .,„  .  , 

,.„>  }-„.,,  ,  ,      ,  ^^'    "'"  "^■''  -'^  o"^'^'  that  even 

.K  best  Mh.,ols  eannot  a.,ompHsh  as  mueh  as  the  home  in 
the    developnu.nt    of   character.     Morc-nvr.  the  sc.hool  ,rew 

out    C)!    cP.e    IKJUle. 

--rn., ......  ,„  !,:;:>  i;:;rlj;r';;n.,'  na;;v'r'e;;;;rf• 
the  Ixmcl  btatos  are  t..u.ht  today.  The  sch.K.I.  then  in  , 
.J^a  ness  ,s  the  uutKn,w,h  of  the  hon.c.  It  ...u.he.  a^  "„  J  , 
and  n,an,ta,ncd  by  all  ,hc  fam.hVs  of  the  Unitc-d  States  It  s Tm 
KUM.  encc  a^a-n^t  i,„„rance  an.l  for  uisdon,  i„  the  .hil.l  "  th." 
h<.n,o  s  way  .,,  working  .,ut  the  1.-st  interests  of  the  clnld 
creat,.,n  an.l  ceature  of  the  h.,„,e.  and  not  the  ho.ne  S  creatU;.' 

Wc  .an  nad.I-    understand  that  the  sehool  and  the  home 
shoul.i  ,..„,,„„    ...ntheworkof  moral  training.  The  t^aX 
who  possesses  the  ta.t  an.l  abihty  to  maintain  conli;i  rei^!^ 
t.ons    wuh    thej-anousjKntie.    represented    by    her    pupils 
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scl'lum  faik  to  siH-uri--  sati-^fai  toiy  results  in  moral  traininj^. 
All  trai  iiLTS  should  study  how  to  tstahlisii  and  maintain 
rilati'iiis  (,f  tliis  kind.  In  small  towns  and  rural  i 'immunities 
tliis  i.  not  diliuult,  hut  in  the  crowded  distriits  in  lar,L,'e 
cities  it  is  often  impossilile  f' >r  the  teaclier  to  visit  t;ie  h.omes 
of  h.er  j.uTiils.  She  lan,  however,  invite  th.e  iiarents  to  tiie 
school  aii'l  in  this  way  beeome  awjuainted  with  some  (j1  t!iem. 

In  man}'  j'laits  ]»arents'  or^ranixations  are  formed,  and 
thriitiuii  tiiem  a  iluse  rchitinn  1»  tween  t!ie  seho'd  and  home 
is  maintained.  In  L^eneral,  t!;ese  or^:aniz;itions  should  be 
mana.ueil  and  ot1n  ert-il  by  ti.i'  parents,  wlhle  the  t^ai  hers 
should  eonjurate  with  the  man;iL'em(-iU  in  |.IaiuiinL;  the  work 
and  ]iro\idin;^'  fnr  tlie  meetinj;s. 

11.  Society.  By  society  \vc  mean  the  penjile  outside  the 
home  wnh  w'.oin  tlie  eliilii  is  brou.u'ht  in  conta.'  t.  The  asso- 
1  i.ations  tlius  formed  are  mure  or  Irss  jiotent  in  t::e  f.jrm.atioii 
of  tha'  (  Inld's  eliarai  tir.  Takni  as  a  whole,  souety  stands 
for  imbhe  opinion,  and  to  th.i.^  botii  old  an>l  younj,'  alike 
1  onform.  It  this  oiiinion  .^tands  for  hi,i,'i!  ideals  and  Tioble 
li\'in,^,  it  wii Ms  a  stron;^  inllueiii  e  for  ri.i,'ht;  but  if  j'ublie 
ojiinion  sam  tions  those  beliefs  and  pra' tues  which  are 
injui'ious  a!ii;e  t(j  the  i  onnnunil  y  and  tlie  indi\idual,  it  must 
be  He  h.  .-lily  i  ]i;in-ed  bifore  moral  trainin;.,'  in  t!ie  sehocjls 
(an  ni.ike  mui  h  pro,L;re';s. 

W'itlnn  c\ei-y  io:nmuniiy  we  find  ( crtain  i^roups,  some 
ori;anized    for    dilimte    ptn-poses,    others    seemin,L;ly    thrown 


toL;ether  by 


e,  but  eai.li  exertint,'  its  inilueni  e  uj^on  the 


ihiM.     Chief  amoti;^'  these  are  the  folhuviti:;; 

(a)  Tiii,  Siki;i:T.  Hy  th.e  street  is  meant  the  assoeiation 
whieh  t!ie  iliild  forms  in  eily  or  town  in  promiscuously 
minLjlin:^  witli  jieople  wh.om  lie  meets.  M.uiy  of  his  street 
accpiaintanres  become  his  playmates,  and  in  the  congested 
districts  of  lar^e  cities  th.e  street  is  usually  liis  only  play- 
^'roimd.  The  influence  of  such  associations  is  usually  ]iro- 
d!icti\-e  of  more  e\-il  tlian  LTood.  Many  a  i  hild  lias  entered 
upon  a  career  of  (rime  throu.uh  the  intluen' e  of  associates 
whose  acijuaintance  was  formed  in  this  way,  and   much  of 
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the  insubordination  in  the  home  and  the  srI,onl  ran  ho  tra.ed 
to  a  hke  cause.  The  child's  associations  should  be  knowri 
an.l  controlled  by  his  parents 

(b)  T.kGaxo.  The  ,an,  is  formed  in  response  to  the 
ch.lds  crav.ng  t..r  compani„nship,  and  his  .-..h  to  ,  o„,>..rate 
wuh  others.  The  ,an,  consists  oi  ,n,.:nbcrs  of  r.ear  v  th  • 
same  a,e  who  band  together  for  spcut.c  pu-po.cs  'it 
more  frecjuently  found  among  boys  than  am.ni  .iris  The 
I^'a.!n,^  ,dea  in  these  or.;ani.atKms  is  l.valt v-loyidty 'to  tl.e 
organization  and  to  the  leader.  So  far  as  this  goJs  it  is  ,00^^ 
but  a  together  too  often  the  purposes  of  the  tm^  :.^.^   ■  ' 

ana    he  .mluence  of  the  nu-nibcrs  upon  each  otlu^  become; 
an    thin,  but  desirable.     The  ,an,  spirit  Uourishes  between 

en  and    iftccn  years  of  a.e,a.t,.r  which  ^t  begins  to  decline 

If  the  m.  uence  ol  the  ,an,  is  favorable  ,0  the  teacher  and  t    e 

school,    the    organization    mav    be    used    for    accomplish  „, 


much  K'ooib     There  is  not'nm 


wrcj 


"^  in  !he  i;an-  idea  itself ; 


t  IS  the  outgrowth  of  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
forming  the  organization.      Both  teachers  and  parents  sh,  J 

recognize  this  and  by  sympathy  and  tact  g!mi  control 
these  organizations,  not  in  an  omcial  sen.e,  but  n.  an  adv.so^ 
manner.  By  so  doing  they  can  lead  the  men:bers  and  t^  • 
organization  as  a  whole  along  rig!,t  hues  and  make  the  gang 
-  s  rong  force  m  moral  training.  Ksi-e-ialb-  ,lurin.  tl  e 
-lolescent  period  is  this  necessary,  because  ima.mati,;  .  1. 
^sire  are  particularly  active,  and  the  will.  ..i.^^ent  all 
rea.son  have  not  assumed  their  full  ^way  ' 

(OOtukr     OH^.^xIz.^T■o.s.      So.  ,^1     organizations     f,. 

d^n  ,md  young  people  more  or  le.s  under  the  control  of 
'';l"!ts  a.e  lound  m  almost  every  communitv.  Some  are 
umrch  organizations;  otluTs  are  branches  of  [arge  societies 
d.  r^ted  ,.ver  .,e  country,  such  as  the   Audul^n   S^:-"^ 

putl  iJ  ';"w^"'-''.T'  ^"^'^^  ^"^  ^^'"  -^'--  that  aie 
r^  tr^Ciif  "  f'^'f .  '"-aged,  these  organizations 
^rU^  1  '  -  '!--'"I'>ng  among  their  members  the 
-spin  of  hnalty  and  in  m.pressing  those  virtues  of  societv 
Whii  Ii   are   so  essenti;,!   i:-.   -.    .-,-. ^-^   ,-  -  ^ui-iei) 
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anil  tliou;;!)tfulnc>s  tor  otlurs.  They  art'  al^o  Lrm-ii,  ial  in 
;4ivin.;,'  a  trainiii;:  in  < 'Hiprration,  wiiicli  is  essential  in  the 
acioinpii-liiiii'ril    "i  any   jTcal   rcM;It. 

12.  Schoolhouse  and  Grounds.  While  l!ie  lujme  ami  society 
are  laiL.rs  \va!i  whu  h.  U.v  tt-'ai  Iilt  niu:-t  rixkon,  they  are 
primarily  without  tlie  sjilicre  of  her  control.  Ik-r  relation 
to  them  is  only  advisory,  ami  her  intlui'n..e  upon  them  siu  h 
as  slie  (an  secure  throu^^h  her  i)ersonality,  her  tact  and  lier 
success  as  a  tea<  her.  Tiie  school  aii'l  all  tl:at  pcrtair.s  to  it 
are,  however,  under  her  direct  eontn;!,  and  liere  she  should 
he  aMc  lu  make  her  inthience  stroiiL;]y   felt. 

nrd<  r.  neatness  and  hciuty  n!,,l:c  a  strong-  imjiressinn 
uiion  cliihlren  and  are  iii.i;hly  api.retiatcd  hy  tlicni.  An 
iinpi, riant  aj^cncy  in  mc-al  trainin.i;  is  foun.l  in  the  school 
premises  as  a  w!i(;lc.  li  (  v(  rytiiin;,.,'  ahout  th.c  ■;roumls  and 
buildini;  is  kcjit  in  ;40od  rcjiair,  it  t!ie  lawn  has  a  ridi  (  arpet 
of  jirecn,  with  (lowers  and  shrubs  here  and  there,  and  it  tliere 
is  a  space  for  a  school  j^arden  where  all  i  an  work,  tlie  inlluence 
of  the  school  ^^Tounds  will  he  most  heljiful. 

The  teacher  cannot  always  secure  tliesc  cnnilitions,  Lut 
where  she  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  tlie  school  premises 
she  can  do  v.wv  \\  t'Avard  estahhshin^'  them.  In  graded 
sthools  t!ie  ]irincipal  or  sujierintendcal,  or  both,  are  expetteJ 
to  look  aliei  ..<(;  maUii>.  l"or  a  n.orc  'lelailed  discussion 
of  what  may  be  ijonc,  see  pa,i,'cs  2.so-j9(),   Scciiuns    ^-^ 

13.  The  Schoolroom.  The  iniiucncu  of  the  schoolroom  is 
more  far-re.u  hini;  than  many  tldnk.  Its  elTect  should  be 
sui  h  as  to  .uive  tlie  boy  an  impulse  to  remove  his  hat 
when  he  crosses  tlie  tlireshold.  Softly-tinted  walls,  a  few 
choice  j)ictures,  perfec  t  cleanliness,  furniture  and  apj^aratus 
properly  arranged  and  window  shades  so  adjusted  as  to 
allow  the  projier  amount  of  lit^ht  to  enter,  will  j,'ive  the 
room  an  atmosphere  which  tends  to  produce  this  etTec  t.  So 
far  as  possible  the  teacher  sliould  see  that  h.er  room  is  in 
perfect  condition  before  the  first  day  of  school,  then  by 
constant  vi},'ilanee  maintain  tlie  hii;h  stan>!ard  she  has 
established. 
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licrever    it    is    necessary,   the    teu  her    and    the    ,,arents' 

attraa.^e     buildm^s,     uuh     sehoulrooms    suitablv     U-htcd 
furnished  and  dr.orated.  '      U^litca, 

14.   The  School.      The  .hool   hself  touehes  t-..  lives  of  the 
:;'"'''f7    --"    •'■'-    ^'<-ly    than    the    sehe.  m      u     s 

posMbU.  to  ,  n.ate  su.  h  an  atmosphere  wuhin  a  bare  an>.'         4- 
t'lU.PPC'd  schoolroom  that  the  m„ral  nature  of  the  e 

S^!;::  ""!"■  'Y^  ^  ^^-^-^^  ^--  "->-  the  summer  .aa. 
iiic  genual  aK.nts  of    the    Schoolroom  whieh    <  ontnbutc  to 
-rarp>,  are  d,s.ipH„e,  ,,,,,,,, i,^.„,^,„^ 
.n  att^nan,  e.  and  pron>ptness  m   obed.enee    to    regulations 
t  ^n  ;     ';T'^''"''\  ''    ^'-  --^    ass,gne.l.     Whatever 

It  h.s  not      .        r      ,'  ^,";""'"  '"''  ^"'''  -^'^nificant  for  him.       . 

school,  and  p,-.r,luhr   ^t  "  u      i    '""■''  '"  ''  '■■"■*^'"  ^^'^■■'^•*>--     Tlu. 

This  change  requires  a   ^reat    -leal    of    a.liustment    and 

ns  ,ondu.  towards  others.  ()„e  of  the  first  and  mon 
-^.nant  ot  these  ,s  that  of  pron.pt  and  eheerful  ob  d'^e 
t.2^«nd^of_t^^  ,,,,,  ^^,,  ^    ,^,^^^_^^ 

" ■-  '^"-vii-.r;:  -,t.v  "'"'k  University. 
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of  the  school.     This  lesson  of  obedience  is  one  w!-.irh   the 
fhil.i  has  liie  ri«ht  to  he  taught  lar'v  in  life.     He  next  learns 
that  he  works  with  otliers.  an.l  that  absence  from  his  daily 
tasks  affects  their  work  as  well  as  his  own.     He  is  therefore 
under  obligation  .o  be  regular  in  atlendanre.     He  also  learns 
that  faihire  to  prepare  his  lessons  as  required  hinders  t!ie  work 
of  the  teacher  and  the  other  pupils,  and  the  obli^-ati-m  to  be 
I>ro,npl  IS  thus  inipresse.l  upon  him.     These  three  virtues 
obedience.  re.L'ulanly  and  promptness,  if  practiced  tlirou-li 
the  scliool   perio.l   of  life,  become  iiabituated  in   the  child 
and  roMstitute  stn.n-  elements  in  his.  haracter  in  after  vears 
A^am.  the  school  atmosphere  makes  for  jjootl  or  ill      If  t'is 
contril,utes  to  the  chiUl's  hai-piness  and  p!.-.-,s„re.  it  fosters 
the  N.rlues  of  kindness,  gentleness,  r.  .d  sympatliv 

In  most  schools,  therefore,  th.c  in. una  moral  trainin- 
obtamed  through  the  general  rej^ime  is  much  jjreater  than 
many  imagine.  W  nh  more  ,  areful  attention  to  the  matters 
alrea.iy  tnentionc!.  •' •  training  can  be  made  still  more 
ellecfive. 

16.  Reverence  for  Law.  The  teachers  who  fail  most  eertainl v 
in  ,se>  ur.n;^  moral  development  in  their  pupils  are  those  who 
demand  submission  to  themselves  instead  of  obedience  to  law 
Ubediem  c  should  never  become  subordination  to  an  individ- 
ual. Children  love  law  till  some  tyrant  n.bs  them  of  their 
priceless  love.  Xo  boy  e\er  disputes  the  lav  o{  his  ;,.ame  The 
book  of  rules  is  sui,remc  to  him.  This  natural  love  oi  law  as 
.ym.hng  prm.iplo  should  be  developed  into  a  reverence  for 
the  rules  ,n  school,  an-l  in  a  lofi.  al  se.,uence  into  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  his  city  an.l  of  his  country,  and  away  bevond 
these  l.uvs  to  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  his  own  life  and  for 
the  aws  of  God.  To  re^•cal  law  as  a  ,'ui,!e  and  a  friend 
should  be  Mie  basic  principle  in  moral  training. 

IG.  The  Teacher.  I'l-e  old  a-iagc.  "As  is  the  teacher  so 
i.s  the  M  liooi  ■  will  never  lose  its  force.  Without  question, 
the  teaciier  is  the  greatest  moral  force  in  the  SiluKilrouin  an.l 
with  rare  cxcepti.jns  the  pupils  will  strive  to  pattern  their 
Lves  after  her  example.     The  heritage  of  a  pure,  forceful  hie 
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is  the  best  legacy  she  can  bequeath  to  them.     "Moral  per- 
sonahty  .s  the  most  precious  possession  of  any  teacner      Let 

um  share  ,t  wth  his  pupils  in  whatever  he  finds  best,  so  Ion, 
as  he  olten.Is  none."  Cheerfulness,  faith  in  children,  s^m 
pathy.  justness  m  the  adnunistration  of  all  the  a.Tairs  of  the 
s  hool  wm  enal  e  the  teacher  to  lead  her  pup.ls  to  the  forma- 
t  on  of  those  habits  an.i  i-leals  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
character.     Let  the  bran,  lus  tau,ht  be  what  they  w.ll:  le 

make  ad  .sable;  t!,e  .levelopment  of  character  in  her  pupUs 
tran  cen.Is  m  importance  all  else  and  is  the  work  wh  eh 
should  recene  ti>e  teacher's  most  careful  attention. 

•METHODS 

17    Underlying     Phnciples.     Wl.ile     through     the    reguhr 
r..ut.ne  oi   the  school,   truthfulness,   honesty,   industry  an 
o  h.er  virtues  are  instilled  into  the  minds  o/the  pupils  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  results  are  not  wholly  satisfactory 
and  every  conscientious  teacher  is  constantly  striving  to  do 
more  in  ass.stmg  her  pupils  to  build  character.     The  {^oblem 
c  on  rontmg  her  docs  not  consist  so  much  in  determining  wha^ 
t    do  as  how  to  procee.l.     With  n  program  already  crowded 
^.tI)  otiier  lessons,  how  can  she  fmd  time  to  give  special 
lessons  ,n  moral  training?     Provided  time  can  be  foun-L  can 
a.  much  be  accon.plished  through  such  lessons  as  throu.di 
tae  discipline  and  regular  work  of  the  school  .>     The^e  and 
other  ciuesi.ons  are  constantly  confronting  the  tea.  her.  and 
she  realizes  that  her  work  must  be  carefully  planned  if  she 
would  secure  the  desired  results. 

r.rst  of  all.  the  teacher  must  under:-,an<l  the  prim, pies 
upon  which  character  is  built.     Not  that  she  0  „,I  1  ,:'.   n 
upon  tliem  in  her  teaching,  but  that  they  ma' 
guide.     In    general,    the   less   sai.l    to   children   aU,ut    • 
Pnnciples.  the  Utter.     They  nc-ed  to  learn  by  .loing.  but  ..- 
cacher  shouM  have  ver>'  clear  ideas  of  what  the  children  aie 

shoun",  *;    ;'"'"":  ""  ''""^''''^'^  ''>'  ^'^'^h  the  teacher 

should  be  guided  in  tins  wc-rk  .,:,•  ti>..  .-..!!.,...-,. 
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(i)  Character  is  an  inward  j^rowth.  Mor  '  action  orij:i- 
natts  in  instinct,  l)Ul  "the  rise  from  blind  in  unit  to  moral 
insij,'ht  is  not  ma<lc  in  a  sin^^le  bound." 

(2)  Character  is  (k'VLlo])fd  slowly,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
child's  aits.  Fatienic.  perseverance  and  forljcarance  are 
necessary  in  the  work  of  character  building.  The  teacher 
must  take  the  child  as  she  finds  him,  and  lead  him  by  easy 
s,.ejjs  to  a  hi},'her  moral  plane. 

(3)  Knowleilj^c,  <lesire  and  will  enter  into  every  moral 
act.  Says  Hon.  Georjjc  II.  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
thusetls  Board  of  Education,  "The  elemental  psychology  of 
all  cliaracttr-makinp  is  summed  up  in  four  simple  sentences: 
"I  see,  I  like,  I  wish  I  were,  I  will  bet  ome. " 

(.\)  Law  is  universal;  nothing  in  the  universe  can  escape 
the  conseciuenies  of  its  violation.  Conse(|Uintly.  every  child 
reajjs  the  reward  of  his  own  acts.  Responsibility  is  one  of 
the  earliest  lessons  which  the  child  learns.  Long  before  he 
enters  school  he  has  learned  the  effects  of  violating  certain 
physical  laws,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  for  him  to  !eam  that 
the  I  (jnseciucnces  of  violating  moral  laws  arc  just  as  inev- 
itable.    Indirectly  the  teacher  must  assist  him  in  learning 

this   Ic^snii 

18.  Make  a  Good  Beginning.  .\f  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  the  children  lake  up  tlieir  work  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  good  impulses.  The  teacher  should  take  advantage  of 
these  conditions  and  direct  these  impulses  along  right  lines. 
Hy  pleasing  manners,  gentle  sjH;eih,  attractive  jwrsonal 
ai>pearance  and  executive  ability,  which  shows  that  you  can 
plan  and  do  successfully  whatever  is  Ixst  for  the  school,  win 
on  the  first  day  of  the  term  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
your  pupils.  When  these  are  secured,  see  that  they  are  never 
forfeited.  When  you  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
your  inllucnce  over  them  is  practically  without  limit,  and 
within  the  capacity  of  their  understanding  you  can  had 
them  to  reach  any  idi  :d   ymi  ^1  t   before  them. 

19.  The  General  School  Regime.  In  Sections  t.?-ifi  we 
ii.ivc  .spoken  ot  the  iuliutnc.e  which  the  general  conditions 
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and  cxrr.  i-,cs  of  the  srhool  exert.  Rut  in  or.!,  r  that  tlie 
Krcatcst  gooil  may  bo  (kTivcd  from  ilicsi;  exercises,  the  teacher 
should  always  have  in  nnn.l  ilieir  influence  upon  the  formation 
of  character,  and  plan  in  her  presentation  of  each  lesson  to 
make  its  moral  phase  prominent.  However,  this  inu;n  be 
done  indirectly.  E.xactness  of  statement  in  number  and 
lan^'uajje,  determination  of  the  facts  in  nature  study,  the  ettect 
of  <^'ood  deeds  as  often  illustrated  in  t;;e  reading;  and  history 
lc-,sf)ns,  and  the  u)  lifting'  influence  of  nol.'le  sentiments  when 
OIK  e  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as  they  naturally 
CHCur  in  the  lessons,  should  be  left  to  do  their  work.  This 
indire.;t  teachinj^  is  often  the  most  influential  that  can  be 
jiresented;  it  is  a  lonstant,  thoujjh  silent  force,  an  unseen 
han.l  liirectin^;  the  pupils  in  the  path  of  rij^ht. 

20,  Special  Lessons.  There  are  many  thinf,'s  pcrtaininj,' 
:■■>  I.  ;.  iii.  I  ui.i,  h  ihildrcii  should  be  tauj4ht.  and  whici.  can- 
not well  be  prese-led  in  i.jnnet  tion  with  the  ordinary  lessons 
of  the  school.  T.  •  should  receive  attention  at  other  t'tnes. 
The  morninj,'  e.\ei.  ;es  afford  pood  opportunity  for  some 
of  this  work,  an.l  periods  devoted  to  si)ecial  proj,'rams  afford 
opijortunitiis  f<jr  the  discussion  of  those  topics  which  need 
more  tinic  than  cai  e  j^iven  to  the  opi'niny  exercises  of  the 
morninj,'.  With  ycjung  children,  whatever  topic  is  be},'un 
should  be  finished  at  the  time,  since  they  are  unable  to  pick 
up  the  thread  of  discussion  where  it  was  dropjied  at  a  pre- 
vious exenise.  With  older  pupils  the  discussion  may  be 
.  ■  iitinued  throuj,'h  several  periods,  care  beinj;  t.iken  not  to 
prolong  the  subject  beyond  the  point  where  interest  can  be 
sustained. 

Conditions  will  vary  so  widely  in  difleren  .chwls  that  no 
set  plan  for  these  exercises  is  given.  In  cai  1.  case  the  teacher 
must  make  a  plan  to  fit  the  londitions.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  lessons  be  given.  S<jme  of  the  subjec  ts 
whjih  should  receive  attention  in  the  primary  gra.les  arc 
J'olitemss,  kindness,  revcime,  the  treatment  of  anir  , 
the  treatment  of  plants,  iiroinplness,  obedieme.  helpfuh.  ,.., 
cheerfulness     honesty,     truthfulness,     behavior    in    society! 
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on  tb'  'T't  and  in  puhlir  asscmblic-s.  With  older  pupils 
thcsi  s  should   lie   expandei   and    additional   topics, 

PUeh  .IS  s,  i;  lontrol,  industry-,  public  duty,  love  of  country 
and  charity,  shouUl  be  treated  as  fully  as  the  a>^c  and  under- 
standing; of  the  pupils  will  permit. 

21.  Politeness.  When  the  child  enters  school  his  ideas 
cone  evnin;;  the  Iriatment  of  others  are  those  ho  has  learned 
iii  hi-;  home.  Sonic  children  h.ave  been  pro{)erly  taught, 
while  others  have  received  practically  no  Irainin:,'  in  regard 
to  these  matters. 

(a)  At  School.  The  pu])ils  should  be  taught  to  ^reet 
the  teacher  and  each  other  with  a  pleasant  "Goo<l  morning," 
and  to  give  a  parting  "Good  evening"  or  "Good  night"  as 
they  leave  the-  building  at  the  close  of  the  day.  This  may 
be  d(jne  formally,  as  when  the  teacher  .says  "Good  morning" 
to  all  tl'.e  pupils  after  they  are  seated,  and  the  pupils  lespond 

with    "Gooil    morning.  Miss  ";  or   it   may    be   given 

informally,  as  when  the  tciicher  greets  each  pupil  as  he  enters 
the  building.  The  latter  plan  reipiires  a  little  more  time  and 
attention,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  of  far  greater  value.  It 
has  in  it  the  element  of  personality,  which  makes  every  child 
feel  that  he  is  the  object  of  the  teacher's  s])ecial  interest  and 
care.  Where  this  cust<jm  is  followed,  children  will  almost 
invariably  enter  the  room  and  greet  tlie  teacher  as  soon  as 
they  reaih  the  sihool. 

The  common  courtesies  of  society  should  also  be  practiced 
in  the  schoolroom.  Teach  the  pupils  to  say  "Flca;;c"  when 
asking  a  favor,  an<l  "Thank  you"  for  any  assistance  rendered 
or  favor  granted.  If  the  teacher  invariably  follows  this 
custom,  most  of  the  chiUhen  will  imitate  her  example. 

.\n  occasional  reference  to  these  matters  in  the  morning 
talks,  with  einpliasis  upon  the  value  to  one  of  always  being 
a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  will  not  only  encourage  the  jiupils  in 
their  practi(  e  l)ut  also  help  them  to  feel  that  they  are  becom- 
ing men  and  women.  Again,  there  arc  numerous  lessons  of 
common  courtesy  that  need  to  be  taught  on  the  playground. 
Impelle.l    by    tiieir   enthusiasm   and   energy,    the  older  and 
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stronger  (hil.ircn  often  unintentionally  trespass  upon  the 
ri-hts  t,i  the  younger  and  weaker.  This  is  particularly  tru.- 
o{  the  boys  when  playing'  games  tliat  call  for  running',  jtiinpin- 
anri  other  physical  feats.  The  boy  who  is  allowed  to  be  a 
bully  on  the  playground  is  liable  to  become  the  !)olitical  boss 
in  after  life.  Here  is  the  place  where  he  should  receive  his 
first  le>sons  in  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  feeling 
the  limitations  win.  b,  so,  icty  and  j.ublic  opinion  Tvt  upon 
his  acts. 

Littering  the  s<  hool  grounds  with  the  waste  paper,  the 
remnants  cf  a  lunch  and  other  ruljbish  is  sometimes  done  l)y 
thoughtless  pupils.  They  should  be  le.l  to  see  that  in  so 
doing  tliey  are  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  their  schoolmates 
l)y  making  the  grounds  less  attracti\e  and  enjoyable.  Kach 
<.wes  it  to  the  others  as  well  as  to  hin'.self  to  keep' the  pn  misis 
neat  and  pleasing  in  appearance. 

The  points  to  whith  we  have  called  attention  are  sug- 
gestive of  what  shouM  be  done  to  train  ]>upils  in  politeness 
in  .schools,  but  instruction  is  not  necessarily  liniite<l  lo  the.sc 
matters.  Whatever  instruction  and  training  the  jmpils  neeil 
to  make  the  school  an  iileal  conununity  should  be  given. 
Tlie  teacher  should  be  alive  to  these  needs  and  ].lan  her  work 
to  meet  them. 

(b)  At  Hiixii:.  Somctinu.  h.t;  ua.iier'-  !ii;:uence  over 
the  child's  conduct  is  greater  than  that  of  the  parents.  It 
is  then  fore  well  for  the  teacher  to  discuss  with  the  pupils 
what  constitutes  ]K.litencss  in  the  home.  One  of  the  points 
upon  which  emphasis  should  be  placed  is  cheerfulness.  For 
one  to  be  surly  or  ill-tenii)cred  in  t'.c  home  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  all  other  members  of  the  household.  Attent-  ,n 
can  be  called  to  the  imjiortancc  of  cheerfulness  by  such 
tjuestions  as,  "  How  many  like  to  help  mother?  How  many 
retire  iheerfully  when  bedtime  comes?  How  many  get  up 
proniptly  when  called  in  the  morning,  wash,  dress  and  prcare 
for  breakfast  without  help?  How  many  try  tc  do  promptly 
and  iheerfully  wluitevcr  father  or  mother  asks  them  to  do? 

How    i1m     \i,\_\     f,-,  !     v!;Cn     -OT'IC    rmi-    ill     •.-..I,,-    1 :,      ...,_1..     __ 
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angry:  Do  you  suppose  they  feel  the  same  way  when  you 
are  cross  or  an^'ry?"  These  an-l  similar  (jucstions  call  the 
chilihvn's  atteniKin  to  many  httle  matters  and  tend  to  make 
them  more  careful  to  practice  in  the  h.omc  the  acts  ami 
virtues  taui''"'  in  school. 

22.  Kindness.  C!;i'  l-en  shouM  Le  taui,'!it  to  love  and 
have  sympathy  vitli  all  living  tilings  whi(  h  are  not  hannful 
to  human  life.  When  they  enter  S(  hool  they  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  sympathy,  but  the  feeling  needs  to  be  develoj)ed 
by  practice  and  also  by  knowlcd^-e  uf  tlieir  relations  to  people 
or  to  animals  and  plants. 

(a)  Scnooi.MATKS  AM)  FKncNns.  Most  children  me.-,n  to 
be  kin<l.  Imt  tlicy  are  often  intentionally  ur,ki:id.  They 
know  that  it  is  unkind  to  inlliet  personal  injury  and  to  cause 
physical  pain,  but  they  do  not  as  readily  realize  that  it  is 
unkind  to  injure  one's  feclinj;s  by  misrci)resentation.  by 
preventing  one  from  obtaininj,'  his  riehts,  and  bv  formint' 
little  c  liijues  from  which  tiie  injured  one  is  excknied.  Impress 
U])on  your  pujiils  the  evils  of  gossip,  by  e.xample.  by  precej't, 
and  1  y  refu^ini,'  to  listen  to  it;  more  than  all,  by  getting  the 
cnildren  interested  in  subjects  which  will  so  occupv  their 
thoughts  that  they  will  liave  neither  time  nor  inclination  fur 
telling  tales  about  each  f>ther. 

The  same  spirit  of  kindness  v.'iicii  ti  e  pupils  manifef.t 
towards  one  another  should  be  manifested  towards  their 
other  friends  in  the  family  and  neighborlioo.l.  ICsp.ecially 
should,  they  be  taught  ti  be  kind  to  the  weak,  the  unfortunate 
and  to  str.angers.  Ask  the  children  (luestious  like  the  follow- 
ing: '■  ih.w  would  vuu  like  to  be  sent  t.()  a  city  or  town  where 
you  did  not  know  anyone?  If  you  asked  someone  to  siiow 
Miu  the  way  to  a  house  or  some  other  place,  how  would  you 
Uel  if  the  one  of  whom  you  in.juired  laughed  at  vour  How 
would  you  feel  if  y.,u  \.-cnt  tn  a  foreign  city  and  the 
children  on  the  streets  made  fun  of  your  clothes?  Well, 
this  is  what  children  in  this  country  sometimes  do  to  <  l:il- 
dren  who  come  here  fn-m  foreign  lands.  I  hope  none  uf  you 
will  do  it." 
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(h)  Animal?.  ITrm-  mnny  cliiM'-pn  in  vour  room  have 
Iiets?  Learn  what  tiicy  are.  Probably  several  will  have 
canar}'  bir'b;  soi^ie  will  have  doj^'s.  others  own  tats,  and  some 
may  have  j.et  rabbits  or  stjuirrcls.  If  y<ni  ran  h.ave  one  or 
more  of  these  pets  in  tlie  schoolroom  from  time  to  time,  its 
present  e  will  make  the  Ifssons  uv.  kiii.lness  to  ;mimals  more 
interestin};  and  impressive 

Lead  th.c  children  to  beeome  interested  in  each  animal 
represented  in  the  list  of  pets,  then  ask  them  to  .study  its  needs 
Willi  you  and  see  how  these  needs  can  best  be  supplied. 

Sui>pose  we  bet;in  with  the  canary.  \V'ial  kind  of  food 
does  it  like  best?  How  often  does  it  eat.='  What  uses  docs 
it  make  of  water?  How  often  does  it  like  to  bathe?  Where 
should  its  cage  be  hung?  What  is  the  canary  afraid  of' 
Through  answers  to  these  and  other  similar  (luestions,  the 
children  learn  how  to  care  for  a  jx't  canary  an<l  al.so  learn 
:    at  kindness  to  the  bird  consists  in  its  prii[)er  care. 

Pursue  similar  studies  with  the  cat,  the  dog  and  other 
;  cts.  Hut  in  studying  these  animals  you  should  call  ;atcntion 
to  numerous  ways  in  wliich  we  are  often  thoughtlessly  unkind 
■  >  them.  We  are  unkind  to  the  dog  if  we  deprive  it  of  a 
;ian.e  to  get  water  when  it  is  thirsty;  if  we  allow  it  to  go 
hu:,gr\-.  or  compel  it  to  remain  at  night  in  cold,  unr(;mfort- 
able  quarters.  Teasing  any  animal  is  unkind  and  often 
cruel,  as  when  one  pulls  the  cat's  whiskers;  these  liairs  are  so 
sensitive  tliat  T>ulling  them  causes  tlie  cat  intense  pain. 

From  the  study  of  pets  pass  to  the  domestic  anim  ds,  and 
lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  clependent  we  are  upon  them  f(jr 
lood,  clothing,  shelter  and  transportation.  Show  tliat  it  is 
not  only  unkind  but  positively  i  rud  and  degrading  to  abuse 
t  hese  faithful  servants.  Tell  the  children  ab(jut  the  American 
Humane  Kducation  Society  and  its  work,  and  lead  them  to 
form  a  society  fr.r  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
This  society  should  iiulude  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  in  graded 
schools  should  extend  through  all  the  gratles.  Read  or  tell 
stories  of  the  faithfulness  of  animals,  selecting  those  which 
also  show   their   haliits  an<!   manni-r  ■•■•f   !:!'       n,.,.,,.^..  ._..>.. 
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the  value  r.f  bir'ls  lo  i:ic  l.irnicr  invl  j^'anierKT.  ami  i  ruatc  a 
sentiment  a:4ainst  robbinj^  or  dcstroyiiii,'  birds'  nests^ 

Must  of  this  work  should  be  done  in  eonneetion  with  tl.e 
nature  stuily  lessons,  but  an  o<  (■aM(.ina!  ;4eneral  lesson  on 
kindness  to  animals  sh(juld  bup[;ltnunt  tiie  wurk  iJone  in  the 
nature  study  classes. 

(<■)  Plants.  Children  love  llowcrs.  but  they  do  not 
realize  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  jilants  as  a  whole.  If  the 
school  lias  a  garden,  throu<,'h  the  care  of  the  jjlants  for  whose 
success  they  arc  responsible  most  of  the  lessons  upon  ri,L;lit 
treatment  of  plants  can  be  learned.  If  you  have  no  such 
a.Ljenry.  pursue  a  course  in  the  study  of  a  few  plants  similar 
to  th.at  followed  with  the  animals.  The  only  plants  wliiih 
sIkjuM  li'  \vant<jnly  destroyed  are  those  wliu  !i  injure  crops 
or  are  poisonous.  All  others  should  at  least  be  allowed  to 
grow,  and  those  upon  which  we  depend  for  food,  clotliing  or 
pleasure  sliouM  have  f)ur  best  care.  To  ne.L;kxt  to  supply 
I'lants  with  water  and  proper  soil  and  protection  is  wrong. 
Hut  it  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  neglec  t  of  animals, 
because  the  animal  suffers  i)ain.  wliile  the  plant  does  not. 

23.  Reverence,  i'o  your  pujiils  umlerstand  what  re\cr- 
ence  meaner  Probably  they  do  not.  If  you  find  tliis  to  be 
the  case,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  wonl.  Ask  them  how 
many  have  a  grandfather  and  a  grandmother.  A  number 
of  them  will  pirobably  have  grandparents  living.  Ask  them 
how  they  should  treat  their  grandparents.  Some  will  have 
right  ideas  of  t!ie  treatment  of  these  elderly  peoj,].  '.vause 
they  have  been  caught  at  home;  others  will  nei d  (  on.  .lerable 
instruction.  "Would  any  members  of  the  class  like  to  have 
their  grandparents  Iteated  ruddy,'"  Tlie  answers  to  this 
question  will  commit  the  children  to  tb.e  attitude  they  should 
have  towards  all  elderly  people.  With  this  as  a  f(nmdation, 
give  an  occasional  lesson  on  the  courtesy  and  deference  due 
old  people,  and  commend  as  \-(iu  liave  i)]ijH,rtuiiit\  anv  ads 
of  kindnes-  ■ -r  spei  i,d  poHtiiuss  which  any  pupil  has  shown 
to  .III  old  •  ; on.  Tile  l.j.  k  of  consideration  which  children 
iretiuentlv  -di(/W  lor  the  aged  is  vt  ry  m.ui  h  to  mirdiscredit  as  a 
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natinn,  nnrl  tlic  public  scliools  slinuM  -lo  all  in  their  power  to 
cw'Tfi  I  tliis  evil. 

But  reverence  extends  beyond  proper  treatment  of  the 
a-ed.  Children  sliould  learn  and  bo  le.l  to  fe<-l  a  reverence 
fur  all  ireatiMl  t'un-s.  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature,  and, 
above  all,  f<.r  the  Creator  himself.  The  lessons  in  nature- 
study  and  literature  fail  to  reach  their  hi>,'hest  purpose 
upk'ss  they  instill  this  sj.irit  of  reverence   into   the   pujuls. 

Tlie  i>ersonality  and  attitude  (;f  t!ie  tearher  are  i)er]iaf)S 
t!;e  most  potent  factors  in  securing  this  result.  If  she  looks 
upon  all  hfe  as  the  handiwork  of  God;  if  she  is  naturally  kind 
to  every  living  thing;  if  she  sees  and  can  lead  the  children  to 
see  in  every  creature  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  life  it  is  to 
live,  she  awakens  in  tliem  that  wonder  for  the  Creator's  works 
whach  leads  to  reverence  fur  Him  as  the  author  and  dver  of 
all-MMd,  ^ 

24.  Promptness.  Children  arc  expected  to  be  at  seliool 
on  time,  thou-h  occasionally  there  is  a  reasonahile  excuse  for 
tardmt-ss.  ^  Promptness,  however,  has  a  wi<lcr  a(,,,li.ation 
tlian  this;  it  means  being  on  time  with  whatever  one  has  to  do. 
It  relates  not  only  to  all  of  the  exercises  of  the  school,  bt-t  to 
the  duties  of  the  home,  as  well.  Ch.ildren  are  proverbially 
slow,  and  unless  those  having  them  in  charge  take  special 
pains  to  have  them  on  time,  they  will  frequently  be  late  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  If  alh.wid  to  f(>rm  this  habit 
in  early  years,  it  is  liable  to  cling  to  them  through  life  and 
constitute  a  great  obstacle  to  their  success. 

W  liat  r.tn  the  t.-aeher  do  to  .secure  promptness  in  all  srliool 
work.>  First,  make  the  school  attractive.  Let  the  op.ning 
(  xerciscs  be  of  such  nature  th.at  the  children  will  i\r!  tliat 
s.miething  of  value  wi!l  be  missed  if  they  are  not  present. 
This  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  promptness  in  attend.-mre. 
Again,  lead  each  pupil  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  prompt 
as  much  as  it  is  the  teael  er's,  and  that  whatever  he  docs 
h.  Ips  or  hin.lers  the  work  of  all.  If  he  is  late,  others  have 
to  wail  f'.r  him,  and  t!ie  work  of  the  day  is  not  completed. 

Hut,    littli-    l.f    ttltc    .-on     t  .«.    Ar.^o    •""     «-l-r-    Ps— «■     -.1 

" ^""  •"•  '-^"^  '"  t.i:C  nr:t  aiiu  occon.':  graats. 
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still,  a  bec'inninc:  ran  he  made  which  in  the  following  grades 
will  (icvtlc;)  into  a  strong  iniluciue  in  the  school. 

Sec  that  pupils  have  sufficient  time  to  jjrcpare  the  work 
assigned.  TIr  assignment  of  too  long  lessons  is  in  some 
schools  a  fruitful  soi^rce  of  dilatorine.ss.  When  tlie  time 
arrives  for  tlie  study  of  a  lesson  as  arranged  on  tlie  program, 
see  that  the  pui)i!s  study  tluit  les.son;  and  when  the  time  f(jr 
a  rliangc  of  \vt  irk  arrives,  see  that  the  change  is  made,  whether 
the  work  a.ssigned  is  completed  or  not.  A  little  experience 
will  enable  you  to  adjust  the  work  ;ind  program  so  that  the 
les.sons  assigned  can  be  prepared  witliin  the  time  allotted  fur 
Study. 

Be  prompt  in  calling  and  lusmissing  classes.  If  the  recita- 
tion jicnod  IS  ten  minutes,  stop  when  the  ten  minutes  :ire  up. 
If  the  teacher  is  a  laggard,  she  may  be  sure  that  the  pupils 
will  follow  her  example.  A  jirogram  is  of  ncj  \:ilue  unless 
it  is  followed.  Kvery  teacher  should  be  sure  that  no  cause 
for  dilatoriness  lirs  witlnn  larsclf. 

Pupils  in  the  t'r.ird  grade  and  above  can  be  inifiresscd  with 
the  value  of  tiine,  and  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  time 
once  lost  <  ;in  luA'cr  be  regained.  Furtlicrmore,  tiicy  should 
be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping  engagements. 
If  we  admit  that  one  may  do  ;is  he  ]ile:ises  with  one's  own 
time,  one  certainly  has  no  righ.t  to  wa.ste  the  time  of  another. 
Wh.en  we  fail  to  keep  an  appointment,  and  keep  rithers  waiting 
for  us,  we  waste  their  time.  When  one  i)U]iil  fails  to  prepare 
his  lessons  lie  wastes  tlie  time  of  tiie  entire  cla^s.  Only  those 
who  are  on  time  succeed  in  business.  By  incident,  illustration 
and  maxim  imj'rcss  these  truths  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
As  a  result,  < luring  their  school  crireer  they  will  form  the 
habit  of  being  jirompt  in  doing  whatever  thev  ;ittempt. 

25.  Obedience.  By  obedience  is  meant  promjit  an<l 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  school  and 
the  rcMuests  and  directs  ins  of  the  tc:i(  licr.  We  have  already 
called  ;itti'ntion  to  tlie  fact  that  when  children  enter  school 
they  have  ti  knowledge  of  some  physic;d  laws,  and  ha^-e 
experienced  th.e  consejucnccs  of  tlie  \  iolation  of  these  laws. 
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One  of  the  great  Ic.sons  which  they  a^e  to  learn  .lurin-  the 
school  peno.l  of  Hfe  is  the  un.versal.ty  of  la.v.  Ev. mh  n« 
that  ex.sts  :s  .n.kr  law;  ther  are  huvs  which  govern  tht 
physicd  universe,  and  laws  wh,>  a  govern  the  worhl  of  .u^r^- 
It  >s  only  as  we  o!,ey  these  laws  that  we  are  prosperous  and' 
happy.  The  Hn,U.  tens  us  that"  Lov.,,tLLi,hn;: 
the  law.  Laws  ar.  necessary  that  wc  „.,,  ...,.  „,  ,,.,„,r.ny. 
Because  of  tins  ne.  essay  wc  ha^•..  ruks  that  we  agree  to  afn.  e 
by  n>  the  school.  Wuhout  the.,  rules  none  of  us  would 
know  what  to  .io  or  when  to  do  ,t.      Tiu-  teacher  must  oi.ey 

togethc?  ''  ''      '"  ""  '""''■  ""''■'■""'■  '"''-y  '""'''  "-^  ---^ 
Third   gra.le   pupils  can    understand   sometidng  of   these 
pnncples.   and   the   necessity   for  certain   regulations.      It   is 
a  good  plan  to  have  the  pupils  adopt  by  vote  such  regulations 
as  the  teacher  sees  are  necc.ssary  for  the  go^-ernnient  of  the 
school. _    Ihey  then  feel  that  th.e  rules  are  of  their  own  niakin-^ 
and    with  an  oecasional  e.xcption,  readily  c-onforni  to  them' 
Besides  the  rules  of  the  s,  ho..l,  there  are  those  of  the  plav- 
ground   which    they  are  also   expected   to   ol.v.      Fr,,n'   the 
school  and  playground  it  ,s  an  easy  step  to  the  discussion  of 
obedience  in  th.e  home,  and  the  influence  of  a  strong    sweet- 
spinted   teac-her   is  often   of  great  assistance   in   V.^.   home 
tnough  acting  as  an  unseen  force. 

The  obedienc-e  which  the  t,-achor  should  strive  f,,r  is  not  a 
slavish  observance  of  rule.,  i„  ^vr.u  h  there  m.-.v  be  ,  ouf.rmitv 
nierely  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  but  that  cheeVful  c-omplianc'e 
.uth   the  requirements  o,   the  school   within   the  linntations 
ot  which  each  pupil  finds  pc.-fcvt  tre..dom.     This  is  obedience 
m   spirit,  though    occasionally   the   letter  of  the  law  mav  be 
violated.     In   training   pupils    in    obedience,   remember   tha, 
the  letter  killeth.  but  the  s,,int  maketh  alive  " 
26.  Responsibility.     \\-e    ha-.e    seen   th.at  all    life   is  under 
h^w  ai.i  t.at  tiuse  laws  cannot  be  violated  wuhout  penalty 
One  cf  tlie  laws  ^^hic■h  cluldren  mu>,    learn  bv  prec-e^-t  and 
experience  is  the  law  of  resj.onsib.li, v.     A<  early  in  life  as 

t;:aL  tiie  t on>efjuences  of  his 
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arts  are  vi^itc.l  up.m  liinisolf.  He  alrfa<ly  knows  that  if  lie 
puts  his  han.l  (iimn  a  hot  stovo  ho,  an.l  r,.it  anothrr.  is  Inirnc.]; 
that  if  he  stiiml.lcs,  lie  falls.  Hut  hf  dov*  not  ytt  realize  that 
action  and  reaction  are  just  as  certain  in  the  realm  of  liis 
nvntal  an.l  spiritual  life.  This  truth  the  sehuol  must 
teach. 

The  ciiiM's  desire  for  expression  can  bo  used  to  threat 
a'lvantauc  in  imiiressin-  uj.on  him  the  sense  of  respunsibihty. 
If  lie  is  faithful  to  the  instruction  of  his  teacher,  he  learns  to 
read  and  L'ains  a  mode  of  i-xpression  wh.ich  he  otherwise  wrjuld 
not  have.  John  learns  to  write  and  Henry  does  not;  John 
can  exj.ress  him.sclf  in  writing',  wliile  Henry  is  deprived  of 
this  i)rivile!:e  as  the  eonsequence  of  his  failure  to  ai>ply  him- 
self when  he  ha<l  the  O],portunity.  Lead  the  pupils  "to  feel 
through  the  daily  e.xereises  of  the  school  that  they  are  in.li- 
vidually  responsihli;  for  the  i.rej.aration  of  their  lessons,  and 
that  they  and  they  alone  suffer  if  tlieir  work  is  not  <lone. 

I'r-in  the  daily  lessons  extend  the  teachin<,'  to  all  acts  of 
life.  The  school  atTonls  many  illustrations  for  these  lessons. 
The  boy  who  violates  the  rules  of  the  playi,'round  is  excluded 
by  the  others  from  its  i-rivile-es,  and  the  jmpils  cannot  but 
feel  that  justice  lias  been  meted  out  to  him.  Tlie  ehild  that 
abuses  any  priviU'Ljc  of  the  schoolroom  is  dei-rived  of  that 
prni!e-e.  and  so  on.  Further  than  this,  it  is  oecasionally 
well  to  let  cinldren  earry  out  some  j)et  sclicnie  which  the 
tea.her  knows  can  but  result  in  failure,  in  order  that  they  may 
le.u-n  from  experience  that  they  were  led  into  it  mo're  bv 
sentiment  than  by  jud-ment. 

Kesi)onsibility  strencrthcns  character.  Weak  and  trouble- 
some boys  are  always  stren.irthened  by  ^ivin-  them  iiositi.)ns 
(>(  responsibility  re.|uirin^'  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  eorrc- 
spondiny  to  their  vice— which  is  always  the  ne;.,'ative  of  some 
virtue.     Falsehooil,  for  instance,  is  the  net,'ativc  truene.ss. 

i  he  LTcate-t  Weakness  i„  the  traimn-  in  responsibility  has 
been  to  teach  only  resj)onsibility  for  evil.  The  moral  training 
of  a  child  is  not  well  be-un  till  he  dearly  sees  his  responsibilitv 
for  the  -ood  he  can  do.    Tlure  may  be  little  vit.al  monil  uoweV 
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m    knowin,.   nur   n -i,„„Ml„l,ty    u,r   the    wrong  we  .lo    l,u' 
here  ,s  great  propell-ng  vitaHty  i„  the  eonseiousness  of  n 

I  he  Uu  of  self-eontrol  is  usually  treated  as  the  power  f. 
keep  away  Iron,  wrong.     A  man  may  keep  away  from  all 

i^^^s^cj  evi,an.heoflut,ense,o\;o.'ortoLl:;.:^^^^ 
In,  self-eontrol  means  power  to  eontml  all  our  powers  in 
the  aehievement  ot  rieht  things. 

27    Truthfulness.     .M„st    children    intend    to   he   truthful 
but  they  do  not  aiu-ays  know  what  truthfulness  means.     This 
tlK.y  should  be  taught  by  preeept  and  .-xan.ple.     In  the    i 
and  second  grades  the  untruths  to!  1   I,,-  the  pupils  eon  1 
c  uefly  m  exaggerations  due  to  the  ehild'^  aetivo  imagi  :Uo; 
-!<  of  judgment  and  fa.lure  to  observe  earefully      Abou^ 
ne  only  att.nf,  „,  sueh  statements  need  is  such  as  is  nceessarv 
o  ^t  the  pupil  right  as  to  the  faets.      Ho  !,as  no  intention 
to  deee,ve.  an.    w.th  the  development  of  the  elnld's  meUa 
"pvers  the  ,,u,lt  will  in  most  eases  eorre.t  itself.     Ddibera 
uLehoods,    prevaneat.on    and    other    fonns    of   mtentional 
-  pt,on  are,  however,  of  a  n>ore  serious  nature,  and  these 
need  eareful  attention. 

untmv'n"  ''"''  ^^^''^  ''■''--•-  '-t-en  a  !i.  and  an 
i  ™  Hv  ""'"••'"■;■  "'  >•""■•  I-I"l^  J=--e  ever  thought  of 
t...-  B  tl,e  „„e  they  rea.h  the  thinl  gra.ie  they  are  old 
-H.ugh  to  understand  tins  difl^ercue,  and  manv  of  then 
uuderst^md  ,t  b..,,..  that  time.  Hose,.v..r,  it  is  ^afe  a  u" 
-.set  to  eall  at„.,u>on  to  this  dmeren.e.  and  to  empl'iz 
'  t'>  seven.,  nU.tnuu,ns.  A  lie  is  a  statement  known  to  be 
als.a.ma  .,r, he  purpose  of  deeeiving  the  one  to  Whom 
or  a         ■  "  "  ''^■'''"'■^^^^-  '^  I"--neditated.  and  is  toM 

^  r  a  d.shonest  purpose.     An  untruth  is  a  mis.tatunu.t  or  a 
^^_l.oll^   erroneous  statement  suj.posed  to  b.  true  bv  the  one 

^^":^":;Tfd  ^^^ -'f  °' ^^"  "-^^'--^^^  usuaiiVhasr; 

...  .nuou   of  du  e,ving.   therefore  he  is   not  at   fault   to   the 
-U^     of  one  who  t-lls  a   he.     However,    the    tdh-r  of    an 

—  ,  ..,.^  .X  ..c  ..^.,  „^^.j,  ^,,,^.,^.^y  j,j  ,,j^  ob:>ervatiuns, 
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or  lias  ncslortcd  or>i,r,r+Miiit;cs  for  .uainintr  cxa'^t  information 
alioul  tiic  sul)jul  lum-cniiii'^'  w'luh  his  statements  are  made, 
he  is  at  faiih.  an'i  in  a  larj^e  measure  is  inexcusable.  In 
the  (!iM  usMMii  ,,i  tile  dilferenec  b:'t\veen  a  lie  ami  an  untruth, 
this  j.oint  shouM  be  stron-ly  emjihasized. 

Anotlur  pnnit  '.vhieh  the  ttacher  shouM  rarefully  eonsidcr 


is  th 
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ihlren's  lying.     Usua.ily  the  cause  is  one  of 
the  points  nieniioneil  bel.iw: 

(0  The  Iii;iU(itu's  nj  the  Heine.  If  the  other  members  of 
th<'  hmisehoM  lie.  the  children  will  lie,  and  they  may  be  so 
aei  U'^tnme.l  h>  the  ].ra(  ti>  e  that  tli.y  see  nf)  harm  in  it. 

(j)  l-ear.  Tiie  child  h.a,-,  <h,m-  something'  wron^',  and  tlie 
fear  oi  laniislinient  leads  him  to  defend  himself  bv  lym.i,'.  A 
larj'c  proi.nrtinn  of  tlie  e!,i!dr,-n  who  resort  to  this  device 
receive  harsh  treatment  at  home. 

(:■,)  I\e:vtit;e.  Chihlren  will  lie  to  those  wh.om  they  do  not 
like,  to  "-ct  even"  witii  them,  when  th.ey  would  not  think  of 
lyinj;  to  ain-one  whom  tluy  lo\-e.  The  teacher  wluj  is  dis- 
liked is  tlie  tar:;et  f(_>r  many  lit  s  nf  this  kind. 

Lyinj.,'  is  nu/re  or  less  common  in  all  schooN.  and  tin  teat  her 
should  ,lo  all  in  la  r  lu.w.r  to  st  .[i  it.  llavin-  learned  the 
■  aiisc';,  s!ie  is  m  poMtioii  to  use  ]preventi-.e  measures  whii  h 
will  do  aw.ay  with  mu.  h  of  this  evil  j.ra.  ;ic(\  There  will  be 
cases,  howes-er,  th.it,  will  u<,\  sj.cMal  atifnti^m,  and  these 
must  be  <ieall  with  according,'  to  their  indi\idu,d  lueds.  A 
method  tl:;it  Will  be  successful  with  ouechiM  m.iV  utterly  tail 
with  aiioiiier,  then-fore  no  sjhh  iiic  nn  iliods  of  treatment  are 
^'i^en.  In  -eneral.  we  would  say:  Avuid  all  harsh  measures; 
trc.it  the  (jtiender  kindly  but  firmly;  always  jjet  at  the  truth 
in  the  mattt  r,  if  it  reiiuires  days  or  even  weeks  to  do  so,  then 
show  the  olTender  the  folly  of  his  at  t.  A  lie  is  sure  to  be  found 
out,  and  wlien  discovered  it  pl;u  es  the  one  who  toi  1  it  in  a 
Muuh  worse  i)ositiun  than  lie  would  have  been  in  liad  he  told 
the  trutii  at  (irst. 

Give  talks  on  the  value  and  iniiiortancc  of  truthfulness. 
Lyini,'  ist owardly ;  the  man  wIk.  lies  seldom  has  inor.il ,  >urai;e, 
and  hltle,  il  any.  physical  cour.iye.     Chil.iren,  boys  espet  laliy, 
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despij^e  a  cowar.l;  it  appcal<;  to  tlicir  manhood  to  tell  the 
truth.  On  all  occasions  create  a  school  sentiment  a-'ainst 
false.iood;  tlien  in  every  way  possible  help  the  pupils  to 
mamtam  the  higli  standard  they  have  set  up. 

Show  by  anecdote,  talks  and  illustraticms  the  importance 
and  value  of  keeping  one's  word.     So  many  illustrations  of 
t.us  are  to  be  found  in  business  life  that  tiiey  can  always  be 
found  near  at  hand.     If  men  in  -^.neral  were  not  truthful 
business  .  ould  not  be  transacted  by  tlie  methods  now  in  vogue 
(b)   LxAcc.KRATio:;.     li.xa^'gcration  is  a  form  of  misrepre- 
sentation, .hu.  in  the  beginning  to  a  vivid  ima.;ir    aon  which 
IS  not    controlled    by    good  sense.     It  is  <iuite  common  in 
children,  and  it  allowed  to  continue  without  restraint  it  often 
becomes  a  habit  of  such  strength  that  its  possessor  is  unable 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  anything.     Such  people  are 
usually  dubbed    -professional   hars,  -   and   their  statements 
are   never   believed    unless    venned    through    other   sources. 
Unlortunatciy,    every   community    usuallv  has  one  or  more 
members  who  are  forcible  illustrations  of  what  the  practice 
of  exaggeration  leads  to.      Pupils  who  are  inclined  to  exag- 
geration should  be  warned  to  think  l.efore  they  make  state- 
mcnts;  if  the  statements  are  ,:„orrect,  ask  the  pupil  to  vcnfy 
uhat  he  has   said,   by  observation,  or  bv  consulting  books, 
or  by  asking  tlioso  who  ar.  older  and  who  from  experience 
can  give  the  exact  facts.     Show  the  folly  of  .such  misstate- 
mon  s    an.I   ^that    they   are   of   little   value,  if   not   entirely 
wort  doss      Create  a  sentiment   against   them  and  cK-ca.sion- 
a  ly  let  those  who  are  persistently    careless    be  laughe.l  out 
of  court.  ^ 

(c)  I'RKv.vRirATioN-.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
prcvanuue  is  /.,  struJdk:     The  prevaru  ator  is  one  who  dodges 

he  question,  h.oping  ihenby  to  e.s<Mpe  the  consequences  of 
...s  connection  with  the  matter  in  hand.     It  is  only  another 

orm  of  deception  and  is  usually  due  to  fear,  or  to  the  persons' 
ngh  estimate  of  his  own  shrew.lness.  It  is  only  another 
form  of  lying,  an-l  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
People  have  but  l.ttk   ,  untide:;,  e  m  or  use    fur   those    who 
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are  not  willing  to  face  the  consequences  ot  their  own  acts 
Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  th.e  prevaricator  is  no  more 
esteeme<]  in  society  tluui  the  liar,  and  vou  will  start  a  fra-n 
of  in.  uences  that  will  l.n,!  to  l,-.ak  up  this  practice  in  your 
school.  ■' 

(.OSiAvnKR.  Sl,,n,!..r  is  without  question  tlie  worst 
form  of  falsehood.  s„u  c  it  has  for  it,^  ohject  the  injury-  of 
another.  _  W  .  have  already  referred  to  this  hnnlv,  hut  it  is 
of  such  miportance  that  it  demands  further  attention.  In 
almost  every  school  there  are  .hques,  particularlv  amon, 
girls,  the  chief  busmess  of  whose  niend.ers  is  to  t(  11  what  tl.ev 
have  heard  to  the  .Hscredit  of  someone  outside  their  cirdJ 
By  taking  the  matter  in  hand  early  in  the  term,  the.  teacher 
can  frequently  prevent  this  practice  l,y  ,;ivin.  ti.e  pupils 
something  of  interest  to  occupy  their  thou,;hts  and  time,  out 
oi  school  lunirs. 

You  cami,,t  emphasize  too  stn.n.L'lv  the  l..,nefu!  infiuen.'c 
of  gossip,  which  soon  degenerates  int,..  slander.  Whatever 
one  is  tempted  to  tell  about  another  should  lirst  be  subi..cted 
to  the  following  tests:  First,  do  you  know  from  personal 
knowledge  that  what  you  are  to  tell  is  true.'  Sec  ond,  if  true 
viull  telhng  It  do  you  or  the  one  to  whom  it  is  told  anv  good> 
Third,  w.ll  wh.at  you  are  about  to  say  injure  the' person 
al^ut  whom  It  is  told>  If  all  taledu-arr^g  were  thoughtfully 
subjected  to  these  tests,  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  mo;t  of  the 
Slander  now  so  thouchtlessly  uttered  would  never  be  heard. 

V.-hu  steal-  i;,y  p„r,e,  .steals  trasl:;  'tis  sonie- 

thiiij,',  m.tliinj;; 

Hut  he  that  filehes  from  inc  my  k,h«I  name 
K.,l.s  inc  of  that  which  net  cnrichi-  him, 
AntI  makes  me  [hkip  indi'cil.' 

Ho  uho  savc-s  ..nc^her's  character  is  a  greater  l.nefactor  than 

III    wtiii   .^.^\es    hi      lite.' 

28.  Honesty.     Honesty  and   truthfulness  are  inseparable. 
i_u  he  ,s  dishonest;  If  ,,ne's  ^^■,..r.^  uumot  be  taken,  one  cannot 

'  ^hnkr.prarc:     UUi»Uu,  ~^~— ^— ^-^— ^-^— ^-^__ 
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lorms   of   chshoiKstv   that    u-ill    r„     i  ■  i 

'-J'      Liiai     will     rif(.'il     SptcK'l     .'ittf^ntiMn        I* 

lnKhlvvalue.]asl.oTK..t-  nr    ;      1.  ""j'^^tant  and   as 

I-'-"I'^Tty-that  of  thdr  schoolnvites    f   •  .  ^    f    " 

intakes  to  %vork  a  guvn  nu,nI,cT  of  hotirs  a  day  for  a  scr,.  1 
wage,  and  sj-cnds  a  p-.r.ion  of  it  loa.in,  or  a  j.  v  «  ,  '' 
stops  work  before  Uip  end  ,,(  ti„>   i        •     ,•  '   ^^'        ^^'' 

■■hM  full  valuo  for  >vl..t  1,0  ,iv«  ;,  ,        '™^'""S    '"'«' 

Cl.catund  a  trukstcria  business.     Shuw  !:v  <  .U-.    ;n...._ 
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and  stories,  the  fune  of  Franklin's  sa\in,t^,  "  Ilonusty  is  the 

best  pohcy. " 

Caution.     In  dealing  ^vith  smh  topi.s  as  truth.fuhifss  ami 
honesty   you    i';,iv    toiuh   clost-ly    ujion    the    traits   of    sonic 
pupils  who  arr  lialuiually  untruthful  and  dislionest.     Great 
care  should  be  takm  to  make  th.esc  talks  impersonal,  and  to 
draw  i'Ui-;trations  from  sui  h  soun  es  that  no  onu's  fcclinjzs  can 
possibly  I-.e   injurr.l   by  tiiem.     You  sliould  also  see  that  the 
other  pupils  do  not  mistreat  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to   have   these    habits    fastened    upon    them.      Suih   ch.ildren 
should  be  treated  kindly  and.  helped  to  ovei(  ome  these  habits. 
29.  Industry.     Persistent,    liarJ    work     is     ncee.isary    not 
only  ;o  the  an  omplislmient  of  the  school  tasks  but  also  to 
the   development   of  character.     Cliildren  should   be   trained 
to  do  thin;^s  because  the  doint;  of  then.    .-  vight,  and  because 
it  is  ncd'ssarv  to  the  welfare  of  the  i  iiild  or  someone  else. 
Play  lias  its  place,  .-iiid  an  important  place  it  i-,  in  the  life 
and  work  of  th.e  school,  but  work  sh.ould  not  be  turned  into 
play,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  should  be  carefully 
drawn.      .Most  ehihlren  enjoy  work  as  well  as  pl.iy.  pr(ivided 
tiie  t.isks  assigned  appeal  to  t'l.cir  interests  and  are  within 
tiieir  abihty.      In  a  school  wheri'  the  W(irk  is  properly  planned 
there   is   utile  evidence  of  idleness.      ALMiii,   industry   is   the 
best  mean-,  of  dis,  ip'.nie.     So  loiii;  as  the  pupils  arc  ki  pt  busy 
on  the  re^ul.ir  work  of  the  S(  hool,  they  tind  no  time  for  other 
thin>.;s;  once  allow  lium  to  become  idle,  they  fall  into  mischief. 
Training;  pupils  to  imhi^try  in  school  is  not  dil'iicult,  but 
pl.icin^  them  in  a  ri^ht  attitude  towards  labor  in  j^eneral  is 
a  dilTireiit  task.     Tiie  tendeiu  y  to  look  down  on  those  wlio 
work   \Mtli   their  Ii.inds  is  altogether    too    j.revalent,   and  is 
wholly  viiious  in  its  inliueii.  e.     Children  need  to  learn  and 
to  feel  thedi^;nity  of  lab  >r.     It  is  only  thnm^^h  labor  that  the 
work  of  the  World  :s  aeeomplislied.     It  is  tlirou^jh  labor  that 
we  are  suiphtd   with   food,  ilcAhing,  shelter  and  all   other 
tlun^s  necessary  to  our  eomtort  and   hajipiness.     Labor  is 
essential  to  life.     All   livinj;  thinv^s — plants,  anima's.   birds, 
insects--  work  incessantly  that  they  may  live,     (iivc  numer- 
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ous  ilhi'^tratiorr^  of  tliis,  drawing'  tlicm  from  your  immediate 
surroundiiiL's.  In  tliu  kist  anal>  -is,  the  men  an<i  women  wim 
work  constitute  the  backLxjne  of  our  sotial  and  politiial 
life,  an.l  it  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  this  great  army  of 
workers. 

Tlirou.^h  lessons  on  industry'  much  can  bo  done  to  link 
the  sclio..!  with  the  liomc.  As  soon  a^  they  are  old  en.jugh. 
chihlren  slumld  be  assi,v;ned  tasks  in  the  home,  and  should  be 
held  re^i.onsittle  fur  the  daily  performanec  of  tliese  duties. 
In  m;iny  h(^nies,  liowever.  this  is  not  dune,  and  the  eluldren 
grow  up  without  any  sense  of  resi)onsibility  concerning  the 
houseiiold.  The  i,,nM  h..me  of  <arl\-  t;:n.  ;.  in  whieh  every 
member  liad  his  round  of  duties,  from  the  perfurmanee  of 
which  only  illness  wuuld  excuse  him,  was  one  of  the  most 
pcwerful  forces  in  character  l.uiMin-  the  counir}-  has  ever 
known,  and  its  passing  is  much  to  be  regretted 

A  si>ecKd  exercise  on  Labor  Day  may  be  used  to  introduce 
lessons  on  industry.  Willi  these  exeruses  as  a  foundation. 
talks,  illustrations,  stories  and  selections  fur  memorizing 
can  be  used  frum  time  to  time  to  keep  the  thought  before 
the  pupi's  throughout  the  year. 
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value   in   activity.     "An    i^IIu    Lniin   ..   the 


•  ievil'  wTk-ilK,],"  is  uul  only  a  true  saying.  !.ut  a  tfiisni.  Wiulc  an 
active  iliiM  in.iy  U-come  a  d<xT  of  evil',  Ins  t!u.iiees  of  sueh  ,tn  out- 
come aie  iK-t  one  jh.t  cent  of  those  of  the  la:^y,  ille  U.y.  \vli,,se  life 
13  a  reaily  prey  for  the  invasions  ol  the  infesting  v,-nnin  of  immorality. 
There  i:,  hoi.c-  lor  the  .ictive  man;  tor  activity  is  the  essential  print inlc 
ol  hlr.'  ' 

30.  Conduct.  All  children  lik(>  to  be  con  .idered  l.idies 
and  gentlemen,  and  if  treated  as  such  th(;y  usually  respond 
with  like  treatment.  Young  jH'ople  often  ]il.i,  e  themselves  in 
awkwarii,  if  not  unpleasant  pcisitions,  bet  a  use  they  do  not 
know  wliat  to  do,  thcr<  f  .re  lessons  on  pohti  ness  in  public 
places  are  not  only  hel),iuh  l>ui  desirable.  Teach  childron 
what  becomes  one  who  is  well  bred  and  t!ie  lessons  will  be 
of  value  to  them  through  life      If  you  arc  well  bred  — 

»l'resu.u  W   Starch.  ~  '     "^ 
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(i)  You  will  be  kind. 

(2)  You  will  not  use  slanp;. 

(3)  You  will  try  to  make  others  hrippy. 

(4)  You  will  not  be  shy  or  scll-'.(jnsi  imus. 

(5)  You  will  ne\X'r  indulye  in  ill-naturcii  go?<;ip. 

(6)  You  will  never  for.i^ct  the  rcsjjcet  due  to  age. 

(7)  You  will  not  s\va,L;L'er  or  boast  of  your  aelucvcmcnts, 

(8)  You  will  think  of  others  before  yfiu  think  of  yourself. 

(9)  You  will  be  scrupulous  in  your  regard  for  the  rights 
of  otlicrs. 

(10)  You  will  not  measure  your  ri\-ility  by  jieople's  bank 
accounts. 

(11)  You  will  not  forget  engagenients,  promises,  or 
obligations  of  any  kind. 

(12)  In  con\ersation  you  will  not  be  argumentative  or 
contradii  tory. 

(13)  You  will  newT  iiKike  fun  nf  t'tie  pet  uliarities  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  otlurs. 

(14)  You  will  not  bore  people  by  lonstanlly  talking  of 
yourself  and  your  aiTairs. 

(15)  You  will  never  under  any  i  ireumstaiK  e  eause  another 
pain,  if  you  lan  help  it. 

(16)  Vou  will  not,  think  th.at  "  gdod  inteiitidns  "  eomjiensate 
for  rude  or  grufl"  manners. 

(17)  You  will  be  as  agreealjle  to  vnur  sdiial  irileriors  as 
to  your  equals  and  superiors. 

(i.H)  You  \\\\\  not  sulk  or  feel  neglected  if  otluTS  receive 
more  attention  tlian  you  do. 

(19)  You  will  not  ha\e  two  sets  of  manners — one  for 
"company"  and  one  for  home  use. 

(jo)  You  will  never  nnnind  a  ('rii>ii!e  of  his  tleforraity, 
or  probe  the  sore  sj^ots  of  a  sen^iti-.  r  'mu!.' 

To  t!  -'sc.  aild  tliat  it  is  ru'le 

To  attract  attention  by  loud  talking  or  laugliter  in  public 
places. 

To  be  itnjMilite  \i^  jnibli''  servant";,  surli  as  tr;iinnien.  street 

'  These  iwi-nty  preceiJiii  are  lakin  from  ^H>r«>s  .\/u«asin« 
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car  conductors,  and  others  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  those  who  tra\el. 

To  occupy  more  sjiai  e  tlian  necessary  iti  a  public  convey- 
ance when  others  are  standing', 

To  dress  in  such  a  nuiniicr  as  to  attract  attention. 

To  annoy  others  by  whispenng  ur  talking  in  public  assem- 
blies. 

31.  Self-ControL  "He  that  ruletli  his  spirit"  is  better 
"than  lie  that  takctli  a  city."  We  have  already  seen  that 
in  childhood  and  larly  youth  tlie  emotions  arc  in  the  ascen- 
dency, wh.ile  the  will  and  tlie  reason  are  sunvly  assuminj;  their 
sway.  It  is  nnt.  tliereforc,  uini-nial  for  clnldrcn  to  become 
angry  on  slight  provocation,  or  to  gjve  way  to  grief  for  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  trivial  causes.  Nevertheless,  these  causes 
are  to  the  cliild  all-i-owerfid.  Break  tlie  little  girl's  doll  and 
the  world  breaks  up  with  it;  lose  the  boy's  ball  and  to  him 
the  world  is  lost.  The  teach.er  sh.ould  take  cognizance  of 
these  conditions,  anil  so  far  as  possible  jircvt'iit  these  o'ltburts 
of  passion,   for  every  time  th^e  chil.l  gives  way  to  anger  or 


grief  h.e  strcngtliens  tlie  tendeni  v  to  do 
therefci 


so  again.  Prevention. 
lerelore,  .^-ould  be  used  more  than  i>o<itive  instniction  in  the 
primary  grades.  As  t!ie  children  a'lv.aiuc,  however,  they 
should  be  encouraged  and  hel[)ed  to  exercise  self-control. 
As  pupils  are  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
its  application  should  be  broadene.i  unid  it  is  understoo.'. 
that  complete  self-control  is  tliat  which  controls  the  tiiou^ft 
that  is  back  of  the  a.  t.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  boy 
control  liis  imimlse  to  hit  his  fellow,  but  that  lie  control  tlic 
tliought  back  of  the  impulse. 

Show  th.at  self-control  often  calls  f  t  tl.e  highest  kind  of 
courage;  tliat  only  men  of  seli-eotitrol  are  (.f  use  in  great 
emergencies;  tiiat  the  best  men  ,  ,  1  women  with  whom  the 
pupils  are  acquainted  are  those  wlio  are  able  to  C(jntrol  their 
actions  on  all  (xcasions.  Ask  pupil.s  always  to  think  before 
they  act  upon  impulse;  to  strive  to  emulate  su<  h  men  as 
St,\  eii-oii,  XiNmii,  Wolie,  .HI,!  h,,<ts  of  otlnTs  whoM-  self- 
control  was  one  of  their  leading  iharai  teristies. 
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32.  Love  of  Country.  The  State  maintains  public  schools 
to  eilucate  for  (.uizirislii;).  Stones  of  the  boyhood  of  great 
rnen,  of  the  adventures  of  early  j.ionccrs,  and  of  the  lustrjins 
and  manners  of  the  early  settlers  in  tins  country,  to,i,'cthcr 
with  their  trials  and  hardships,  should  bej^in  in  the  last  lialf 
of  the  first  year  and  continue  until  tiie  jaipils  are  ready  to 
take  up  the  study  of  history.  In  adihiion  to  these,  have  the 
second  ami  third  fjradcs  memorize  short  selections  expressing' 
Iiatrmtic  Kiitiiiunts,  ,in<l  ten  h  (n\i  S.irc  the  Kiiii:.  Tin' 
.1/. //'/(■  A.,;/,  and  (>,  ( '.n;, ;,/,;.  Mure  diiluult  snn^s  wiU  Ije 
add.  (i.  (,t  I  nurse,  in  the  more  advan.  ed  .tunnies.  In  these 
jjrades,  also  ihe  Sat  redtuss  of  the  ballot,  one's  duty  to 
vote,  ami  honesty  in  ])ublic  affairs  should  be  stron.uly 
emphasized.  Mueli  (jf  t'.is  work  will  naturally  be  done  in 
connection  v,-itl.  t::e  work  in  history  and  civil  <,'overnment. 

33.  Tupil  Government.  The  ultimate  eiid  of  all  [rovem- 
tnent  and  moral  trainiriK  is  to  make  the  cl;il<l  a  law  unto  him- 
self. Forliush  tells  us  that  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
"the  you-must  boys  and  the  I-must  bovs. "  To  develop 
within  youth  a  riuiek  and  sensitive  consi  ienee,  anil  to  establish 
habits  of  rii;ht  action,  so  that  the  conscience  will  be  a  monitor 
that  will  always  be  obeved,  is  the  most  important  work  of 
the  school.  The  develoimient  of  the  fcelinj,'  of  responsibility 
is  reco^mized  to  be  of  such  imj^ortanec  in  buildin;^  ciiaracter 
that  numerous  plans  liave  bci  n  perfected  fcjr  j)lacini^  the 
government  of  th.c  sc'hool  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  In 
some  of  these  j.lans  tlie  th.ird  grade  is  iiu  luded,  wlnle  in  others 
the  plan  is  conilned  to  the  higher  grades.  In  no  system 
does  it  include  the  first  and  seeond  grades.  It  is  claimed 
for  these  pilins  tliat  tliey  Ihn.w  llie  j.iipil  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  a  most  practical 
training  in  citizensliip.  Among  the  most  elTeetive  of  these 
plans  aie  tlie  S.  hool  City  and  the  George  Junior  Rei)ublic, 
established  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  in  iS,;;,  by  Mr.  Willi.im  R. 
George;  and  the  Citizen  and  Tribune  plan  originate.!  by 
I'rin.  ij.al  Jdm  T.  Hay,  of  the  Ryerson  School,  Cliic  ago. 
This  latter  plan,   instituted   bv   .Mr.   Rav  as  an  exiHrunwit. 
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has  proved  so  succo.sful  that  it  has  been  a-lopted  bv  numerous 
other  schools.  It  was  recently  adopted  f>v  the  Board  of 
Surenntendents  of  Greater  Xew  York,  and  wuhin  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  its  adoption  it  was  in  use  in  schools  whose 
combmed  enrollment  exceeded  350.000.  It  may  be  used 
with  success  in  any  school,  provided  the  teacher  has  tact  and 
patience,  and  wherever  it  is  used  it  is  found  to  be  on.  of  the 
best  means  for  dcvelopinR  character  in  the  pupils  The 
ollowm^r  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  kav,  in  .SV/;,i„/  ,„«i 

tne  benehts  derived  from  it: 

In  the  first  r^lace    the  ,,lan  shouM  not  t>e   considered  as  a  plm  of 
control  of  the  teacher  an.I  pnncpal.  es[x.ci;.nv  in  the  laving  down 

What,  then,  it  may  }>q  asked  hv  sonic    Is  there  M,  f.  r  ,\ 
to  ,1,.  in  the  way  of  government  of  the  llu!^^       "'  '"  ''"'  '"'""^ 
_      The  pui.ils  .-.re  <h:nKvd  with  the  Renera!  movement.  ,.f  the  ,.,„il  ■ 
m  and  aU,ut  the  school  onts.de  of  the  teacher's  .  ,as,n,.,n/    '   h  e 

au,ht  to  .«.  that  the  rules  and  re,„!at,ons  are  en  or      1.  ,'!    \h  ^ 
the  HKhts  of  every  pu,,,,   i„  „„,!   „,,,,   ,„^.   ,^  ,,,,.  re    Lie, 

JistinetHnes:  '  '■"'        '^    "'  ''"   ""^  -''""s   '''^^-e 

First.     They  exercise  personal  self-.  ontn.I  with.,„t  !,  inr  w  a.-hed 

^r.rp:::in:;;'  '"^  ^-^^^^^^  '^^  ^-^  ^-^"-  --  "^  -'--h^-v 

thattheyn.nstact.;i;:i:^i:-:-,:;trtdi:;-i:;!;;:;; 
;Lrih::t':;!;:;^;:,;;:«S::T  '^'^-^  ^"-^  ^-■■^-  ^-^'^  - 

-n-unitv,  is  ,h„n,  his  i::;  l^;;",:;  •,::•;,;:::- ,):  :■;;.;;;  •^•;'; 

.niscond.ict  in  others  that  a,Tects-,S.  welfare  of;n  "  ^' 

.f  I!;::'L^7r'^  '^"^'^^  '"■^^-  ^"  -«•'"-.  ->.!,  l,y  .he  anthontv 
""•'"•  '"^"'"--^  <»"a  UwrbJiuli,  control  lliC  wayward 
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and  thoiijjhtlcss,  who  arr  always  only  a  small  minority.  T!u-  impil; 
have  loii^;  siiuu  di -c.  .mt.iI  that  it  is  to  tht-ir  interest  and  wtlfare  to 
do  this.  It  i-  till-  Im-iiK'ss  of  the  teaclicr  to  show  them  how  tlu> 
m.iy  he  <loi,c.  The  1.  ihowinj,-  results  show  dearly  in  the  K'-'H'-Tal 
condition  ,,f  tlu-  si  hool : 

(i)  rujiil;  li.i'.e  learned  that  if  tneV  create  a  sentiment  in  the 
school  f.,r  ri-lit  .onduet  hut  very  few  will  fail  to  re'^jieet  that  sentiment. 
The.e,  if  lluy  «ill  not  sul.inil  to  the  i  '.d  influen.e  ami  adnio'iition 
of  the  Siho,,l  ,,f!Kers.  l.,u  l.e.l  hy  the  ni,ii..rity  who  deni.ii.d  it,  are 
dealt  v.ith  hy  tile  t,-.ulurs,  ;,rd  .are  isolated 'from  association  with 
their   fellow    ],ii[.ils   who.,,,   ri-hts   they   refuse   to   resj.e.t. 

(J)  They  have  n|-ro,,ted  Iroiu  the  s.h..ol  the  ol!l  and  j-crnicious 
ide.i  that  pui.il-  shoulil  hide  lr..m  their  teacher  all  iniMleed..  They 
.see  clearly  that  it  is  the  ri^lit  and  hono.ahle  tiling  to  see  that  wron'j; 
acts  ,,re  cNj-.-.d,  alike  for  the  },'o.,d  of  the  oilendiiij,'  iii.lividu.il,  the 
Kcneral  welfare  of  the  school,  and  their  ov  n  j.-r-onal  welf.ire.  In 
other  word.,,  they  li.avc  learned  the  rli-iiuLtio,,  hetween  idle  ■•t.itthnK" 
and  a  iiianly  expi.^ure  of  nii-.eoi„luct  for  the  jairpose  of  eorre.  tinj,'  it. 

(S)  The  h.ahit  ot  -Iv,  nii.Liiie.ous  and  disturhini,'  tricks  when"iot 
ohsirved  l,y  the  teat  her  h.e.  [.ra  tir.ally  di,.,.,,,eare,|,  f,,r  the  reason 
th.it  the  .lisa,.[,roval  ..I  their  Icllow  j.ui.ils  is  >uro  to  m..ke  it -elf 
niaiiite-  t,  and  e.\]iosiire  will  foll,,w. 

(.1)  FitditiiiK',  n.r^.,'in.L;  and  ann.,vins  "'her  ini|,i!;  who  are  timiil 
or  smaller  h.is  heen  entirely  sto,,,,...I.  The  ,,Mer  i.uj.ils  t.ike  a  pride 
m  performmi,'  this  duty  vohintardv,  and  the  ,.a--ence  of  the  school 
othcers  everywhere  .aliords  the  nie.ms  ot  .at  o,u  e  sto,,;,im,'  it.  .\  hK'ht 
or  the  enco„ra.iiement  ot  a  li^ht  h,..,  i.-a  oecurred  aU.ul  the  .sch..,ol  in 
sever. il  ve.ns. 

(,>i  Che.itins  and  wiltul  misrejircscntation  in  conncctir.n  with 
sch,«,l  work  is  driven  out  ,.f  every  grammar  n  ..m  in  tlie  hmldiii-  l.y 
the  pupih.  themselve.s,  who  aU  thn.u.u'li  tiieir  trihune,  in  -iinetly 
Warnin.,'  the  (.ifeuder   U,  deM-t   or  e.\ii..vure   will   f,,ll,,w. 

(")  The  pupih.  of  ,1  ro,,m  have,  as  a  rule,  ac  (uiiad  the  li.dMt  of 
^;o,n,;,,„u-,lh  the  work  o|  the  room  as  proniptlv  and  pro,,erlv  when  the 
tc.cher  1-  .d.sent  as  they  woul-l  if  she  were  presc'nt.  In  oth.T  words 
<lurii,K  the  .seho,,!  hours  the  ro,  ..n  is  >  onsi..ntl  v  ..rs.anize.l  f.,r  work  and' 
orderlv  pn.eedure,  it  U'ln-  the  <luty  of  ,,ne  of  the  tv.-o  tril.unesto 
either  t.ike  ch.irp.,  or  aiii.oint  .sonic  one  to  lake  eh.irue.  wlien  the 
te.icher  IS  ahsent  r  out  of  t!ie  r.Hjtn  temi.orarilv.  This  is  quite  as 
true  of  th.e  eondiu  t  o,  a  llrst  or  .second  gra-lc  as  of  the  highe.,t.  It 
h.is  hecine  a  li.diil  of  the  pujiils  throughout  the  s.dio,.!. 

(7)    They  h.i-.e  le.anad   llie  ,,ct  of  eureful  and  thouKhtful  selection 
of  co,n,^'tent.  ,lis>reet  tnhune  ..      When  thev  lind  such  a  hov  .,r  girl 
he   or   she   ib   re  elected,    often   scNcral    nionthi   in    succession      The 
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r"P'ls  ns  n  whole  rc^rxTt  tl,o  r,-,M,„         . 

an.l,  excpt  hv  newtnu.  Is        n T        T     «"^R«t;ons  of  the  trihune. 

sl.als  thcv  a,,i,.,int    c  ,      ,       v  '''''7''"^'  ••'^■""«  through  the  mar- 

"^  the  ,,u„„i'o„  u;::;:.;  r;;^;,::  :/^;^:'[-^"'"^  '"'^ ^'-^^^^'^ 

■lq-r,„H.nt  and  conduct    ,n  t!,-  n    v'  ,        'T'  ""''  ""-'  «^'""^1 

and  pIay.,round  duties.        ^  '""'^  '"  ^"  ^''^'^<=  '^^">  ^^^'^ement 

f.>n':i  ^Xnu,:'n  l^^  u;'';'""/'^  '"^  *""--  --^^  n,onth  and  the 
made,  a   •'riti/fn"  ,  f  ,  1  ,  >^   salutary   eiTect.     To   be 

and  i„  ;,K.  ,o..er  ^  d.s'^s  "  X  t 'I'  "  ''^•^::'"''''"""  ''^  — t  pupds. 
•severe, ..nal,v.„t  1.  au  u  '  '  'W?  T''''"' '"'"""'''•'••■  "^'^  ">"^e 
lack  of  self-eon.n.l      „,'":'«        '  """  "-•'>■'"'"">.  "Hy  your 

^.__^^^_^l_  -  -.rlh>  of  hav.ng  ,t  restored  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 

■sunnner  and  winter,  i.  one  of  tb..  ,  1  "'"""«•  n.-m,  and  recess, 

tc-aeher.  and   hen.  e   ,o   .hM'^   'h:;T:   U^     '"^'  ''*^'"-?^  ^"  ^'- 
cner-Ks  eons.rxe.l  f,  ^r  the  hViti,,,   ,      .  ?    "'  I""'''^"-^"!  and  her 

K-vern.nent   dnr„,,/,L  th  f  'h  "    '""  -'""■>-'-•      The 

'-'r-  --  ^^-  ^:n.;!';eh:::;;;:j  s  ::;,d"hvr:rv'„r-"""-  ^'^^ 

and  reee.ss  as  do  tlie  i,iit„I      •,„,)  ,    "■'^'^^>   at  morning,  noon 

-st^d  and  r.^r.£:,'::!'trl:z]::;t  "'^^^  ^^ ''''  '^^"'-'--- 

that   of  doing  /.ohee  du         "■,,,^''■■7  '""f'  '^^  ""'y  "-^  change  from 

t-^>nnKthetu.!sho;t,c,Wth  „;''?■  '""'T''  ''""''''''  ^"'^ 
T..ere  con>e  to  tile  teacher  r.,f  ""'^  '"  ^'^"^^'^'  "'''^''"S- 
•■  -  to  .kilfnilv  exec  1  e  The  t'  "'  ".'  ''?  ""'■^'  -^'"J-^'  ••'"'!  '— 
-ther,,!anof  sWf-,.,vc     ;„e,  Y     ■"■  "''"  """^"  ^''^^  ""^  "-■  any 

and  f-ethought  at  a  "h  U"r  ""'''"'"'  "'"'-""  ^^^^f"'  ^'-'^ 
t<^  -if-contn'ling  law-  '  i'^Tr^f"'"'"  '"'^"  ''^"  ^'"'"'^  ^'^  ^- 
'-d   b-tter  never   a;;dei'uk:The::::i;'"""^  "'""'"^=^  ^^  ''-  -hool. 

34.  Aids.     The  fulhnvin,  books  will  be  helpful  to  teachers- 

(Hdru,!.r    Huiilim;        Miri,.n    C 
^-nipuiiy.  Chicago.      T.w:  .^  L;    .   ""T-      ^  ^--'"n'"-      A.   Flanagan 
C-ir-„  ''""''  "'^"  !>uojects  tor  morning 
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talks,  sti^ric;,  maxinr^,  arnl  '-elect i^Tis  for  moinorizinc;,  and  is  well- 
iiIkIi  irnlisi'fiisal/le  to  tlic  tfaclu-r  wliu  wislu's  to  k''^'"-'  -^IJecial  exercises 
in  mciral  traiiiiii'^'. 

The  i'tiiuii,'  Folks  Hook  oj  Etiqucttr.  A.  Flanagan  Company, 
ChitUKo. 

The    Hoy    I'rof'U-m.      For!>ush.      PilK'niii     Pre.-,s.      Boston-Chiai^  j. 

Mi'ral  Traiiiiiui  in  the  l':tl>li,   S^.i  ■o!^.     (iinn  \'  ("n.,  Cliicago. 

Pupil  Government.     Jolin  T.   K.iv,    Kycr^on  Sclioi)!,  Chicago, 
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TEST  OUKSTIOXS 

1.  Why  do  the  home  coniliiidns  of  tr)'!ay  (lifFcr  so  wiiloly 
frfjm  Uiosi-  in  t!u-  days  (jf  our  fore-fathers'  Sliow  whv  this  is 
an  arj^'ument  in  favor  of  intro> luting  moral  training'  into  the 
S(  hools. 

2.  Show  sjicrificalU'  how  tlie  story  of  The  I'-jIv  I liiLklittg 
or  'he  I.i,nt  iiuJ  the  Meni^e  contriliulc-s  to  the  moral  training' 
of  the  ]iu]iils. 

<.  In  ,l;(  neral,  what  jilan  for  moral  tr.ainins^  should  be  used 
in  the  first  grade?     (',i\-i'  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  Show  how  tlie  teacher  is  an  important  faetor  in  moral 
training. 

5.  Do  yoti  consider  Mr.  Ray's  ]il'm  of  go\-crnment  peda- 
gnjjirally  Sfjund.'     (iive  reasons  fi/r  y(iur  answer. 

6.  Show  how  you  would  impri'ss  upon  tlie  pu])ils  of  a  tliird 
pradc  the  fart  that  moral  courage  is  greater  and  more  to  be 
desired  than  jiliysi'  al  courage. 

7.  Can  you  f(;rm  any  societies  in  your  school  that  will  assist 
in  the  mor.al  training  of  their  memliers?  If  so,  name  them 
and  state  how  yoti  would  proceed  to  form  the  organizations. 

8.  Show  how  the  condition  of  tne  schoolhouse  and  grounds 
and  the  condition  of  the  schoolroom  help  or  hinder  in  the  for- 
mation of  character. 

I).  Give  an  outline  of  a  talk  on  ILnicsty  which  you  would 
giN'e  to  a  tliird  grad.e  class. 

10.  Naiiie  at  least  ten  to[av  s  on  cliaracter  building  suitable 
for  morning  talks  to  a  third  grade. 


CHAPTER  XIX E 

THE  SCHOOL  AXD  ITS  EXVrRO.\ME>JT 

1.  Introduction.      Xo   period    of   t'o   chiMV   i.r     • 

in^I'ortant   than   the  first  few  Ve-.rs  in   s  u     '"   "''"'" 

tin.e  the   irniTcss   he  receives  n  T     .  '""'"^'   ''"■'' 

xi-h.,t   *)  •     .    '  "*-   '^'-'-"^f-"^  affects  his  entire  future    -ind 

What   this  iniiiress  sh-iH   ?„>  ,i  ,        i  '"-uic,   anu 

'f  y  'I'n.s,  „,,„„  ,1,0  ,,„,„„,  ,,,"':•,;  J';;7!;;'-': 

Jn   the  physical  world,   whenever  <'r,.ufK         '  '       ,■      , 
tion  and  death  follow,  and  th  s  i    c'.u  "',     '"""■ 

of  mind.     Havin^.  the-ittim   .         '  ^"A"-'   ^"'^  "'  the  realm 
'a^in.,  ine  attitude  and  stunt  ui  -i  Ii^nmoT-  i,,-- 

t^".S  .-..Ik,!   to  the  co„r«.  „f  ,„„„.    „„:,',  "''  '",'\"^= 

in  the  .l,ortc.«  time  to  *urro    V  b°  t  ,  T     ,  ^°  "'''" 

all  subieets  are  tatht  ^  '""''  understa:,.i  that 

di.erenees  being \4  to  the  t^c:'^ 

application  of  these  laws  T.t  ll^'^'f'^'^  *°i^--  the 
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tivc  method  of  tchhinp  pjcometry  and  the  observational 
method  cnijiloyi'd  in  nature  study  in  a  jirimary  ^'rade  follow 
the  same  laws;  the  aitparcnt  (h'lerence  in  method  is  in  the 
su!)je!  ts  to  whii  h  these  laws  arc  ajipHeil.  When  the  teaeher 
eoniiireh.eiids  this  triitli,  she  eeases  to  be  an  imitator  and 
tiirows  her  personahty  into  lier  work. 

All  the  preeedin.i;  lesions  emphasize  this  great  principle 
of  trai  hinj,'.  They  assutne  that  the  student  possesses  a 
thorou;.^h  kno\vled,;e  of  ti.e  bramh.es  to  \vh'  h  the  lessons 
apply,  and  they  discuss  the  apjilieation  of  tlie  laws  of  child 
psyi  liold.L'y  to  the   tea(  liin^'  of  tliese  branehes. 

2.  The  Problem.  Wl:rn  a  tc'ac  Ikt  has  secured  Iicr  posi- 
tion, the  siluiilion  resolves  itsi-lf  into  a  probli  ni  somewhat 
like  an  exa!n]>!e  in  m;itl'emati(  s,  inasmuih  as  its  solution 
depi'nds  upon  answeiinv;  thi'se  three  fundamental  questions: 
(i)  What  is  j^ivtnr  ( :'  What  is  required?  (^)  Wli.it  are 
llie  best  methods  to  ejiqiloy  in  or<ler  to  secure  f'"':;  desired 
results? 

The  factors  involved  are  the  sdioolliousc  and  giounds, 
the  sihnul  furinture,  the  pupils,  the  patrons,  the  school 
authorities  and  the  tiaJicr.  The  requirements  arc  that  the 
teat  her.  with  the  c'onditions  midcr  which  she  must  work, 
train  the  pu]>ils  j.:iven  lier  in  accoriianie  witn  the  require- 
ments in  ih''  course  of  stmly;  and  that  she  do  tiiis  in  such 
a  manner  tli.it  their  h\rs  will  be  brightened  and  the  founda- 
tions of  rii^Iit  eliara.  Icr  \m]1   be  l.nd. 

Till'  lessoi.  in  this  Work  arc  de\(it(d  to  the  answer  of 
tlie  third  (|Ui-;tloii       Wh.il  are   the  best  n.cthods  to  employ? 

3.  The  Schoolhouse.  TiaJurs  pel  loin  ]ia\o  any  v<pice 
in  the  huaiion  aiul  plan  vi  the  ,s(  luiolhouse;  and  in  j;rade(l 
schools  the  general  larc  of  the  building  devolves  up(jn  the 
priiuii'al.  In  one-  and  two-room  binldinjjs,  however,  the 
ti'aeher  is  responsible  for  the  proper  eare  and  management 
of  the  buildinj',  and  sh.e  is  resjionsible  always  for  the  care 
of  lier  ijwn  room.  This  dcu'S  not  mean  th.it  she  is  to  do 
the  j.mitor  work,  but  it  does  mean  tliat  she  should  hold 
those  wiio  earu  for  the  room  resjionsib!.  for  keeping  it  eieiin; 
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f^'^es      1    the  tca.luT  (,n,],s  a  room  so  s.at,,!    •!.•  ,„„  n- 

Tn  ,  .  •      •  '"'"'   '"''•''i'"KS  of  small   towns 

T'c  scat  shonM  be  or  sml,   lur.'^t   -,s  t       ii  ,      .  ' 

as  tin-  hnt;ht  of  the  scat    f„r',f  .'  ■"',», rtant 

-i'-' °--'^":-;»:..:::t  ■,;:;;:;: ;:;::;;;: 

I'tipil   to  Inroinc  near-si-lu,.,!  '•"^ 

^.S'::™:'::rn; ';;";':' '■'-•"-/•'■'^'"''»' - 

J.-  n  u  ;; ■^;:;: ■■-■-i>!„., ,,„ 

-"....»,,,^::J:';:;:nr;::;:;';;;;/i-;:;,;;:- 

"":^':z::::v:rtrr"'^.' -'"-•'' 

::l    "      '"---"^'— row.     This  .an  us!,!;; 
om"  ,  -  ro   h"  /r'""  -t'-oritics-prindpal  or  s.  ho^ 

o".  ,als      .r>   thoronrhly  convince,!   of  its  neec-sMtv       If   -, 

^Ubk.    w,r'?"' ^"^'"  pupil,  so  they  ^v,llL..o:a^ 

lortMble.    without   rearranmng  the  seats. 
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It  i^  not  ahvay--  pos'^iMc'  to  ?cat  tho  pupils  so  that  all 
will  lie  Km  ;;t(Ml  in  scats  of  tlic  pnip.T  size.  When  tiie  scats 
arc  so  lii-ii  Uiat  the  ehil.lrcn's  led  do  not  touch  the  lioor, 
the  dith'  nlty  tan  he  rem  dicii  ]jy  the  use  of  foot-rests,  -wliich 
may  he  made  of  small  111. XL'S  c<;vcrc.l  with  carpeting'  or  some 
other  material,  to  prcx-cnt  ruise  u'  tiicy  are  moved  u])on 
the  floor;  \v!;crc  several  si  ats  in  a  low  ar(>  too  hi^h  for  the 
pui):ls,  a  l)i;aril  nailed  upon  joi>ts  to  tiiake  it  of  the  jiroper 
licii^ht  may  bo  extdid.d  under  them  all.  Oftentimes  a 
piece  of  two  I.y-f(.nr  \s  ill  answer  all  purposes.  The  in.uenious 
teacher  will  .lis.  over  ine.\piT.;,ivc  ami  effective  devices  for 
makin.L;  her  pujiils  eomfnrtahle. 

(  .H(/.'i'i;s-.  (i)  In  a.iditinn  to  adjustin.u;  the  seats  to  the 
children,  two  nther  cnnditiuns  shonld  he  iHirnc  in  mind  in 
seating;  the  sclini.l.  CliMnn  who  are  di'fe,  tivo  in  si.L'ht  or 
hearini;  should  ]<,■  sealed  ik  ar  the  fmnt  of  the  room,  wnere 
it  is  easy  fur  lliem  to  h.ear  the  twichcr  and  see  the  black- 
hoard. 

(-')  Children  tliiidy  dad,  or  whoso  physical  rondition  is 
su(  h  as  Id  d(  ■  Mild  a  !ii:.:iicr  temperature  than  the  average, 
sliould  he  lihced  in   tlie  \v:irmcr  jiarts  of  the  room. 

(b)  Hi;.\riNc,  Ai'i'AKAir-.  Ail  kiri;.  houl  buildinps  are 
heati'd  liy  stcaTU  nr  b\  furnaces  which  are  tmder  the  liirect 
inanagemcuL  of  a  jaini..r,  but  the  teacher  ni.ay  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  ni.ina.u'cmeiit  of  the  healini;  apparatus 
in  small  buildings,  whether  heated  by  a  furnace  or  by  a 
stove.  A  I  nmfiirtablc  and  even  tcinjn  ralun^  is  essential  to 
the  successful  workin.i,'  nf  the  school,  and.  whatever  the  plan 
for  lu'atini,',  it  is  the  tciiher's  duty  to  seo  that  such  a  tein- 
l>er,iture  is  maintained.  The  tempi-ralure  of  the  room 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  (15°.  nor  to  ri.se  above 
70°.  Reliable  tlii'rmonieters  should  be  jilaced  in  litTerent 
parts  of  the  room,  and  they  should  be  read  at  frequent 
intervals  If  a  stove  is  used,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
jacket.  If  there  is  no  jacket,  a  .screen  of  palvanized  or  sheet 
in.n  should  be  pl;ited  so  th.at  it  will  protect  the  pupils  sitting 
luar   tl;e   stuve    fmni   exiessuc    heat. 
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Ca«/,V,„.     In  v.-vU.cnnstmctoa  sr  honlhouses.  the  halls  and 
cloakrooms    are    warmed.      In    buddings    wi,ere    the    cloak 
rooms  are  not  heated  in  cold  weather,  the  clu.dr     's  Jr^ps 
shoul.l    be   brouglu   into   the   schor,lroom   at    dicmissal   am 

cause  confusion,  nor  create  a  spirit  of  disorder 

(e)  \KNTn.ATio.v.       Warnnn^^    .r,d     ventdation     are     so 

oS  :-■  ^!^^-'^^V'-^  the  teacher  nee.ls  to  study  ,ho;: 

t   m-Uer    r   """"   °'   "''"'   -'>-'—   -  a   ddh- 

"    t  ■  ,        r  ""'-"•■'  "'"'  ''"  -hoolroom  be  supplied 
I'^'.tturc.     J.  ulure  to  secure  this  r-sult  leads  to  restlessness 

^;:;r'::::r:r,!:^;:  "'----"■'-«--- 

Tl.e  heatmg  and  ventdatinR  apparatus  in  a  lar^^e  school 
J.uhhng  eonstuute  a  un.t,  and   must  of  necess.ty  be      Z 

Us       :ln"'r"r"'   ^^^  --   I—      I^   sueh    inuldmg 
It  IS  the  teachers  duty  to  notify  the  one  in  rhar..  of  th-- 
ai,>aratus  a  her  roon.  is  not  r>roperly  v-arnK.!  or  veUdL    f 
OpcnrnK  floors  or  winclows  in  one  room  may  so  chanK^  air 

urrents  wuhn,    the   bu.Id.n,  as   ,o  interfere  serious  yvit 
}K-at.nK  and  vcitilatrnK  other  rooms,  therefore    ile  t^^-, 
should   not  assun>e  this  responsibduy  "''"' 

stoI^ri!7l"'""Vf  """"'^^'^'^  ^  -Loolhousc  heated  by 
M.sts  of  an  onhnary  stove  surrounded  with  a  sheet-iron 
."  or  zuu.  jaeket  which  comes  w.thin  a  few  .1,  s  o  "c 
to  e.  ,s  open  at  the  top.  ext,.nds  to  the  floor  and  f,  s' d  >sefv 
t.p  to  the  stove  near  the  .h,„r  so  tint  it  is  l.t.  f  ;'^'  ""'^'y 
;      f,,.,i       I  ,        ,  '■  "-  "'  ''-'t  tree  for  puttinp 

■■   fnc  .      Inuned.ately  un.ler  the  stove  is  a  hole  lea  lin;    o 
a  f.-h-a>r  .hat  which  leads  beneath  the  floor  to  tl,e  open 
a.r.    As  the  air  w.thin  the  ja.  ket  b...  omes  heated   it      dri 
-.t  -jt  the  top  and  is  replaced  by  fr.l.  air  ;;;:;;',    ;^b^^^ 
;•-!  under  the  door.     When  the  heated  air  reachi  the 

lu  uic  iioor  as  U  touits  in  tuntait  wi?!:  •'■  .  -..•  <<.        •. 
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for  fonl  air  placcl  n.-ar  the  floor  in  the  diimncv,  which 
shmil.l  cxtc-n.!  to  the  ;-roun.l  in  this  (ase,  provi^hs  for  a 
(onij.lete  circnlation,  and  v.iih  ti;is  drvice  an  equal  tmi- 
I-eraturc  can  be  maintain^  in  all  parts  of  tiic  room  and 
an  abundance  of  fredi  air  is  alwavs  supi.licd.  This  drvicc 
IS  not  expensive  an.i  is  wholly  successtul.  Its  installment 
more  than  pays  its  cost  in  the  i-n^x-ntion  of  drafts  and 
-savmg  of  time  which  otherwise  must  be  taken  for  airiny 
the  room  at  fretjiuiit  inter     's. 

If  the  room  is  wanned     y  an  ordinary  stove,  the  most 
successful    and   at    the    same    time    inexpensive    device  fur 
ventilatmK  is  a  board  about  ciKht  inches  wide,  so  set  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window  ca^in,^  that  it  will  ht  ti-htly  and  be 
about  one  indi  from  the  sash.     When  a  b-ard    is  so  pja.  cd 
and^  the  window  is  rai.rd,  th.   air  cnl.rin,;  from  outside  striLcs 
against,  the  board  an.l  is  Kiven  an  iii.'vaid  dm-,  ti.m  so  tint 
It  does  not  fall  upon  tiie  heads  of  the  pupils.     Bv  (utiiw  two 
or  three  wn.dows  on  ea.  h  side  of  the  n.,m  with  this  appli- 
ance, the  air  .an   be  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  as  lu-  essary  to  sec  are 
the  escape  (,f  fou;  air  as  it  is  to  secure  the  entrance  of  fre^h 
air.      Tlie   open    stove   door,    when    the   room   is   sudi.icntlv 
warm  to  admit  of  it,  enables  a  lar^e  rpiantitv  of  impur..  ai'r 
to   escape,    the    draft    from    the    chii.mey   causing   a   stro.K 
current  to  p.ass  throuj^h   the  openin-. 

(d)  I'oi.NTS  TO  Rkm,m,„.:k.  (o  a  basin  filled  with 
T\-atcr  should  be  kept  upon  the  ^u>vc  whenever  there  is  a 
hre  ,n  it,  to  keep  the  air  from  be,  otnin-  ,irv.  Funia,  es 
have  water  pans  for  the  same  purpose,  and  these  .should 
be  kept  filled. 

(2)  If  the  system  of  ventilation  is  In-  j.L-k  inj,^  !,o,r.U 
'n  the  wmdow.s,  .are  should  be  taken  not  to,  open  the  windows 
on  the  windward  .side  of  tlie  I)uildinc;;  th;,'  ,s,  if  a  ncrth 
Wmd^i;  blowing,  the  windows  on  the  north  .m  !c  of  the  build- 
ing sliouM  not  be  (v''"fd:  if  a  west  wind  is  blowine  the 
Windows  on  the  west  side  should  not  b.-  o;,ened. 

(jj   Whatever    syiteui    of    venlilatiuu    is    enqdoyoi,    the 
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^v-indows  sIiouM  be  opened  and  t! 


at  recess 


(4)  Study   w 


U  noon,  an.l  at  ni<'ht  aft 


ho  room  tlioroiiphlv  aired 


iiatever   system    of   1 


IS  provided,  until  you  arc  f, 


er  srliool  is 
leatiiiL' 


aiK 


work 


imiliar  wit 


di>illi-;sed. 
1    ventilation 


inj^S  t! 


h  it^ 


you  Will  be  able  t 


nierlianism  and 


o  U'^c  it  iiitell: 


(d)  LiGHTiNT..      When    possible     t'le    li-l-t    .l,.„i'i 
from  win.,.,,,  ,kO,„„  .,„„  ^  .hc  Kft  ^   ,c  ^ ■    ,;  "°      ./""^ 
case  op|,„s„„  ,vi,„|„„,  ,„.,„„  i^  tl  J  1,  .        ;„  „ 

mi  ■  t  w  ♦'   ,•  1  •     ,      .  ■  •      1 1.1    ii(  '~i  auiust- 

r  ,  '   ^^      ■-■'■''  '"  '^"^'n«'ss  otrkrs,  all.Avin-  !!■,.  ^l,-,  In 

to  be  raised   fn.n   the   botton,  or  lower.  1   fn   n  ^he 
des.red,      Shades    of   ,ood    qualitv   and    of     ^  ^  "/'i':  J 

s;;dor;"a:;;'*:.t::r'^'r-''''--- 

in  a  fine  pa-'or  '  "'"'  '^^'  "'^  ^^'^'^^'^'y  ^-  "--^e 

room,  their  inju:,;,::,:;  a  ^ ;::;,'::;''  r  .r  t"--'- 

of  plain  white  eurtains  1  ,  tw..n  t'u    h      e  L      ' H         '     "  "" 
even  Jiv  th<. ,, .      .-  ,  sna.ie  and  the  wmdow,  or 

tnVrl     .  '-''"'''  '  '"'  '■'•  °^"'-  ^'■•■"'  '"  ^^"^ !'  r-iti,n    J 

o   P^e^en      rays    o,    sunlight    from   falhn,  d.re.  t,v  „,.  ^  ^ 

slat,  Kt  the  I„la    admitted    through    them  strains  the  eve 

(e)    toXDITIoN     OF    Till-     Biiprv,-  U.'  ,         ""-'^>^- 

of  surl,  ,,art  of  the  -vhnnl  ,         ■  '^/''rcful  exanunation 

^''>;"-.aieearL'':d":':;;::;r,;;;"^::;;,:^ 

or.i.r.  If  ynu  a-e  teaehin,  in  a  huddi-.;  n^^  ^  :^.;  '" 
^..;nn,,pal,  v-'  overs„ht  w„Mn.  dude  vou^  ™  t,"' 
Uhate\.r    personal  touehes  vou  wish  to  id'd    in   M  ^ '. 

nnall  deeorafons  and  a,..;,,"  ,.„,',  /"'  '"  ^''^'  '''-'y  of 
made  at  this  tune.         -■"-""^''^  ^^  ^-"turc.  should  be 

If  teaching  in  a  one-  or  two-room  buildinL'    t  „.  r.^.        • 

b.luy  ,aul  care  of  the  etuire  bni.,,; '  /,  "''  .^''".'•^^I"^n.<;i- 

•  ^..^  .-..„.jui  grounds 
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may  rr.t  upon    you.      In   tins  rase  your  inspection  should 
include  the  building,  };jrounds  and  otitbuildin.i^s.     The  build- 
ing and   outhouses  should   be  thorou-hly  cleaned  and   put 
in  i.crfeet  repair  before  the  be-inning  of  school.    The  grounds 
shouM    also    receive   attention,    and    be    ma.lc   as    neat   and 
attractive  as  jiossible.     An  attractive  buil.iini;  and  grounds 
and    a    neat    and    tastefully    decorated    sclioolrooin    make    a 
pleasing    impression    on    the    pupils   an-l    also   compel    their 
respect  f<;r  the  school  and  its  surroundings.     All  the  time 
and   clTort   that   are   spent   upon    securing   favorable   condi- 
tions of  this  nature  contribute  din-,  tly  to  the  good  discipline 
of  the  school  and  surrotmd  the  ciuldren  with  riglit  influences. 
iautuHi.      Many    .iistrids    in    small    towns,    and    even    in 
cities,  have  little  or  no  mc.ney  to  spend  upon  decorations  or 
furniture;  when  your  lot  is  cast  in  one  of  these  districts  vou 
should  a<vept  the  situation  che.Tlully  and  do  the  best  you 
canwiththeincansalyMurdisi.usal.  You  can  sometimes  secure 
the  needed  nemey  by  allowmg  tllechlldrcn  to  give  one  or  two 
entert.niimcnts  each  year.     In  some  communities  indilTerence 
may  have  led  to  neglect  of  the  scho,,l  premi.ses,  and  it  may 
rr-iuire  a  good  deal  of  patient   persistence   to  secure  much 
needed  repau-s;  but  if  you  are  able  to  convince  tlie  proper 
authont.es  that  these  are  necessary,  and  if  you  secure  the 
cooperatKJn   of  some  of  the  most  influcntuil  patrons  of  the 
school,  m  due  time  ycu  will  obtain  what  is  needeci. 

4.  The  School  Furniture.  In  addition  to  the  seats  for 
pujiils.  the  furniture  of  the  room  should  in.  hide  a  desk  and 
chairs  for  the  teac  her;  sc-ttees,  or  other  provision  fcjr  recita- 
tion puri.oses'  a  long  table  for  construction  and  number 
\vork;  such  charts  as  the  work  of  the  grade  requires-  a 
dictionary;  a  closet  for  books,  apparatus  and  spe.  imens;  a 
sand  bo.x;  era.scrs  and  pointer,  and  sucii  other  convemenci-es 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  work  required.  These  will  vary 
in  ditTerent  localities. 

Somewhere  in  the  building  there  should  be  one  or  more 
lavatories  pro-zided,  even  though  th.ev  are  funiished  only 
witii  a  plam  bench  and  a  cominua  wash  basin.    These  simple 
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there  .hou   1   h!        ■      ^'■^"^■^■'■'-   ^f^*--   f^"il'!'"S  will   permit, 

sl.ouM  also  !,„>,  „is  o™  „n„l,„„.  oup    ■-      "      "-""  """" 

first  K,,„k.s  lliis  sl,„„l,l  „„i  „,„,,,  „  ,^  .  .  ,,  '"""«■  Fo' 
a."l  tl„v.l  p..„,.s  i,  „,  ,.  ,„.  ,,  ,i„|,  ','"",,'■  '"'  "■'""•' 
he  fi„isl„,l  ,vi,h  :,„  i,„  ,  ,„,   ,     1,  "r  r-     y"  '"'■  "'"'"'•' 

Eupnorts  ,-f  -.  ;„i  ,1  .  snouid  t)o  place.!  upon  strong 

>upp<.rts  (,f  a  ;,a>^l,t  must  convenient  f.,r  tho  T,„r,iK-  who  nrn 

to  use  u.     Tins  box  is  a  .■on.lertul   hei„  in  tl  J  c'-.rl     studv 

of  elementary  f;(>opraphy.  '  ^         "^ 
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fill  ;ill  the  spare  lirtwcon  windows  and  doors  around  the 
njoni,  rcarhinj,'  liif,'h  enough  to  he  convenient,  for  the  teacher, 
and  low  enou<;h  for  the  youngest  pupil  to  use  without  incon- 
venience. For  first  and.sctond  fjra.ies  they  should  come 
within  ciKlitecn  in,  hes  of  the  floor.  These  boards  should 
be  of  excellent  qnJity  (.tureen  in  color,  ratlier  tlian  black) 
and  always  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  receiver  for  the 
cray.;ii  dust.  This  receiver  should  be  about  four  inches 
wide,  with  an  iiu  h  -tiard  at  the  ed-e. 

CciHtums.  (i)  Hoards  should  never  be  finished  with  a 
polished,  shinin-  s,u-fa.  <■.  and  it  sliould  l;e  nmembered  that 
the  boar<l  surla>  e  between  windows  is  in  a  position  very 
trying'  to  tlie  eyes. 

(2)  Janitors  an.l  children  should  be  taught  to  clean 
boards  in  a  w.ay  not  to  fill  the  room  with  dust.  Krasers 
must  be  kept  cl.'an,  and  when  uscl  sIkjuKI  be  drawn  from 
the  top  downward. 

(,?)  The  chalk  receiver  s!K)uld  be  wiped  out  every  night 
and  all  the  erasers  slioul.i  be  thorouKhly  cleaned  at  least 
once  each  day. 

6.  The   School   Grounds.       The    best    school    cTounds    are 
spacious,   allowing'  for  a  generous  undivided   yard   in   front 
and  f(3r  play.u-roun.ls  in  the  rear  of  the  sclioolh.nise.     When 
necessary,   they  shoul.l   b..  surrounded  by  a  well-kept  fence 
with  a  turnstile  or  s<.,ne  <nher  con^■enient  arn.nv.^nient  that 
pennits  entrance  and  exit  by  pupils,  but  excludes  wander- 
niK  animals.     A  row  of  shade  trees  along  the  fenco    a  few 
ornamental    shrubs    and    s.-me    flowers    planted    annmd    the 
trees,  will  «o  lar  towards  makin-  the  scho.,1  attractive  and 
a  source  ot   pride  to  the  pupils,   th<.ir  ,)arents  .and   friends. 
Ihc  best  flowers  to  use  for  school  yards  .are  su.-h  as  bloom 
freely  and  ,lo  not  require  much  care  bc^vcnd  the  daily  water- 
ing.     Among   th.e   best   are  sweet  peas,   nasturtiums,   astcTS 
and  phlox.     These  will  ^,ve  color  and  beauty  to  the  school 
yard  and  turni.h  d.„iy  boucjuets  from  earlv  June  until  heavy 
trusts  cfime.  ' 

The    shrubs    used    should    be    liar  iv 


ones   that   blossom 
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early  and  freely,  of  whi.h  tlie  lil.ir  and 


examples.     Not  many 


snowball  are  good 


shrubs  will  be  needed.     It  is  bctti 


to  give  up  most  of  the  space  to  grass  and  keep  it  in  good 
condition  by  ha%ing  it  rut  an<l  watered  frequently. 


If  there  is  a  school  gard 


set 


a  [.lot  01  ground  should  be 


apart  for  the  pupils  of  the  primary  grades,  and  they 
should  cultivate  this  in  common,  under  the  teacher's  super- 
vision.  '^ 

If  out-of-door  clrKfts  are  a  nc.  cssitv,  two  should  be 
entirely  separate,  as  lar  apart  as  possible  and  opening  away 
from  each  other  at  the  rear  of  the  school  lot,  with  a  separate 
^alk-  to  each.  These  outbuildings  should  be  ma<ie  as  well 
as  if  for  the  best  private  families,  and.  by  the  unceasing 
vigilanee  of  the  teacher  and  her  helpers,  kept  absolutely 
clean  and  tree  from  markings  or  cuttings.  If  the  buildings 
are  whitewashed  often  an<l  marks  removed  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered, public  sentiment  among  the  pupils  will  soon  demand 
neatness. 

If  climbing  ^■ines.  such  as  woodbine  or  ivv.  are  j.lanted 
around  these  buiMings,  they  are  soon  covered' u,th  virdure 
which   during  the  summer  presents  a  much   more   pleasing 
appearaiue  than   the  bare  structures. 

The  rear  yards  should  be  real  playground-:,  vid  the  chil- 
dren should  be  encourage!  to  play  heartily  tliere,  except  in 
very  inclement  weather.  The  grounds  should  be  unde-  the 
constant  supervisi.jn  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  there 
to  join  in  the  play,  inventing  and  teaching  new  games 
directing  old  ones,  entering  lieartily  into  all  the  exercise 
and  fun.  and  yet  preventing  quarrels  and  accidents  by  a 
kindly  watchfulness  over  all.  A  spirit  of  hearty  good-1.  llinv- 
ship  .should  be  instilled  into  the  play  time,  and  .langerous 
games  should  be  ruled  oil  the  list 

Cautions.     (,j  Do  not  water  the  trees,  grass  and  (lowers 
While  the  sun  is  shining  hot  ujion  them. 

(2)  Do  not  disgrace  the  lawn  by  having  any  forbidding 
signs  erected  thereon,  but  create  a  pri.ic  in  the  children  as 


to   it: 
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and  assistance  to  care  for  it  personally.  What  tin.*  cliildren 
really  care  for,  the  citizens  will  - -.^pect,  and  trespassing  will 
soon  cease. 

(^)  Daily  iiispcrtion,  to  see  that  paths  are  kept  clear 
anil  that  everything  is  neat,  is  a  necessity,  even  when  a 
regular  janitor  is  cmp'loye.l. 

(4)  Children  must  be  taught  to  resp. .  t  and  care  for 
the  school  ])rcmises  and  school  proi)erly  as  positively  as 
they  would  be  in  the  most  reimed  lionus. 

(5)  The  pride  of  tlie  pupils  is  easily  roused  to  prevent 
littering  the  yards  with  pa[)ers,  bits  of  food  or  other  unde- 
sirable things.  Thoughtlessness  will  be  the  rule  ami  w».i 
be  hard  to  overcome;  but  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  maliciou 
harm  done  by  primary  childrei..  Unfailing  i)atience,  tact 
and  a  good-natured  lirnuiess  will  aeeumplisli  e' ■rythhig,  if 
the  teacher  remembers  that  time  is  nee<led  for  the  rowth 
of  good  habits  as  well  as  for  the  growtli  of  trees. 

(6)  In  this  cfTort  to  make  good  citizens,  climinaic  the 
prohibitory  "Don't!"  Substitute  a  smiling  "Please  do," 
and  note  the  good  clTect  it  will  have. 

(7)  The  matters  discussed  in  this  Section  jiertain  espe- 
cially to  the  one  having  charge  of  the  school  premises.  In 
a  graded  school  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  principal.  The 
teachers,  however,  are  not  exempt  from  watchfulness,  or 
from  assisting  the  cfTorts  of  the  princi[)al  in  every  way  they 
can  to  keep  the  building  and  grounds  in  proper  condition. 
Especially  shotdd  each  teacher  influence  her  i)ui)ils  to  care 
for  scluK)l  property  with  as  much  solicitude  as  they  would 
c^'crcise  in  caring  for  their  own  homes. 

3.  The  Patrons.  Every  teacher  needs  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  family  life,  habits,  customs  and  nccui)ations  of 
the  parents  of  those  children  who  are  under  her  care.  More- 
over, it  is  of  great  advantage  to  lier  to  become  iicrsonally 
acquainte;!  with  the  parents,  but  in  cities  this  is  fitten  ii?iprac- 
tieablc.  She  can,  however,  by  careful  observation  and  by 
questioning  the  principal  and  other  teachers  who  are 
acquainted  witli  the  neighborhood,  obtain  a  comprehensive 
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idc.'i  of  the  home  life  of  her  j)ui'i1s  and  the  {general  cliar- 
acter!>tics  of  their  jiarents.  The  knowledj^u  thus  obtained 
can  be  used  to  excellctit  advantage  in  the  j^ovenimciit  and 
instruction  of  the  cliiliiren,  but  it  sliuuld  never  be  retailed 
as   (gossip    '.vith   other  teachers  or  in    the   nei^'hborhood. 

Cautioiy.  (i)  When  \'(jti  are  settled  in  vi-ur  work  try 
to  be  bra  .  c  and  clieerful,  avuid  diseoura^'','inents  and  home- 
sickness by  keejiinii;  bus_\',  lakinj;  brisk  exm  ise  in  tiie  o[)eri 
air  and  by  the  daily  momui^  "sponge  oil"  in  cold  waler, 
lollowed   by   most   \iKorii;is   rubbint;. 

(2)  N'e\'er  ]>ermit  }()urself  to  take  sid.es  in  qiiarrels  nor 
to  repeat  anything  un])leasant  that  may  be  told  to  you. 

(3)  Be  kindly  and  courteous  to  c\'ery  person  you  meet, 
and  especially  so  to  the  poorest  patrons  of  your  school,  who 
arc  liable  to  be  supcrscnsiti\'e  o\'er  their  position  in  life. 

(4)  Endear  yourself  to  the  entire  community  by  a  j^enuine 
sympathy  in  tiuir  jmrsuits,  by  the  },'entle  grai  es  uf  your 
own  life  and  character,  and,  last  but  not  least,  by  doin;.^ 
the  work  for  which  you  are  hired  with  earnestness,  interest, 
thorouf^hnes^  and  sk    ' 

(5)  Disarm  f;ossip  and  adverse  oriticism  by  uniform  kind- 
ness and  a  praci^us  demeanor,  and  win  the  respect  of  the 
people  you  live  mong  by  treating  them  with  unvarying 
consideration  ai.  .  by  sli^'wing  that  you  resj)ect  yourself. 
Give  lessons  in  courtesy  and  self-contro!  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept. 

(6)  Lead  a  blameless  life  and  hold  f.mt  to  your  ideals, 
your  trust  in  God  and  your  faith  in  your  fellow  creatures. 
In  this  way  you  are  sure  to  get  the  best  help  from  your 
neighborhood  and  leave  it  better  than  y(ni  found  it. 

7.  The  School  Officials.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  a 
board  of  ottiuals,  clMSen  by  pojiular  election,  constitutes  the 
center  of  e\-cry  loc  :d  s  hool  systcnn.  This  boar  '  is  given 
ditlerent  titles,  in  iitferent  places;  as,  board  of  education, 
board  of  tr->:stees,  .sehocil  directors,  etc.  The  teacher's  rela- 
tion to  this  b(i,;rd  of  control  depends  \-erv  largely  upon  the 
School  system  under  which  she  is  working.     In   utis  s  and 
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lar>;c  town<^  slm  1i,t^  vorv  little  to  flo  with  tho  <;rhool  ofRn'als, 
because  thi.'  iirKuipul  or  snjicnnlfmiriit,  as  the  tasc  may 
be,  is  the  otVu  ial  to  wliom  she  shouM  ajiply  whenever  slie 
neeils  assi'^tam  r.  In  rural  sehools.  however,  ami  in  villa,ue 
seliools  which  Iiave  no  principal,  the  teacher  s!:OuM  ( onsiilt 
the  school  oitici;ils  for  such  information,  ai'.vicc  and  assist- 
ance as  slic  needs  at  tiieir  liaiuls. 

Others  in  the  district  may  be  as  competent  as  tlicy,  but 
these  are  tin:  ones  to  wh(jm  llie  public  has  assi.t^ned  the 
task  of  wal'  hin.L;  (jtlicially  over  the  schonl.  They  have  been 
chosen  as  puMic  coui-^elors  fur  tiie  teai  lier,  to  help  her  by 
advice  when  diiVu  ultiis  arise,  to  warn  her  when  hidden 
slioais  a':-i  fiuicksanils  t!ir<  aten  to  wreck  the  frail  boat  she 
is  Irving  to  steer  safely  tliroiii,'!''  unacrustnmed  waters;  th.ey 
are  the  ones  to  whom  siie  may  frankly  ccjnfcss  her  aims  an<i 
her  limitati')ns;  they  are  the  ones  to  weii^'h  and  consider  the 
facts  of  any  troublesome  school  case  a::d  ailjudicate  with- 
out pniu'liie.  Hence,  to  vhem  sh.ould  the  teacher  tuni  for 
lulp  in   local   matters. 

8.  The  Superintendent,  Inspector  or  Director.  In  scjiuc  w,i\ 
c\'cr\'tia'  her  is  related  to  si  .me  >u;icrinteiident.  Incitiesand 
towns  it  is  the  local  superintemlent ;  in  rural  districts,  tlie 
county  superr.tendent.  Tiie  sujierintenilent  is  tlie  eduea- 
ti'jnal  lie, 111  of  the  s\-.-,tem  of  scliools  mider  his  char.^o,  and 
he  is  usually  thurou;.;lily  conversant  with  educational  matters. 
lie  is  iniplnyed  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  render  them  expert  ser\-iee  and  advice  when  needed. 
It  is  liis  duty  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  kept  up 
to  f^rade;  that  the  preM'ribed  course  of  study  is  followed, 
and  that  the  best  methods  of  instruction  are  employed. 

The  function  of  the  board  is  to  look  after  the  material 
welfare  of  the  school.  Tlie  educational  interests  are  lar;jely 
in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  He  is  the  loL;i<.al  ad\-iser 
in  all  questions  relatin.cr  to  the  course  of  study  or  methods 
of  teen  liini^,  as  well  as  in  manaj,'ement  and  dis.  ipline.  Not 
iitfropiently  in  tov,-ns  and  sm.all  cities  the  bo.:rd  deleL;ates 
most  of    its    authority  to  liim,  aitd    !ie  then    becomes    their 
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agent  for  cnRaping  teachers  and  for  the  administration  of 
all  school  afTairs.  This  is  not  usually  true  of  the  county 
superintendent,  whose  powers  are  limited  by  law  bv.  are 
sometimes  even  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  a  city 
superintendent. 

As  a  matter  of  self-protection,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  done  !)y  a  teacher  is  to  ascertain  clearly  her  relation 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  learn  definitely  his  powers. 
She  is  then  on  firm  ground  and  can  easily  adjust  herself  to 
conditions. 

In  a  small  town  the  superintendent  is  accessible  at 
almost  all  times  and  even  may  be  daily  in  communuation 
with  the  teacher.  In  such  instances  they  can  work  together 
to  mutual  advantage,  and  the  willing  and  intelligent  sup- 
port of  the  teacher  will  receive  its  reward  in  eheer»"n1  assist- 
ance. Frequently  it  is  true  in  rural  sc  hools  that  the  teacher 
will  not  see  the  county  superintendent  more  tlian  once  in 
a  term,  and  so  may  have  little  opportunitv  to  make  his 
acquamtance.  But  when  he  does  appear  his  experience 
IS  such  that  he  is  doubtless  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
assistance,  and  he  is  willing  to  advise  in  the  troublesome 
questions  that  have  arisen.  In  most  cases  where  he  cannot 
be  seen,  a  letter  of  inquirj-  receives  prompt  and  cheerful 
attention. 

Usually  there  are  sundr\'  reports  required  of  the  teacher, 
and  these  should  always  bo  made  out  promptly  and  accu- 
rately and  mailed  or  delivered  on  the  date  sfx^cified.  These 
reports  are  probably  based  upon  the  schcx^l  registers  and 
records,  which,  it  if  unnecessary  to  say,  are  always  to  be 
kept  accurately  and  fully. 

Cheerful  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the  super- 
intendent, regular  attendance  upon  teachers'  meetings  when 
they  are  accessible,  and  activity  in  the  educational  interests 
of  the  county  or  city  ahvavs  speak  weU  for  the  teacher  and 
interest  the  authontics  in  her  success.  Much  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  leads  to  advancement  in  the  teacher's  profes.sion 
1^  created  in  ways  of  which  the  beginner  is  almost  uncon- 
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scions.  Tlicrcforo.  whato\'tT  care  is  ox[)cn(lc(l  in  pi.  r^;  nc; 
tlu'  lari,'cr  r<l  ions  (jf  sthool  litu  will  almost  certainly  he 
rewar'lfii. 

i\iiitu>n<.  (i)  Re  alrrt  and  self-reliant,  and  within  the 
limits  of  Vdur  juri'^'lii  tion  aiijiu't  your  own  dirtieulties  as 
far  .!>  iKi^siMi'.  If  in  doubt  almm  your  autliority,  ask  your 
jirr:'  ipal   or   suiurnitendt  iit   bi-fure  ]'roce(.'dini;. 

(;)  He  (•;treful  about  takiiii;  the  tin'"  of  your  priTuijial, 
Rui'<niUeiide!it  nr  sihonl  oifu  ials  uuneeessarily.  Make  n(jtes 
of  tiiities  needed  frnTU  tiiuc  to  time,  and  wlii'U  you  call  unoti 
till'  jTupcr  aiitliunties  settle  as  many  points  as  p(;ssible  at 
0!ie  1  .dl. 

(\)  <ii\-e  to  jiriniipals.  superintendents  and  school 
otTh  i.ils  the  defireiii  e  and  (  ourtesy  due  t<>  their  otiices.  A^ 
lonj,'  as  you  nriiain  -ander  thiir  super\-isinn.  wnrk  in  har- 
mony. S!iould  tins  (Ncr  bi'idtne  inipossibk'  withotit  sai  ri- 
fieiri;  ynur   -■  li' M"-]"',  t.  res:_L.'n. 

9.  The  Pupils.  If  you  teach  in  one  of  the  [irimary 
rooni<  ill  1  crt.i'.n  se.  tions  of  Tiiri'ut'i  ^r  W'lnnipe;.,',  or  any 
lar^e  <ity,  you  may  exi'ect  to  meet  a  ^''''at  \arii  ty  nf  nation- 
alities almost  as  many,  in  some  instances,  as  tlieie  ,ire 
pujiils.  Children  with  .all  sh.ailes  of  i  < im]'lfxiiin  ;ind  (if  hair 
and  I'yes,  children  W(  arir.^'  all  sorts  of  ilothini^  and  in  .iii 
stages  of  enli:j'itennient  "V  <it  i;.;nor;inre  .tr.d  ripn-^eiitniL; 
C%'tTy  sort  of  tiiu]'(  r.iineiit  kuuwu.  unuld  be  tlure  the  tirst 
morning  ot  the  term,  .iw.iitini;  ynur  adxint,  i-eady  to  pro- 
nounce ju<l'.;tni'nt  upmi  y^u  i\(ii  bifiTi  \mu  li.ive  had  time 
to  remo\-e   \..\:y  wr.iji';  .and   i  .'dl   the  sij-.o.ii    fi  ordir. 

The  manifold  pirils  of  a  lU'^'at  i  ity  dein.u.d  a  constant 
alertness.  ;i  r.ipidity  of  judgment  and  ;i  kiitiwkd;;e  of  ways 
and  mcii'.s  mi  uiu  luldlike  ,is  to  si'ein  jh -,iii\cly  uniaiiny. 
On  the  way  to  school  t!;e  lity  i  Idld  has  r.ailroad  .and  street 
c'.Tf  trai  ks  to  cross  aii'l  meets  autotnohiles,  liiryales.  i  arriajjes, 
dr.ivs,  t(]uestrians,  pi'de^trians  ami  numberless  other  danj,"TS 
inudcnt  to  a  crowiic'l  t'lorou^hf.ire  to  a\'oid,  .\!l  tliese  art- 
uT^knnwn  to  the  tountry  (  hild,  who  takis  his  way  leisunlv 
aloni'    the    road,    slowlv   absorbing    tlu-    i  heerv    son-    <if   the 
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birds,  the  beauty  of  the  wayside  flowers,  the  r.idiaiico  of 
tiie  sky,  the  purity  of  the  air,  with  no  one  lo  nioU's'  or 
niake  afraid.  Teachers  located  in  the  small  kavh,  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  tity,  or  in  tlie  country,  will  hv  ni-l  hy  hoys 
and  girls  with  bri^'lit  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  hapjiy  iii  heart 
and  face— in  short,  hy  natural  ch.ildren.  iiortnally  developed, 
and  not  hy  the  liah-tar\cd.  \vcazened-facc<h  jirfniaturely 
old.  wliolly  pathetic  little  la-inj^s  that  conic  up  in  the  con- 
gested   sections  of   ,i;rcat   cities. 

Childhood  is  a  ipost  pcrplexin-  jTwhlcin.  a  bundle  of 
wondrous  possihilitKs  a, id  contm  lie  tio:.--,  evcn  when  unto- 
w;ird  circumstances  do  nor.  i'lterUre  to  ,idd  unnatural  com- 
]!icafions.  In  evcv  si  hool  there  wi!]  !„■  a  ;•:•,  at  variety 
ot  tenipcranient,  u  iiiual  ..<d\aiu  en-'ii,  and  dhierini.'  homo 
life  for  you  to  -r.ii.ple  with.  l?iit  l^r  the  niosi  part,  there 
will  be  a  s].irit  oi  irieiidly  welroinc  to  ;•'■,,•<  \-,,ii,  ,aiid  eves 
will  look  frankly  into  _\o;ir  own.  In  sonic  (  .iscs  the  little 
ones  Will  be  full  of  tiniidit\-  and  shyness,  but  there  will  be 
no  ai  tual   fea-  and   no  Ki\<rt   sl\-ness. 

In  this  little  huni.iti  jj.n-diT.  tiierc  will  !!,■  \,-y  Uw  rank 
weeds  to  erad.il  att.  ^'ou  will  tind  the  soil  .lean  and  adapted 
to  the  >,'()od  seei!  you  are  to  s(;W  th.erem  am!  nurture  into  the 
beautiful  blossoms  of  a  tine  courtesy— mto  tlie  full  frtntaj^'c 
of  a  be.iuthul  I  h.irai  ter. 

10.  The  Teacher.  Wlare  do  yon  find  yourulf  on  tliis 
first  moniinK  of  the  term'  Is  your  Child 'c.arden  locited 
among  prosperous,  native  boni  C,inadi;ins.  or  is  ii  i,i  some 
little,  stnigglinj.;  .ommunity  of  foreigners,  most  of  whom 
speak  French,  Itali.ui,  (iemi.m  or  .some  otlur  tongtie  so 
unfamiliar  to  your  ear  that  it  j.;ives  _\  on  a  hoinc-h  k  tliril! 
to  hear  it'  Are  the  httle  ..lu-s  well  il.jihed,  dean  and  tidy, 
or  do  they  b,,ir  the  unnu--tak;ib!e  evidenies  of  pov.rty  an-i 
gross  negleet'  Ih  the  lo,  ..lny  and  eiiviron.ncnt  what  they 
may.  tin-  Ch.ild  C.u-ci,!!  ,s  ready,  ami  the  eager,  wondering 
httle  people  ;ire  waiting  to  Wel(ome  the  new  gardener' 

(a)  CiiAkv.  MR,  \Vh:;t  is  the  new  teacher  like?  Is  die 
smihng  or  does  she  frown?     Is  she  prettily  dres.scd  nr  lare- 
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Icssly  rlcthcil,  witlinut  rcijari]  to  wlu'ther  tlic  color  a:i<]  cut 
of  her  fjarincnts  arc  suiuiL'lc  aiid  bci  nmiiiLv'  Is  tlicrc  a  iluwcr 
in  her  haii<l  or  a  fmiU'  Is  her  Iiair  !icconiiiii;!y  'Ircssi'l  ir: 
untidy  and  ncsjlcc  ted'     Are  her  teeth  and  fin;;cr  nails  (lean 


and  well  carcil 
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■an  and  white?     Is  her 


voice  jileasant  and  well  niodulited,  or  strident  and  irritatii  i;: 
Can  she  lauj;h,  and.  will  she  let  thi'  children  lau;;h,  sinne- 
tinu's?  Will  s!  J  he  a  le'.\ilile  friend  or  a  hard  ta^k- 
inistress? 

All  these  fjuc^tions,  and  many  more,  are  vaj^uely  flitting 
thron.v;h  the  little  brains  as  liie  tcaiher  ajijiears.  Human 
nattn-e  is  t!ie  same  the  worM  o\cr.  Children  instiiu  tividy 
l(i\e  licaut\.  1  leaidii'css,  tidiness,  liecoTnin<4  <  lothinj,',  friendl'," 
snnles.  jilca^aiit  voii fs  and  (nr'lial,  i  ultured  manners,  as 
tliey  instuii  tivi'ly  turn  frotn  V.k-  o])]if)siti"--.  Their  intuitions 
are  so  keen  anil  tln'ir  sensiliilities  so  at  ute  that  they  are 
seldom  decii^td  by  any  <'Ut\vard  jiretiTise.  While  tliey  arc- 
quickly  attracted  b\-  ^'race  of  fnrm  and  beauty  of  feature, 
tliey  s]ieedi!_\  detei  ♦  shams,  and  imless  tlie  outward  (harms 
are  Siistaint'l  jiy  inwarii  'io\-eliness.  they  will  turn  away  to 
elin^  to  the  t(  ai  I;er  throuj^h  wiiosc  ru}i^;cd  features  shines 
that  beauty  <.(  soul  tliat  constitutes  lovablencss. 

(bi  l'i;'js(iN  \i.  AriMARAM  i:.  \o  one  is  to  infer  that 
pcrfi-i  tmn  <it  t'cm  an.d  feature  are  tc)  he  held  li>,'htly.  It 
is  nut  true.  lU.mty  i-.  a  j:ift  to  be  thankful  for  and  not  to 
be  deiT(  (  iated.  iiut  there  i^  a  bi'auty  of  spirit  greater  than 
physical  lu'auty  a!f)nc,  a  beauty  lausing  one  to  for^^et  irrejj- 
nlanty  of  outlines,  a  beauty  tliat  by  its  irradi.ition  sei  ins 
to   replai  e   u^litiess   with    loveliness. 

.Ml  may  not  possess  or  eoinmanti  the  hcauty  that  ( nmes 
from  ]ihysi(al  perfection  and  fine  raiment.  But  if  is  the 
ri^'ht,  tin-  privilej^e  and  the  duty  of  every  leacliei  to  nnlcc 
tlie  best  of  the  j^ifts  she  iloi's  pos.scss,  i  >  k((]i  her  p,i\si(  ai. 
mental  and  moral  self  at  fliat  hij,'h  tide  l  health  wliuii 
alotu'  ^'ives  jM-nnanent  Iwauty, 

.\nd  it  is  the  rij,'ht  of  the  poorest  district  to  expe(  t  to 
see  a  teacher  who  is  normally  developed,  healthy,  vigorous 
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m  mind  and  body,  encrpcti.-,  courageous,  .diccrful,  sym- 
pathetic, absolutely  clean  and  ti.ly,  an.l  becomingly  d'rpsse-l. 
The  schoolroom  is  a  place  for  business,  and  the  attire 
should  »  suited  to  the  work  to  be  done.  Materials  need 
not  be  expensive,  and  the  ilothin.i;  will  alwavs  be  suitable 
and  beconnuK  if  neatly  made  and  .hosen  carefully  with 
reference  to  color  and  patteni.  Little  tou.hes  of  color  ;ire 
almost  a  nctessity  in  primary  rof)ms,  where  the  children 
hunger  and  thirst  for  beauty  as  (lowers  t'  -  the  sunshine 
an.l  dew.  Kut  the  color  may  best  be  suppliu  1  bv  a  natural 
flower  or  by  a  dainty  ribtmn  or  necktie.  GlariuK'  or  dis- 
cor.lant  colors  rasp  the  ner%-cs  of  chiMren.  D-rsses  with, 
trailing  skins  or  of  material  that  is  easily  harmed  by  dust 
are  out  of  j.lace  where  blackboard  an.l  cray.ni  are  used. 

(c)  Qi-.u.iKK-.\TioNs.  It  is  the  ri-ht  of'every  school  to 
have  a  teacher  who  is  prepared  to  do  the  work  for  which 
she  is  emiiloye.l,  who  has  stu.lied  con.litions,  is  able  and 
willing  to  make  the  best  of  what  she  find<,  understands  what 
tools  are  best  and  brings  the  skill  to  u.se  these  to  the  best 
a.lvantage.  A  teacher  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  try  to  teaih  "according  to  her  salary."  Are  you  in  a 
school  this  year  that  pays  but  a  meager  salary  an.l  furnishes 
little  or  nothing  to  work  with  besi.ies  the  walls  and  seats"' 
Teach  this  school  so  well  tliat  ne.xt  year  a  more  .lesirable 
•hstrict  will  ilamor  for  your  services  und  be  gla.l  to  j.ay 
v-cl!  lor  them.  Always  .lo  the  best  you  can  in  salarj  with'- 
out  .  rowding  out  or  underbi.uljng  another  teadiev.  Then 
whether  your  pay  t,e  m.uh  or  little,  teach  as  if  you  had  a 
roy.il  income  and  meant  to  earn  every  dtjllar  of  it. 

(.1)  Ri;.!-o.Nsnui.iTv.  The  teacher  stands  legally  in  the 
parents'  pla.  e  ..luring  school  hours;  heme,  she  is  responsible 
I'.r  the  spiritual,  mental  an.l  pliysical  welfare  of  the  pupils 
as  long  as  they  remain  at  the  s.  hoolhou.sc.  The  spiritual 
care  is  never  to  in.hi-lc  any  direct  or  indirect  sectarian 
teaching.  Anything  and  everything  that  sav^.rs  of  sectar- 
ianism IS  stn.tly  forbi.l.len  by  law  i,i  most  p!a.  cs.  On  the 
oiher   iiand.   the   teacher  is  expected,   by   example  and   by 
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])roroyit,  to  inculrnte  the  doctrine  of  <,'00(1  citizenship— a 
utize'ii^hqi  havin;,'  the  Cl.n-lian  virtues  an.l  graces  for  its 
foiiiMiatidii.  In  t:K-  main,  this  work  is  done  the  m^  -t 
etVkifntly,  withoia  confusion  or  bluster,  by  the  silent  intiu- 
enee  of  .laily  cxaniiile.  Hy  makin;^  and  enfortini,'  the  ri'.^ht 
kind  of  rules,  by  elioosi;:;,'  the  ri'jlit  kind  of  stories  to  uad 
to  jnipils,  the  rit^hl  kind  of  son.u's  for  them  to  sing,  the  ri.^'ht 
kind  of  maxims  for  tliem  to  learn,  the  ri,i;lit  kind  of  ])icturcs 
fur  thetn  to  see  and  the  rit^lit  kind  of  ^ames  for  them  to 
jilay,   rood  >  iti/.enshiii  will   i_ertainly  be  taugh.t. 

The  mental  welfare  of  tlie  children  is  best  conserved 
when  the  leachin,i;  is  such  as  to  inspire  ori;.;inal  thought 
and  willin,^'  efiort  on  the  p.art  of  the  pu])iW.  These  char- 
.ac  teristics  are  tlie  natural  out.^Towth  of  tlie  school  when  the 
t' ai  her  possi'sses  the  ri.L;ht  teaching'  S])irit,  a  i,'ool  J,'ener,al 
education,  trainini;  for  !  cr  work  anil  t!ie  skill  and  tact  nei  kd 
to  preser\'c  tl.''  h.arnioniuus  relations  necessary  to  a  hapiiv 
school  atmosj'here. 

The  phy-ical  welfare  i>f  the  duMrcn  is  ;(  matter  for  con- 
stant thought  an<l  alter.tion.  Sjieakini;  in  i^eneral  terms, 
the  snliject  is  c(j\ered  in  tho  disi  ussions  upon  cleaidiiiess, 
pure  aw,  jirnjier  li:j:-.tin.'!,  heating'  and  se;iting,  ])rovisions 
for  pro]'cr  r'>c>-cs  and  altematinis  I'f  work  and  play. 

11.  Requirements.  What  is  reMiiire<l  of  the  teacher  is 
so  I  los(  ly  r<kiled  1.)  the  dire,  t  Wmi  k  of  teai  hing  that  v-e 
will  niaki'  (jidy  a  brief  refer<iue  to  tins  part  of  the  problem 
at  this  time.  The  school  avith.orities  e.xi.e  t  the  teaiiier  to 
exercise  proi)er  care  of  that  part  of  the  building  and  grounds 
uinler  ht  r  ihargo.  If  the  sole  tea.  her  in  l!ie  school,  the  care 
of  the  cntir;:  school   premises  devolves  u])on   her. 

She  is  also  required  to  teach  so  many  pages  of  arithmetic, 
gcograiihy.  grammar,  or  of  whatever  brandies  she  is  hired 
to  tea' h,  with  such  a  degree  of  thoroughness  as  will  en.ible 
the  pujiils  to  pass  the  rccniireil  examinations  and  recene 
the  expected  promotions  in  grade  at  the  time  prescribed 
bv  the  course  of  study.  But  tliis  is  not  all.  The  liigher 
triluuial  of  edui:.uonal   thought  and   opinion    now  reijuires 
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that,  along  with  tho  arithmetic  and  other  branches  taught. 
I'Upils— evrn  little  chiMren— must  be  tau,L,'ht  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  know  ami  to  choose  what  is  ri^h.t,  to  regard 
the  rit;!its  of  others,  in  learn  to  l.jve  onier  and  beauty  and 
symmetry,  to  recognize  ihc  responsibility  resting  i'pf)n  even 
the  younircst  child  as  a  f.i.-tor  in  his  world,  to  understand 
that  tru-:ilulness.  kiiidness,  courage  and  love  cf  home  and 
country  are  indispensable  to  the  real  ha(ipiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  short,  there 
nnist  be  genuine  growth  in  eliaractcr  and  a  distinct  training 
for  the  best  citizenship  and  the  liighest  patriotism  among 
the  school  children  of  today  in  onler  to  satisfy  the  best 
eihuational  sentiment  and  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  this 
1  )iiminion. 

TKST  QUESTION'S 

1.  Discuss  the  jirnpcr  seating  of  a  school,  considering 
the  relation  (a)  of  the  seat  and  tiie  desk  to  the  i)upil;  (b) 
of  seats  to  the  source  of  light;  ,r)  of  seats  to  the  stove  or 
source  of  luMf ;  (d)  of  seats  to  the  teacher's  dusk. 

2.  Wliat  elTects  does  a  badly  ventilated  .schoolroom  have 
up(jn  pui)ils  and  consequently  up(jn  their  work? 

.V  What  are  the  particular  merits  of  each  of  the  two 
sy.stems  of  wtitilation   descril;ed  in  your  les-on.' 

4.  Why  does  chanuti  ,•  pl.iy  so  important  a  part  m  a 
teachcr'.s  success?  May  a  tcuhcr  with  charai  ter  above 
reproach  still  fail  in  her  work?    Give  reasons  for  your  .inswers. 

5.  Which  of  the  various  ])recautionary  mea'-ares  men- 
tioned in  this  lesson  are  taken  exclusively  for  hygienic 
reason?  Be  s  .liiic  an.l  give  rca.sons  for  taking  the  pre- 
caution. 

(i.  What  has  a  teacher  ;i  right  to  expect  of  thi  .tuthor- 
ities  employing  her?  W  !;at  have  the  authonties  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  teacher? 

7.  Wliat  seems  to  you  the  most  ditlicuk  problem  with 
\vhi(  h  the  inexperienced  country  school  i«acher  han  to 
deal'     .Suggest  plans  to  overcome  this  ditliculty. 
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8.  Describe  the  personal  appearance  and  manners  of 
your  ideal  teacher. 

9.  Give  at  length  two  ways  in  which  you  would  secure 
the  cooperation  of  your  pupils  in  keeping  tlie  school  grounds 
and  schoolhouse  in  good  condition. 

10.  In  what  position  dws  the  teacher  stand  with  respect 
(a)  to  the  school  hoard ;  (b)  the  superintendent  and  (c)  the 
people  of  the  district? 
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SCHOOL  MAXAGEMENT 
1.  Importance      Successful  teaching  is  conditional  upon  a 

tTe  te'f;  .  ",,"'•  ^^■''"  ^'"'  '^^■«^""^"«  °f  the  term 
the  teacher  should  work  out  a  plan  of  operation  which  she 

can   use  temporarily,   until   through   acqua.ntance  with  the 

schoo   she  can  prepare  a  more  elective  program.    One  might 

as  well  attempt  to  operate  a  railway  without  a  time  table 

to  work.  The  teacher  who  begins  school  without  such  a 
plan  runs  great  risk  of  failure 

2.  General  Matters.  There  are  a  few  matters  having  a 
general  bearing  upon  the  school  to  whali  the  teacher  nnv 
or  may  not  sustain  .i.rect  relations,  according  to  the  systein 
under  which  she  works.     Among  th.ese  are  the  following- 

(a)jA.MTOR  Skkvice.  In  large  school  l.uildmgs,  the 
teacher  has  no  supervision  of  the  janitor;  ti)at  duty  <levolves 
upon  the  principal.     If  his  serv.  es  are  n,;t  satisfactory    tlie 

aUa>s  treat  the  janitor  c-ourtcously.  and  .see  that  her  pupils 
do  the  same.  In  small  buiMmgs  the  teacher  may  have  entire 
supervision  of  the  janitor.  In  this  case  cooperation  of  toacher 
an.l  pupils  with  him  will  do  much  towards  making  his  services 
satisfactory,  and  towards  keeping  the  schoolhouse  and 
grounds  in  good  condition. 

(b)  Luxci.Ks.  In  primary  schools  it  is  a  wi.e  precau- 
.on  to  permit  the  little  ones  to  bring  a  h-.t  luncheon  to 
be  eaten  at  the  long  recc.ss.  This,  in  manv  cases,  is  reallv 
a  necessity  to  the  con  ■  -t  and  proper  nuuuion  of  voung 
hildren,  as  the  e.xciten.ei.t  incident  to  getting  o>f  to  ^hoo? 
in  season  often  causes  breakfast  to  b..  nc,Icctc<l,  if  not 
entirely  omitted. 

Ripe  fruits  in  their  season  an-  the  best  for  su.  h  luncheons- 
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j;o()il  btittcr  is  wliolcsoino  and  stiitable.  Heavy  swocts  and 
pickles  slioviM  be  ruleil  out,  but  H:4ht  cookies  may  be  useil. 

When  pupils  reside  a  \nn<^  ilistance  from  the  school  ami 
tlie  Weather  is  wry  ineleiiu'iit,  ihiy  shi"i'd  Xm  cn>  oura'j,(->l 
to  bring  tlieir  tliniKrs  Ut  siho(jl.  In  all  other  cases  it  is 
far  better  for  thil.hm  to  have  t!ic  warm  food  and  the  exercise 
ineitient  to  goii'.i;  home  for  tlieir  noun  iiical. 

(e)  MoTuiJRs'  Mi.i:tim;s.  In  towns  and  small  ( ities  the 
meeting  of  tin-  teai  her  witli  tlie  mothers  of  her  pupils  has 
bei  onie  a  setlli'd  i>i-tom.  At  t!  esc-  meetiiiLjs  discussions  of 
various  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  sihool  shovild 
be  encouraged.  The  discussions  should  be  in  the  most 
friendly  and  informal  manner.  When  so  ct)nducted,  ot  casional 
meetings  of  this  kind  may  be  oi  great  value.  They  ser\'e 
to  secure  the  sympathy  an<l  conpiration  of  the  parents  with 
the  teacher,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  tiiey  gi\'e 
the  teacher  a  better  knowledge  ot  the  home  life  ol  her  pupils 
than   she   will   otherwise   gain. 

3.  Emergencies.  However  careftdly  one  tnay  plan,  imfore- 
sei'U  e\ents  are  bound  to  occur,  and  the  teacher  should  be 
jireparcd  for  tliem.  The  most  ( (jmmon  happenings  of  tlds 
kind  ari'  mcntioninl  below: 

fa)  AcciDi-.N  rs.  To  the  unusual  conditions,  the  emer- 
geiuies  tl'.at  are  liable  to  arise  any  day,  some  portion  of 
till  se  pages  must  be  devoted.  Despite  the  tare  and  watch- 
fulness of  the  best  and  most  t-xjicrienced  teac  her,  accidents 
sometimes  o^cur  in  the  schoolhouse  or  upon  the  school 
premises.  When  tlu'  acciileiit  is  of  a  serious  nature,  like 
the  breaking  of  a  hone,  for  instance,  tlie  teaclier  sliould 
send  word  to  the  parents  at  once  and  call  a  doctor  with  all 
rp'eed,  getting  the  one  usually  emploj'ed  by  the  family,  if 
possible.  Mcaiilinii'.  thic'  hitle  patient  should  be  made  as 
v'omfortable  as  I'ossible  urtil  the  <ioctor  arrives  and  takes 
charge. 

Fo'-tunately,  such  serious  accidents  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, hut  a  ( hild  with  a  hcadai  he.  a  toothache,  a  cut,  a 
bnuse  or  a  bad  si  raali  may  ;i[>iicar  on  any  day  and  at  any 
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hour.  Sue  h  na-i-iont.  ran^Iy  need  cause  alarm;  usually  thpy 
may  be  eftc.t.vely  trealci  by  the  teariur  herself.'  For 
these  emer;;eiuies  the  tearhcr  shculd  have  a  supply  of  .  Ira., 
o  .!  hnen  handkerchiefs,  a  stiek  of  court  plaster  and  a  spool 
of  strong  white  thread  (\o.  ,S  or  ,oV  A  small,  clean  sp,lnL'c 
or  soft  cloth  is  useful  to  cLanse  the  atleaed  pla.  cs  before 
any  other  remedies  are   us.-d. 

Stints  from  bees  or  ^va.ps  arc  frc,,nent  in  the  country 
and  tor  these  a  httic  ammonia  \vill  aftor  i  -lui,  k  relief  For 
heada,he,  use  a  bandaj;c  uvt  in  cold  water  and  ,,la<e  it 
around  the  head  above  the  eye..  A  clean  handkerchief 
wet  with  some  stinmlatinK,  refreshin,^'  odor,  like  lilac  extract 
bay  rum.  colo.^ne,  or  even  .spirits  of  c.niphor  v.-il  often  soothe 
and  qu.ct  the  nerves  and  banish  pam.  Cloves  wil'  often 
quiet  the  toothache. 

_  The  location  of  the  scho<,I  buildin-  may  carry  with  it 
Its  pecuhar  perils  an,!  possibihtics  of  p.-nl,  and  k'is  impos- 
sible to  ,mve  here  any  special  suKKesti.^^s  for  action.  If  the 
teacher  determines  to  retain  her  self-posses.:.  ,n  to  act 
promptly  and  skilfully,  as  far  as  si,e  knows,  an.i'  to  .send 
tor  help  when  a  .serious  ditl.cuity  of  any  kin.!  arises  there 
IS  nothing'  in  the  possibility  of  acci.lents  to  cause'worry 
or  an.<ietv.  '   ^ 

(b)  I.vci.K.M.NT  Wk.xthkr.  When  children  reae],  the 
school  with  w..t  feet  or  wet  garments,  the  first  busnu-ss 
should  be  to  dry  them  thoroughly  at  a  good  tire  Cn  v.tv 
wet  or  snowy  <!ays.  many  cluldren  are  liabitually  kept  at 
home.  Those  who  reach  the  school  should  be  made  as  eom- 
tortable  as  possible.  U:t  tliem  ^ather  around  tlie  register 
or  stove  while  you  conduct  the  murmng  <.xcnis,s.  Dis- 
pcn.s.ng  with  the  ordinary  formalities  on  su.  h  occasions 
need  .lot  cause  disorder. 

Before  children  are  sent  out  into  cold,  stormy  weather 
their  wraps  sIk.uM  be  brought  mto  the  room,  tiioroughly 
warmed,  and  then  put  on  and  fastened  so  tliat  there  is  „;. 
'langer  of  their  coming  ofl.  In  summer  severe  thunder- 
storms may  ome  up  n^ar  the  ,  lu.se  of  school,   and   then  it 
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is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  scml  the  children  hnmc  carlv,  if  it 
is  certain  that  th.ey  can  be  safely  housed  before  the  stonn 
breaks.  But  if  the  sl:)rm  has  coTne  too  near  before  (liscoveiy, 
it  is  wiser  to  detain  the  children  until  after  the  storm,  or 
until  their  parents  come  for  them. 

(e)  Precautions  Acainst  Fike.  Duriiii^  winter,  tire  is 
an  ever-present  possible  daiiL'-T,  Kvery  lar.i.'e  stiiool  build- 
ing should  have  a  plan  for  liismissin.i,'  si  lioul  so  thorouf^dily 
worked  out,  and  ].ra<  tieeil.  that  tlie  buildini,'  can  be  eleand 
of  one  thousand  or  more  puj.ils  withii,  two  or  tliree  minutes, 
and  this  on  uiirxpeeted  signals.  Jf  a  re-ular  yXim  of  dis- 
missal and  exit  from  the  buildint,'  is  f(jlIowrd  day  after  day. 
a  fire  alann  will  cause  no  eon  fusion  or  alarm  amon^'  the 
pupils.  In  small  schools  there  is  less  dan,t;er,  but  even 
here  a  systematie  ];!an  of  le.avin;,:  the  buildiiii;  should  be 
followed,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  panie  shuuhl  a  tire 
occur. 

(d)  CoNTACioi-s  Di-i  ASKS.  Tliere  are  icrtain  conta.dous 
diseases  whii  h  the  teai  iier  is  lial)le  to  meet,  and  with  tlie 
symptoms  of  which  she  ou<,'ht  to  be  fan,iliar,  if  possible. 
Measles,  mnmj)s,  whooj)inu  eouj,'h,  s.  arUt  fcver  and  diph- 
theria are  the  prineii)al  children's  diseases  that  are  liable 
to  appear  in  school,  and  of  these  the  la-t  two  are  the  ones 
most  to  be  tlreaded.  the  ones  which  <knmnd  promjit  and 
intellit,'ent  care  for  the  jiatient's  sake,  and  complete  isola- 
tion for  the  safety  of  others.  In  any  ease  in  which  tiie  teacher 
is  suspicious  of  a  child's  condition,  tiie  part  of  wisdom  is 
to  send  the  little  one  home  promptly  with  a  polite  note 
explaining  the  cause,  and  if  the  parents  are  known  to  be 
iK'norant  or  careless,  recommending  tlie  innncdiate  employ- 
ment of  a  physician.  Xotliint,'  should  be  done  to  cause 
unnecessary  alarm,  either  to  tlie  si^  k  eliild  or  among  the 
well  pupils.  In  fact,  nothing;  should  be  said  about  the  case 
that  will  attract  th.e  attention  of  other  children,  unless  it 
becomes  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons.  While  promptness 
of  action  is  necessary,  undue  liaste  and  e.vitemeni  should 
be  avoided. 
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In  the  motlicr'^'  meetings  j.reviously  reforred  to.  a  help- 
ful    subjert    for   friendly   diseussion    would    he    that   of   con- 
ta^Mous  diseases.     The  early  syni[.toms,  the  {.ro-rcs.s  of  the 
disea.se  and    the   period    of   conval.s.-enee,    proper   care   and 
isolation  durinK  each  sta^e,  and  tlie  time  when  a  safe  return 
to  school  is  possible,  are  all  topi<  s  that  mJKht  Well  .  omc  up 
for  consideration.     If  a  skilful   physician  or  an  ex,HTienecd 
trained  nurse  could   he  pn  sent  at  on<-  of   these    nicetin«s  to 
pve  a  hnef.  j^lain  tall,  upon  the  symptoms,  care  and  preven- 
tion   of  (onta-ious   diseases,   it   would   l)e  a   K'reat   help.      If 
the  doctor  can  erne  fre-juently,  only  one  .lisca.se  should  ho 
discusse.l  at  a  nieetin-.  and  the  mothers  shouM   be  urRed 
to  participate  freely  in  the  discussion  following  the  doctor's 
brief  lecture.      It   K'>es   without  saying'  that   their  questions 
and  remarks  should  be  ^iven  sxinpathetic,  respectful  attention 
_  The  sdiools  are  often  the  means  of  spreading,'  contaRious 
diseases  m  an  alarming'  manner,  and  anything  that  can  he 
done    to    teach    the    people    the    im}>ortan,'e    of    preycntion 
should    not    be    li,L:htly   ignored.      If   tlie   teacher   herself   is 
Ignorant,    she    should    not    hesitate    to    consult    a    physician 
promptly  in  any  ca.se  of  uncertainty. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  there  are  other  minor  infectious 
disea.ses   win.  h   are   the  outgrowth   of  gross   negkvt   of   the 
most  common  rules  of  health,  and  these  diseases  tiie  teacher 
IS  very  apt   to  meet  and  should  not  hesitate  to  eradicate 
eyen  at  tlie  risk  of  some  personal  inconvenience.     Sometimes 
whole  families  are  atTected  w,ih  vermin  or  skin  diseases  which 
might  easily  he  communicated  to  other  .  hildren  in  the  s,  hool 
These  :re  always  cases  that  need  to  he  treated  with   great 
skih  and  tact  and  m  a  i^ruate  manner.     The  mere  fact  that 
the  children  are  affected  shows  that  the  parents  are  ignor.ant 
or  careless,  or  both,  and  it  i-  ,|uite  possible  that  they  will 
not  care  to  he  reminded  of  tluir  ne.t^lect.     Still  the  tea'cher's 
duty  IS  clear;  the  remedy  lies  wit!:  the  j.arents  and  not  wuh 
t..e  children.     The  latter  should  not  suffer  mortitic^ation   for 
what   IS   not    their   own    i-ault.      .\    real    svm,,athv    with    t'^ 
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wav.  in  which  the  subject.  n..v  be  handled  with  the  parent^ 
■,  hovv^vcT.  n.n.t  be  made  to  understand  the  impera  r.c 
-c'ssity  f..r  a  d„T.  rent  cond.tion.  These  cases  of  nc^  ec 
""u./ frequent  than  fonnerly.  and,  in  most  cases,  there 
Z  anitar^ndes  tnade  by  schcx.l  ollicial.  wh,cn  cover  sv>d 
;!::H.r";cicI     These  ndes  the  tcaeher  may  ote  .1  she  Rnd. 

"  r^^</^T''  llcwpvcr  .hsatrrecable  the.e  cases  may  b..  the 
teaeher  shonhi  manage  then.  v..th  ^kdl  and  taet,  u.  onW 
i:  ::;  urc  immeduae  reforms  and  stdl  not  arouse  anta,on,sm 
an.iill  feehn..'  bv  the  d,s,  l-.ar.ue  ..f  an  unNveU  ome  dut> . 

4    A  paratus/   It  sometnnes  happe.,s  U,at  teaeh^rs  on  cr 

.   ..'h,,,!   bundnv  and   Imd  htlle  or  notlnn^   P-  ^vork   %vith. 

0™:ld'ytH:isd.eU,h.Wofseh,,olfun.ls.somet^^^^^^^ 


to 


.k    of    ai 


f    appreeiation    of   tne   need    of    proper   apparatus. 


sometnnes,  aiasl  beranse  the  school  aullK.rUi 


(Hseoura|.;e' 


and 


liave   become 
rendered    indiinrent    by    th.o    neglect    of 
prev,ous    teaehcrs   to   use   th.'   apparatus    provided,   or   ••ven 
o  take   proper  care  of  h.      It   ,s  the   duty  of   the  prnu -pa 
to  see  tllat^dl  apparatus  in   U.bm,dn,,.^ 


()    make 


for,  and  al-^o  to  encoura:^e  hts  teachers  t 
possdde  useof  >t.  In  buddings  havu.^  -  b-'  -•  t 
duty  devolves  upon  the  teacher.  It  >s  als„  n,u,h  to  the 
teacher's  .r.^ht  to  be  able  to  su,,e.t  u.expensne  ^va^s  of 
PLhn,  snnple  apparatus,  for  even  the  '-t  - :  hy 
sehool  districts  do  not  have  snthcent  money  to,  all  tiu.r 
;  :  R„on,s  <.f  the  fust,  second  and  third  .rades  should 
l.„  furnished  with  the  followu,^  apphane,.;  vvinle  n.ore  are 
(lisuable,  these  are  essential: 

a,    I'o.NTURS.       Any    teacher    would    prefer    a     po.ntc 
..„,,.rlv   n,ade,  hnished  w.th  a  rubber  tip  at  one  end  ami 
.  1    ,„k'at  the  otlu-.     But  such  is  not  an  actual  necessity. 
;;:r;;t     Lc'canbetin..d,.fnc,.e.sary.byalu.^^^^^^ 
with  smo<3th  bark  ami  of  a  sudable  s.ze  and  l.;nKth. 

(,>,  Kk.vskrs.  Those  are  often  poor  and  msutbc  ent  n 
number,  but,  fortunatelv,  their  place  tnay  be  supphod  b> 
,oft  old  cloth,  uhuh  can   be  dusted  and  washed  easd>. 
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(c)  Bi..\rKBOAED  Ci-RTAiN.  In  primary  rooms,  a  curtain 
that  may  be  used  to  cover  work  that  is  prepared  for  certain 
classes  to  use  at  certain  hours  only  is  a  gnat  convenience. 
It  may  be  made  of  any  wasliable  cotton  K'oods;  brass  rin-s 
may  be  sewed  to  the  top  hem,  a  cord  nui  through  these, 
and  the  ends  of  the  cord  fastened  to  hooks  in  the  wood- 
work at  the  upper  part  of  the  blackboard.  In  this  way 
the  hoard  is  not  at  all  injured  or  disti-^urcl,  and  the  eurta.'i 
may  be  pusnt-d  to  one  siile  when  nut  needed.  The  teaelier 
can  make  sueh  a  curtain  at  a  very  sli.i;:-,t  eo-,l,  and  its  eon- 
vcnicnee  will   many  times  repay   the  trouble. 

(d)  Cn.\KTS.  All  pr'niary  teachers  of  experienee  know 
and  other  subjects.  Many  teai  hers  have  al-o  learned 
the  value  and  cuiivenirni.e  of  charts  for  drill  work  in 
reading,  spelling;,  number,  phonies,  color,  nature  work 
that  charts  ot  their  own  making  are  in  mai-.y  eases  of 
j;reatcr  value  than  the  expensive  f).ies  fviniislied  by  pub- 
lishing houses  and  school  supply  lompanies.  because  tlu^y 
(an  b<'  ina<le  exailly  to  lit  th.e  needs  of  their  own  parucular 
schools. 

The  materials  needed  for  a  hom(>-nia.le  chart  are  a  ^ood 
supply  of  Inavy  mainla  paj-cr.  a  yard  of  strong;,  coarse, 
unbleached  linen  or  cotton,  some  brass  rin^s  and  a  ball  of 
heavy  e<ird.  Cut  the  maidla  paper  into  sheets  tlirce  fct 
by  two  feet,  c.r  two  ami  ;i  l;alf  fe.l  by  tv.o  f( .  t,  as  pri'fcrre  1. 
Take  one  of  these  for  the  outside  i  over  in  each  cist  mark- 
ing on  it  in  larj,'e.  heavy,  brush  letters  the  name  of  the  chart, 
as  >f(7/iiii:,   rih'iiiiS  or  .V/oii'cr. 

Rule  the  charts  faintly  with  a  lead  pcni  il  and  print  rows 
uf  words  or  tij^ures,  or  whatever  is  desired.  It  is  be>t  to  use 
a  brush  and  India  ink;  but  if  these  arc  not  easily  obt.iinable, 
use  a  very  h.cavy  markinj^  pen.  a  rtibber  p<-n,  or  a  soft  pine 
stii  k,  in  cases  of  emerj^cney,  and  very  black  ink— India  ink 
is  the  best.  The  main  thin^  is  to  have  the  printing  accurate, 
in  lar^e,  distim  t  letters,  to  prevent  eye  strain,  ai;d  to  h.ave 
the  (hart  n.at  as  w(  11  as  durable. 

Stcneils    and    rubber    alphabets    for    marking    may    be 
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obtamcd.  if  cl.-irM,   fro,,  .choc.l  book  publishers  and  fr,„n 

''^^::Xo^^^^^^^  chart  leaf  should  be  stron.ly  bou.d 

ihetopen.,         ,,_,.,,    ,,,-^.n   or   ciUon    mentioned— 

.,th   the   ^'■^^r'J^^;^':^  ^^,,  ,hich  two  bra.s  nn.s 

Wid   «....»-  for  L,km«  tK.c  vnn.u.  d,an»  arc  ..jcn 

t,„,ls  for  c.mstnu-tinn  work,  and    sueti   onur      m 

"  "'S.  .nd  P.-i.dU..s.     Kv,.ry    room    s!  "„M    have  a 

-.'u-on -.-'.^-Ttrur:^.;!^- ™:l::^ 

TlK,e    sh,..l.l    1;.    so    I'l— 1    ■;;'  ,;'°,.„       o,    .ours,.,    in   a 

,c.nd,..r'»  a„.....o„   "';■;■";;    ,    '„,„ ,,.,  ,„„.,„„,,  „„t 

|,„l  Bra.!..  r.,o„,  \H,t  U«   '^";'  ,„,,  ,„„,        ,.,,,.  ar,.i 

these  lew  are  a  rr.at  1"  T  ' '     '"',,„  ,. 'jAo  f<.r„. 

1       1  ■    t  ^•    « ',  I  ir    list'    tllC   i.nliirin    I'lj^U'     1-'-' 

should  be  sui.phed.  b>    t!..n   use 

tin-  r.a.Hr,,'  h;.lnt.     In  the  second  and  thud   .ra.U.       ^ 

number  of  I-mmUs  ear.   be  read. 

In  eit.es.  books  arc  usually  supplied  V<    '^V  '       ,  ..  ^,.,^, 
.        ,       ,    11  ,...„•■    iti>'     bv    .hslnbutmi;    ditUrent 

;;:.-;:!  :::::;r:»r..,..^o,u-;- ha. 
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s\iitable  for  the  children,  and  others  sliould  be  of  assistance 
in  nature  stuiiv  and  other  branches  of  the  course  of 
studv.  In  a  system  of  graded  schools,  the  selections  of 
these  books  usually  devolves  upon  the  superintendent,  prin- 
cijials  and  one  or  more  teachers  selected  from  the  different 

prades. 

In  small  towns  and  rural  districts,  the  matter  of  procur- 
ing a  library  may  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  teacher. 
When  confronted  with,  this  task,  she  should  first  of  all  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  parents;  this  can  usually  be  done 
through  the  children.  The  district  may  Iiave  a  fund  which 
can  be  used  for  [)urchasing  books,  but  if  it  has  not.  some 
other  means  must  be  devised  for  raismg  the  money.  A 
school  entertainment,  in  wl.ii  li  all  the  jnipils  take  part, 
and  to  which  a  small  admission  fee  is  charged,  may  be 
admissable  once  a  \ear,  or  once  a  term.  These  entertain- 
ments should  be  so  mana^^'cd  as  not  to  interfere  witli  the 
regular  work  of  the  school.  For  plans  and  m;!teriai  the 
teacher  should  consult  educational  journals,  or  books  pub- 
hsiicd  esiiecially  fur  the  pur])ose.  Some  phices  have  a  library 
fund,  and  this  may  be  drawn  ujion  to  supplement  the  local 
fund  raised  by  any  school. 

In  some  cities  an.l  in  some  lounties,  libraries  to  be  n-ad 
bv  the  I  hildrcn  arc  circulated  from  si  hool  to  s-  hool  or  fro-n 
distrii  t  to  distrn  t.  In  this  way  each  srhool  in  time  :s  sup- 
plied with  a  large  number  of  books.  There  are,  however, 
advantages  in  having  ;i  library  of  .  Inldren's  books  in  e.u  h 
^.  hiK,!.  Monty  to  pun  hase  a  library  may  o. ten  be  r..!--ed  by 
seh<Hil  entertainments. 

A  few  magazines  which  the  children  can  read  and  enjoy 
should  also  be  provided.  Tliird  grade  pupils  will  enjoy 
portions  of  such  periodicals  as  Tlw  World's  Llironult",  The 
nVf;^.''5  Progress  and  Wuh-  World  Ma^azmc,  while  other 
portions  can  be  read  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

Citutioits  (i)  Do  not  be  discouraged -f  you  do  not  obtain 
a  library  the  first  time  you  attempt  it.  In  schools  where 
such  fauhties  are  lucking,  the  communities  are  usually  slow 
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to  realize  their  necessity,  and  pcr.stent  cfto:-t  is  necessary 

(2)  Work  out  one  nec-1  before  .urtmR  upon  another. 
Be  aUvavs  v.ry  eaut.n.s  ab.nt  ealUng  upon  pupils 
cr  f.ll  I-  -on.v'  To  secure  a  workin,  eo.penU.on  . 
^;  ::^er,  ..  .t  ,n.els  a  pernianent  interest  :n  -h-1  a^^s 
Ih.le  asking  often  for  eontnluUions  „,  n.oney  causes  irnta 
tion  and  is  apt  to  frustrate  your  plans. 

Q^  The   teaduT  should   serure   the   aid   ol    h,.  r   i-npUs 

,.i  in.  funds  for  rea.ling  n.att.r  and  not  attempt  to  earry 

^'^urden  alone.     The  hoys  an,l  girls  always  ta.arn.. 

interest   in    whatever   costs    son>e    personal    saerUue    m    tac 

wav  of  monev,  time  or  cliorl. 

(-)  The  us.  of  the  rea .lir.g  t.ahle  nn,st  he  made  a  pru- 
iU,^-  to  be  earned,  and  not  all.,vvc:d  to  encroach  upon  regular 

and    nc.:^.apc.rs    carefully    and    to    ica.e    them    in    orderly 
arran^num   f,.  otliers  to  use  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

6.  Decorations.      H^     oojccis  ■       .      ,,      i„..niti- 

.^,.,  ,,  ,„i,„stc.r  to  the  clnhhs  innate  evavmg  t...r  the  beaut 
Z   \o  encurage  his  e.Torts  by  placing  on  e.lubition  spec.- 
^Lofhisl..twork,toredu.cMrnaneyandabsen^^^^^ 

,he  minimum,  to  elnnmate  all  that  is  1-^^,  ^-'/ ik  unl 
to  make  the  school  seem  more  attractive  and  horn  1 U.,  and 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  re!.n..mcnt  and  good  taste. 

^,0  underlying  prna  iples  of  such  decoration  miist  J^ 
harmony,   simplicity,   appropriateness,   w,  h   ^^-^'^'^     ^^ 

arran.  emc-nt.  The  decorations  should  be  adapted  .o  the 
"a^";:f  the  year  and  to  the  gr.de  of  pupiW  for  whom  they 

"^rTl^le     when    decrat.on    is    attempted    at    all,    the 

tendncv    is    to    decorate    overmuch    and    to    introduc-e    too 

m  u      Iri-H  colors.     In  siuh  eases  the  result  is  a  c-rowded, 

n  ^J^  n-ran..e  which  gives  a  general  .onse  ot  tussiness 

n^res,'.     Therefore,  one  of  tl-.irst  things  to  re.nenbc^ 

;.  ,„  lc..,vo  i.lentv  of  re.tful  spaces  for  the  eye  to  dNVell  upon 
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when  the  mind  and  nerves  have  l)ec'0!no  wctry  from  long- 
continued  ettort. 

(a)  CoLOR-SciiKMF-.  Tb.c  most  rc";tful  loiu-  roinr  for  a 
schoolroom  is  a  dull  gre^n.  It  imssihle,  instead  oi  Llack- 
boards  there  should  be  boards  of  a  dark  j^reen,  which  makes 
a  U'ss  glaring  contrast  with  the  wliite  crayon.  The  side 
walls  sho\dd  be  ui  ligl-.t  olive  and  the  ceiling  white,  faintly 
tinted  with  green.  Window  shades  of  a  liglit  olive  color 
would  complete  the  foundation  vclnv  ■.'(  heme  and  make  a 
neutral  tint  that  would  jikasjuitly  harmonize  with  almost 
any  brighter  color. 

(b)  HoKDKRs.  For  Scptein.her,  a  narrow  border  across 
the  top  of  the  blackboard  rcprc^cnlin.g  a  -mion  of  golden- 
rod  and  asters  may  be  made  in  colored  crayon.  For  October, 
the  border  may  be  autuiim  IcaN'cs.  X(j\-eniber  may  liave 
o;ik  lea\cs  and  acf^rns,  stalks  and  ears  of  i  (jrn,  and  so  on. 
For  these  borders,  inexpensive  steiK  ils  may  be  procured,  if 
the  teacher  has  not  the  time  or  skill  to  draw.  (Jften  real 
leaves  and  other  cjbj<'i  ts  may  Ix'  used  in  appropriate  designs. 

When  there  is  Imt  a  limited  amotmt  of  board,  it  must 
be  kept  for  work  alone.  In  th.,11  ca>i',  the  eo\etcd  bit  of 
seasonable  color  may  be  suiiplird  by  making  a  calendar  in 
colors,  from  large  sheets  of  heavy  manila  [uiper,  the  same 
as  that  used  for  charts,  using  a  whoU'  pai;e  for  ea(  h  mrnith. 
At  the  left  ^ide  place  an  appropi-iate  design  and  i  arry  the 
same  idea  across  the  top  and  partly  down  the  right  side  in 
a  narrow  borilcr.  Tin-  IctOrs  a'.d  tii'urcs  shcndd  be  Lirge 
and  distitKt,  that  they  may  be  easily  read  in  any  part  of 
the  room. 

(c)  PicTi'RKs.  No  schoolroom  seems  complete"  witliotit 
pictures,  and  yet  no  pictures  are  far  better  than  bad  ones; 
hence,  the  choice  of  pi<  tiires  should  be  go\-enied  by  good 
taste,  suitability  of  su!ijei  t  and  .idaj'talion  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils. 

In  piiniary  rooms,  pasnii  tilarly,  the  pictures  should  be 
of  a  restful  c  har;n  ter  or  sucji  as  from  their  action  element 
give  a  pleasantly  e.xh.ilaraiing  elTect — never  those  that  arouse 
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.r  rnmbativcness  or  general  unrest.    The  pictures 
sorrow,  anRcr,  combativcnesb  ur  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

s  r  rr  ;:■ ";-  ^r»,-.. ■ 

combines   any    ot    tiuse  ^ 

to  use  in  primary  school,  are  the  followmg.' 

Can'<  You  Talk?— lUmes. 
Baby  .V/wur/.— Vandyke, 
fami/y  0/  CarZfs  /.-Vandyke. 
/•>.en<is  A'ra-,  Puisy.— Kauffman. 

rfce  Li«/f  iVurif.— V.jn  Dn  mm. 
fr.V«di  or  f,.«/'-C.  Hurton  Darbcr. 
four  Kitons.-  -T.  Adam. 
PUiymaU-^.-W.  Mrrlc. 
n?  .\/<i<i<m«a  (./  the  C/wir.-Kai.bad. 
T;.e  Jl/.i<i<>««*J.-Von  Bodeiihauscn. 

The  Jl/(i(i(mna.— Munll.K 

an-.st  B/«si>'g  i'«'«  Childrcn.-\  ogcl. 

("Ai/ci'i  //ci'i-— Vugel. 

r;.e  Little  Slu-pherdess.-yhm^^r 

A   Feather  in  Grandmother's  t.^-J-hn  Morgan. 

Ctrl  U'th  Z,i7,jr.(.— Mill^'S- 

Cou'S  .n  5umm.T.-l-:.  V^mMar.^:^;^ .,      ,  ^^.^  ,,; 
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Cou's  ill  June. — Aupuvtc  Rnnhciir. 

/'/.jvi.i^  li,ill.—V.  D\r.rak. 

Mi^s  ISou'U-s. — Sir  Josluia  Reynolils. 

Littli-  Siimucl. — Sir  Ji^^luia  ReyrmUis. 

A  Xoblc  Chiiri^i-r. — Kcsa  Hnnlii-ur. 
♦r/(t'  Horse  Fair.  —  Rusa  Bonhour. 
*C'hiiiti^ii<.^  I\i\turi\ — Rcisa  Bunliour. 
♦.4 11  ('/./  Momirih. — Rosa  Bonheur. 
*Tlie  lMkr.—Ci,r>'t. 

/Ajirv  of  Children. — Corot. 
*lMiiJscufc  (wliile  birches). — Corot. 
*A7/iV  /A-aiii.— Min.iis. 
*Tlie  Princes  in  the  Tinrer. — Millai-;. 
♦Mi.V  I'riains.  —  Sir  Fro'lfrick  Lt?ighton. 
*Lctty.—S\r  Frf(k'rii.k  I.cigliton. 
^Aurora. — GuiJo  Rtiii. 
*Aiii;rli'  Heads. — Corr(.'^,'gio. 
*The  Crities.-- I.ancIsccT 
*Deer.-'  LancKci-r. 
*ijld  Tcmcraire  (N'clson';;  fl.ip-'^hipl, — Turner. 

All  in  the  forc^oinj^  list  are  [laintiii^'s  wb.ic  h  may  ho  had 
in  black  and  white  reprodiuliotis.  Lists  and  i)ri(  es  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Hustim,  Mass.;  C.  P. 
Brown  &  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sonle  Art  Co..  Bcjston,  Mass.; 
The  Art  Education  Comjiany,  Cliica^o,  and  otliers.  It  is 
suqirising  how  many  tine  pii  tures  may  be  obtained  at  a 
triflin;:,'  expense. 

After  the  pictures  are  chosen,  care  should  be  t.akcn  to 
have  them  hung  in  a  favorable  light  and  where  the  chiulren 
of  the  room  can  enjoy  them  most. 

Cantii'us.  (i)  The  use  of  pictures  on  Biblical  sid)jects 
shouhi  be  guarded  so  that  no  religious  sentiment  will  bo 
antagonized;  especially  is  liiis  caution  necessary  in  s<hools 
composed   very   largely   of  Jewish   ehildreii. 

(2)  Xo  picture  should  be  chosen  for  the  schoolroom 
merely  because  it  is  among  those  calleil  "(lassie."  Be  sure 
that  it  {)OSsesses  the  needed  characteristics,  and.  if  it  does, 
give  it  to  the  children  whetb-cr  it  was  done  by  "  an  old  master" 
or  by  a  more  modem  artist. 

(j)  A%"oid  battle  scenes  and  sucli   pictures  as   Tlif   Par- 
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,/,.,„„   /.   Ruins.   Thr  Death  of  AM  an-l   The  Laoco.n.   for 
U.y    pro,Uue    saadcning    thouglas,    unrest    and    even    .a.- 

''"arOT.FR    DKrnRAT.nxs,       Fn.m    time    to    time    new 

spe  imens  of  the  work   -lone   by   the   .ehool  sl^ouM   be   pu 

nUlenee.  ehan.in,  often  e.^..^  to  avoH^_^.>nn   .U^ 


(Uist   an>l    rubbisii, 


than    which^   nothing;   can   be    drearier 


"  S  :  '  . "s  <>f  ^vrittc.n  work,  drawn.,  and  penn,ansh,p 
.h^  b  pr..rv.d  as  an  onc.ouraKenu.nt  to  pamstaknj, 
S;  on  tl  .  pan  of  the  hUle  ones.  So.  also,  w>U.  band,- 
ti.  Sash.i.rtan.:  n.av  -asily  be  constructed  frotn  the 
d'-ins  n.ade  fron.  eolo-vd  papers.  Another  style  may  b 
t:  bv  .trinun...  alten.atoy.  large  kindergarten  ..-olored 
.  .;.„l  .,^-,Nvs  c-ut  into  len,ths  of  one  or  two  nu  h.s. 
^"'■t   '"'.''■•'  ,   .,,,„,  ,,„.  PnvcT  sash  of  the  witnlows 

:  S,l.m..^.  of  wcavn,..  s..wing.  paper  foldmg,_cnttn,g 
:r  .ariig  mav  be  grouped  to  advantage  and  used  n.  ™. 
".U.l.:.  Th.  fa,  t  that  pupils  know  the,r  work  m.^sn, 
,,  ,,.„rate  the  runn,    w,1l  stnnulate  them  togreater  el  ort 

A  few  growing  plants,  Oowers  in  the,r  season,  are  a^w^ 
in    ..,od    ta.te,    but   these   nn>st  be   properly   cared    tor   and 
neve^  allowed  to  die  of  negleet.  else  the  underlying  purpose 

■R-i'l  be  wholly  dcfc'ati'd.  . 

\tln.    "^Remend-er  that  the  first  requisite  ,n  pro.lue- 
ing  an  attractive  schoolroom  .s  clean.liness,  with  an  orderly, 
svst.n-.aic   arrangement  of  books  and   app.aratus. 
-      ,     The  second  den.and  is  f,.r  freedom,  space;  overcrowd- 
ing produces  a  sort  of  mental  breathlessness  and  .mtates 

""/.Tnannoninus  results  are  produced  by  proper  color- 
schemes,  snnphedy.  pleasing  arrangemeia  an.l  entire  appro- 
priatene-  .,f  d.coratic.ns.  .^^  ^^^ 

(4)    \t  lea'^t  one  Canaiban   tlag  sn^iiio  an. a. 
schoolroom,  o.cupymu  a  plaee  ,4- honor. 

<,,  Remember    to    change    often    Irum    one    exhibit    to 
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another  in  t'ncsc  sporimens  of  liandicraft,  and  be  careful 
to  avoid  "iussy"  ctTL-cls. 

When  the  above  conditions  are  "ompliod  with,  every 
one  will  be  pleasin;.;ly  impressed.  The  schoolroom  remains 
a  workroom,  but  tliere  is  the  same  subtle  sense  of  refine- 
ment, good  taste  and  cheeriness  that  one  feels  when  enteriii.i^ 
a  well-ordered  house  that  is  the  home  of  cultured,  retined 
peopile  with   higli   ideals  of  life. 

7.  Organization.  A  good  beginning  is  essential  to  success, 
and  the  tirst  day  is  tlie  most  imjiortant  day  of  the  term. 
You  should  plan  carefully  for  this  day,  and  be  prepared  to 
start  the  ])upils  in  their  work  without  delay.  If  your  class 
includes  oidy  a  tirst  grade,  you  will  of  necessity  have  to 
devote  most  of  the  tirst  session  to  welcoming  the  little  people 
and  making  them  feel  at  liome  in  their  new  surroundings. 
If  you  !  ave  a  second  or  a  third  grade,  learn  before  the 
beginning  of  school  what  lessons  to  assigiT  each  class,  and 
make  these  assignments  immediately  after  the  opening 
exercises.  You  can  then  go  quietly  about  the  room  and 
take  the  names  of  the  pupils.  In  grades  where  pupils  can 
write,  this  should  be  done  by  tlistributing  slips.  If  these 
slips  are  of  uniform  size,  they  can  be  arranged  on  a 
large  sheet  of  cardboard,  so  that  each  slip  occupies  on 
the  cardboard  a  position  corresponding  to  the  seat  of 
the  pupil  in  the  room.  By  consulting  this  plan  of  tlie 
room,  you  can  learn  the  names  of  the  pu|)ils  with  little  or 
no  efTort. 

Determine  how  you  are  to  call  and  dismiss  classes,  and 
what  si,gnals  you  are  to  use  for  directing  tlie  general  move- 
ments of  the  school;  then  make  use  of  these  devices  from 
the  beginning. 

Adopt  the  program  of  your  predecessor  until  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  school  enables  you  to  make  one 
which  will  be  permanent,  and  plan  for  such  other  work  as 
you  think  will  be  needed.  These  duties  can  all  be  summed 
up  in   the  following  rule; 

Before  oitcriii^  your  schoolritom  k)i.'\.'  definitdy  u'hat  you 
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arc  f^rmc  to  do.  hmv  yn,i  arc  gotn^  to  do  it,  and  ulio,  you  are 

poi'n^'  ti>  do  it.  .  . 

8  Helpers.  Book,  an-l  pen  ils  may  he  very  qnu  kly  and 
quietly  .Ustnbuted  by  helpers  ap,>-nnte.l  for  the  purpose. 
These  helpers  may  serve  for  a  week,  be  then  publicly  thankc<l 
for  their  scrviees  and  relieved  by  other  .hiUren,  wl.o  arc 
appointed  in  their  tun.  t.i  serve  for  a  ^veek.  They  a^^'-^t 
the  teacher  in  variour  v^a^s  in  the  details  of  the  sc  nool  !  ou.e- 
keepinj^  outside  of  the  janitor's  regular  duties. 

General  good  feeling  may  be  secured  by  choos.n-  helper-; 
on  Tridav  aft.^rnoon  each  week  from  tnose  who  have  provt-d 
thcmselv'cs  faithful  and  trustworthy.  The  teacher  may 
make  her  appointmen'  in  such  words  as,  Joan.  HeKn. 
Sarah  and  Henrv  are  among  those  who  have  been  part.c- 
ularlv  faithful  (or  courteous)  this  week,  and  I  appoint  these 
four 'as  hclpcTS  for  next  week."  This  iT^ht  spirit  may  also 
be  induced  bv  such  '.  ims  as  Lucy  Lan  om's  "  Han.  s  t.-at 
bless  are  blest,"  and  Eaward  Everett  HaU's  "  Lend  a  hand. 

Caution.  Ch.ildren  should  never  be  forced  to  serxo  in 
any  suth  capacity,  nor  alU.uvd  to  look  upon  such  an  appoint- 
ment save  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

9  Program.  The  pm-ram  is  the  working  plan  for  ca.  h 
day  of  the  school:  it  governs  tea.  her  and  i-ui^il  alike.  In 
Section  7  we  suggested  that  a  temporary  progTam  be  arranged 
and  followed  until  a  permanent  program  could  be  made. 
This  permanent  program  shouM  be  m  readiness  betnre  the 
end  of  the  first  week.  Undue  neglect  in  this  matter  ,s  liable 
seriously  to  atteet  the  .lis.ipline  of  the  school  and  to  uitcr- 
fere  with  the  best  progress  of  the  pupils. 

(U  Points  to  iuc  Consu-eked.  In  or<hr  that  a  re.ally 
satisfac  tory  prorratn  m:.y  be  made,  the  teadur  must  give 
deep  tl-.ought  to  the  answering  of  certain  underlying  ques- 
tions whose  relative  claims  must  be  properly  adjusted.  L^omc 
of  tliese  questions  are  recurrent  and  %vill  need  to  be  con- 
sidered again  and  again  in  th.e  application  of  th-  program, 
as  well  as  in  Its  original  construction.  The  cuestions  to 
whuh   we  refer  are   tlie   foil  .wing. 
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(i)  How  many  grades  arc  there  in  the  room' 

(2)  How  many  subjects  arc  there  to  he  taii^'ht? 

(3)  How    much    time    can    he    allowed    for    each    subject 


daily  ? 

(4)  How  much  time  can  be  pvcn  to  each  recitation' 

(5)  What  subjects  are  best  suited  to  the  fon-nfMin' 

(6)  What  suVjjecl  ■  are  best  assij^'ned  *'j  the  afternoon' 

(7)  How  lon>^  shall  the  recesses  be? 

(8)  When  are  they  to  oi( ur? 

(9)  When  may  there  be  other  periods  of  relaxation  and 
rest' 

(10)  Of  what  leneth  shouM  these  be' 

(11)  What  kind  of  work  may  be  jmividiMl  for  pupils  who 
arc  not  reeitini:' 

(b)  Gradi.s  in  a  Room.  In  closely  j.:rade(l  city  schools, 
it  is  ^;enerally  arran^^-ed  to  have  but  one  K^ade  in  a  room, 
but  this  one  ^'raik'  cuiuains  from  thirty-five  to  seventy 
pupils,  thirty-five  being  less  than  the  average  number  and 
seventy  considerably  mo-e  than  the  average.  Except  in 
the  largest  cities,  where  it  seems  imjiossiblc  to  pro\ide 
properly  for  the  rapidly  imreasing  numlier  of  pupils  in  the 
primary  grades,  superintendents  try  to  assign  nut  more  than 
forty  pujiils  to  one  teacher.  Exyierienccd  teachers  are  able 
to  handle  that  number  with  a  fair  (k'gree  of  comfort  and 
success.  In  most  instances,  two  clas.^es  of  twenty  <;ich 
are  tnade,  one  division  reciting  while  the  cjther  is  occuiiied 
with  some  fonn  of  quiet  work. 

In  schools  having  more  than  two  grades  in  a  nKjm,  the 
prolilcm  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  However,  in  stich 
a  room  only  one  <iivision  to  a  grade  is  necessary.  In  plan- 
rir'g  a  program  fur  siuh  a  room,  care  slionld  be  taken  to 
gi\c  each  gr.ide  an  equal  sh.are  of  the  teailu-r's  time,  and 
to  provide  all  pupils  with  work  for  evcr>'  period  of  the  tlay. 
The  distribution  of  tiiui'  (.-in  be  arrani'cd  by  giving  the 
lower  gTudes  sliort  rec  itaiioii  periods,  and  a  eorrcspondiiigly 
larger  number  of  re<itations.  When  the  recitations  are 
arranged,  the  study  j-ciio.Is  ,  ;i'i  be  planned,  wit'iout  dilhculty. 
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(r)  nxur.R  CoN-sinrRATioN..  Tl-c  subjerts  to  be  aught 
an.l  ihc  nun.bcr  of  .  lu^s.s  .oc.s^ary  are  a.tcrmnu-1  by  t..e 
course  of  stu.lv.  Courses  of  study  are  n.  sucn  general  use 
that    siurifu-    .hrectious    eoneeniing    these    matters    are    not 


necessary 


Most  s.  b.onls  a!s(_) 


keep  a  classification  register. 


;i,i;i>  eontams  a  statement  of  tue  ^vork  of  each  pupil.     Tins 
rceister  Ih.e  teacher  leaves  for  her  sue  essor  ^vhenever  a  cliange 
occurs    and   fmn;  it  the  incoming  teacher  is  able  to  obtain 
such   intnrmation   as  vsill  enable  her  to  classify  her  school. 
Cn.'-ii      The  rv.le  shouM  hv  to  follow  the  program,  in 
,11  lis  details.  couMicntioudy,   day  by  day.     The  deviation 
i.  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  should  Occur  only  as  condi- 
tions chan.'c  to  nuike  the  deviation  a  necessity.     The  inex- 
perienced tea,  her  v,ni  hnd  tlat  to  vary  the  program  is  the 
e,.i,.st    possible   solution    for   many   a   ditVuulty,   but   there 
an.  eomparauvelv   few  cas<-;  in   which   it  is  reahy  justit.ed. 
No  matter  how  muM,  the  P  a.  her  fc  Is  thai  a   lew  mmutes 
more   w..uld    make    the   lesson    she    is   conducting   a    perfect 
one    and  that  to  stop  her  work  on  the  moment  is  to  inter- 
fere' with    it,   vet  the  rights  of  the   pupils  oulMde   this  par- 
ticular c  hes  demand  fan'  c-onsideration.    Th.is  caution  should 
not  be  carried  too  far.     If  it  is  verv  evident  that  a  change 
in   proi'r.am  will  be  to  the  ad.vantage  of  n,any  pupils,  then 
the  teacher  should  b..  brave  enough   to  vary  the  rul,..      As 
a  teacher  gains  in  experience  she  will  be  surpnse.l   to  fmd 
how  bv  previous  preparation  and  platming  ot  work  she  c^an 
almost'  wb.olly  eliminate  the  neces.Mty  of  any  ^'rcat  number 

of  changes.  .     ,      _,  1 

10  Recesses.  Ti...  time  for  recesses,  their  length,  and 
whether  tiuv  arc.  to  be  mdoors  e.r  out,  will  l)e  dele^rrnmecl 
birgcly  bv  local  conditions.  Young  childreMi  should  have  a 
recess  of 'at  least  ten  minutos,  and  fit.  en  minutes  is  better 
stUl.  if  the  time  can  be  fotmd.  This  long  recess  should  oc  cur 
in  the  middle  of  each  half-day  se-ssion.  Whencve-  possible^ 
all  louR  recesses  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  Short 
ren  periods  between  recitations  prevent  fatigue  and  cause 
the  pupils  to  work  more  vigorously,  hence  they  are  m  every 
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rc"=pcrt  bonofioial.  They  shoiil'!  not  cxrcT'l  on^  or  two 
niinmcs  in  k'li^^ih.  For  fxercist's  whirli  may  be  usi.  i  hi  these 
periods,  sec  \'olumc  One,  })ai;es  175-1S6. 

Cautu'iis.  (i)  Sih  h  ^'atnes  as  juiVipiii^,'  the  mpe.  "snap 
the  whip"  am'  the  like  must  be  carefully  watcheil,  to  pre- 
vent oviT-exerlion,  auilents  aii'I  other  injurinus  results. 

(2)  In  imleinent  weather,  the  out'ioor  ^';:nu's  must  be 
dispensed  witli  and  i^'ames  suited  to  indoors  must  bo  sub- 
stituted. Tliese  should  be  varied,  as  aeti\'e  as  may  be,  but 
not  su(  h  as  will  damaj^c  the  sohnol  pr<'piTty. 

(0  The  rcTess  beiii^'  a  neees^ity  Inr  the  jirescrvation  of 
h(-altli,  no  pupil  should  lie  dipriwd  of  it.  Hut  for  flagrant 
and  rej)eated  violations  of  the  pKiyerouiui  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, he  may  be  imnpehiMl  to  take  I'.is  rertss  i-iitirclv  hy 
liinisdj  until  he  is  once  niore  wilHsig  to  conduct  himself  in 
aceor<lance  with  prescrilxd  regulations.  The  rrci'':s  is  his 
right,  hiis  p'hvsii.il  neies-ity  and  tlie  tc.acluT's  p''otcction. 

(4)  If  the  School  is  imder  your  charge,  be  ■  mi  tiie  play- 
ground at  re(  ("is  and  take  an  a( live  and  sympathetic  part 
in  all  the  games.  At  llie  same  time  be  alert  to  pre\(iit 
accidents,  imposilitjns  upon  ti.c  wcukir  pupils  atid  other 
imjirrtpx  r  i  (indiu  t . 

11.  Work  for  Pupils  Not  Reciting.  Until  the  f!  :'  1 
enters  School  he  is  able  to  hnd  expression  for  his  owrfluw- 
i"g  ac  ti\-ity  in  a  thousatid  sj'ontaneous  wa_\'s.  It  imw 
be(()ints  the  teacher's  problem  t'l  turn  this  si  me  at  tivity 
into  cduealional  eliannels  and  tu  pre\'ent  a  los.s  of  happi- 
ness to  the  pujiils  in  so  doing. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  prnVilcm  ha=;  never  yet  been 
solved  v.ith  perfect  success,  since  it  involves  some  of  t!ic 
most  diihcull  questions  in  the  whole  siibject  uf  child  educa- 
tion. Consi'leration  for  the  rights  of  others  imposes,  of 
necessity,  s(jme  restraint  upon  the  individual:  hence,  the 
child  can  no  longer  have  the  perfei-t  freedom  of  his  ante- 
school  days.  I$ut  his  physical  well-being  will  sufTer,  and 
the  joy  of  existence  become  largely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
under  a  restraint  that  is  .slendy  imposed  or  harshly  enforced. 
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How.  then,  sliall  we  find  employment  for  that  craving  activity 
of  mind  a'r.i  bo.iy,  employment  that  will  be  valuable  and 
intercst^l},^  not  too  restrained  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too 
noisy  on  tlic  other? 

These  become  the  real  qviC!:tions:  (a)  IIow  to  make  th.e 
transition  from  homo  to  s.hool  life  so  natural,  easv  and 
pleasant  that  the  school  becomes  a  place  of  happii  .  for 
the  child,  and  at  tlie  same  tiine  teaches  him  j,'radtiaily  the 
willing  restraint  that  rises  from  a  noble  self-control,  bom 
of  a  desire  to  treat  others  fa.r-lv  and  to  win  the  love  and 
appnA-al  of  his  teacher:  (b)  h-.w  to  keep  his  time  employed 
all  the  while  in  a  mar.r.er  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
recitation  j^erifMl,  to  t.  .irh  the  musrles  to  obey  th.e  will 
promj.tly  an.l  skilfvilly,  i.e.,  U<  tram  the  c\c  to  .sec,  ihc  hand 
to  do:  (c)  how  to  lultivate  good  taste,  to  imukate  respei  t 
for  labor  and  the  laborer,  to  sli.ari-en  his  p,;rceptio!is  and 
th.e  power  of  discriininati<in,  to  develop  a  h-altliy  moral 
sense,  to  nnder  the  child  self-helpful  and  create  m  him  a 
real  tlesire  to  help  others. 

All  this  and  more  is  to  bo  accomplished,  and  quite  largely 
through  the  occupations  that  the  teacher  assigns  to  till  the 
time  outside  of  the  re:.:ul;ir  recitation  i.eriod.  These  occupa- 
tions, of  course,  eover  the  busy  work,  and  ;ill  tlic  readings, 
games,  marches,  sonv-s  and  whatever  is  chosen  for  the 
period's  of  relaxaticjn  and  recreation,  both  indoor  and  out- 
door. 

Cautions,  (t)  Do  n-^t  ex[HHt  to  accomjilish  everything 
in  a  day,  a  wc^ek,  a  month  uv  a  year.  Be  satislle.l  with  your 
ftTorts  if  you  see  a  gradu.al,  cheerful  turning  towards  the 
ideals  you  are  trying  to  insiiire. 

(j)  R.'membcr  tliat  the  cliild  is  growing,  that  both 
mental  c.:id  physical  powers  are  too  weak  to  endure  con- 
eentrated  etTort  for  more  t!  m  brief  periods  without  cliange. 
If  you  fail  to  kee5>  this  in  mind,  the  fatigue  and  disrelish 
whiJi  paralyze  further  elTorts  will  seize  your  pupils. 

(0  Remember  that  genuine  fun  is  a  thing  not  only 
relished    by    the   child,    but    needed    to   balance    the    periods 
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of  real  work  and  serious  application.  It  afTords  the  same 
relaxation  to  the  mental  powers  that  a  game  full  of  activity 
does  to  tlie  muscles. 

"A  littli'  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  rclisheil  hy  the  t)t.'st  of  men," 

and  how  much  more  by  children! 

(4)  "Variety  is  the  spice  of  life"  to  mature  people,  and 
to  children  a  necessity,  for  tlie  reasons  already  given.  Chil- 
dren will  welcome  infinite  repetition  of  favorite  K^mcs  or 
songs,  but  when  minds  or  bodies  feel  fatigue,  interest  flags, 
and  some  other  thing  must  he  given — not  necessarily  a 
new  tiling,  but  a  (.hangc  from  the  last  one.  Lines  of  suit- 
ablt;  occupations  are  given  under  scpa-ate  topics  in  various 
parts  of  this  v.-ork. 

12.  The  Friday  Program.  The  program  for  Friday  fore- 
noon remains  unchangcii  in  all  respects,  and  usually  until 
after  recess  in  the  afternoon  the  daily  order  is  followed. 
There  may,  properly,  be  a  deviation  in  th.e  character  of  tlie 
recitations,  using  the  time  for  reviews  in  the  dil'icrent  sub- 
jects, instead  of  giving  entirely  new  lessons.  Oral  spelling 
may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  written  spelling,  and  the 
teacher  may  till  t!ie  time  with  words  cliosen  from  all  that 
have  been  previously  learned.  A  literature  period  in  which 
all  the  pupils  jiartii  i['ate  should  be  a  regular  feature  of 
Friday  afternoon.  One  or  two  children  froiti  each  class  may 
be  chosen  a  week  in  advance  to  rcail  to  liie  school  some 
interesting  short  ariirle,  sf'ry  or  otherwise,  in  prose  or  verse; 
others  may  be  (.Imsen  to  give  suitable  det  lamations;  ami  the 
school  may  recite  in  concert  the  literary  selections  previously 
learned.  The  geiurd  science  lesson  should  be  made  par- 
ticularly interesting,  and  the  time  for  the  lesson  in  olor 
work,  paper  folding,  sewing,  weaving  and  the  like,  extended. 

Friday  after:  ion  may  well  be  the  establisb.ed  visiting 
day  for  parents  and  friends,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
render  them  the  courtesies  d.ue  to  guests  on  all  occasions. 
The  favorite  songs,  games,  marches  and  other  items  of  like 
nature  should  be  made  prominent  as  a  ilesirable  part  of  the 
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excrrisc^,  and  every  <levicc  used  to  make  the  time  an  espe- 
cially happy  one. 

If  these  or  similar  plans  are  carried  out  in  sinnt  and 
in  tnith,  then  no  half  day  of  all  the  weik  will  be  a 
more  potent  faclnr  in  the  education  of  tlie  children,  and 
through  its  ])lcasant  features  the  much-n.-vdrd  1"':id  l>et\vcen 
hunie  and  school  will  he  ;.:rcaily  stren-ihened.  M-.r.Mv.r, 
the  pupils  will  ^'o  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  rcfre-hiil 
and  made  hajipy  hy  this  little  ^'ala  time,  which  is,  really, 
the  Icf^itimatc  out-rowth  of  a  week  (jf  rcciuired  work 
faitlifully  done,  but  wliich  comes  to  them  more  in  the 
li-lit  of  a  well-earned  reward  wearing  the  guise  of  a  partial 

holiday. 

Caittiovs.  (i)  Never  allow  the  Friday  aftenioon  exercises 
to  extend  beyond  the  usual  dosing  time;  it  is  better  to  make 
a  practice  of  closing  a  few  minutes  earliir.  Huwever,  in 
some  distriiis  public  sentiment  will  not  permit  earlier  clos- 
ing, there  b.  ing  a  general  sentiment  that  the  teacher  should 
earn  her  salary  by  working  full  hours.  However  false  such 
an  idea  may  lx\  it  destrvcs  respect  tuUi!  the  teach.er  has 
had  time  to  ch;inge  public  feeling. 

(2)  The  children  sliould  be  made  to  feel  that  the  enter- 
taining Friday  afternoon  jirogram  calls  for  as  nuich  honest 
effort  and  is  .as  <ngnitii'd  a  part  of  the  week's  schooling  as 
any  other.  If  the  exercises  are  undenaken  in  the  right 
spirit  and  are  carried  out  as  pcrfii  tly  as  the  diildren's  ability 
will  permit,  they  are  h.clpful;  bni  if  there  is  a  general  letting- 
up,  a  feeling  tliat  the  time  does  not  count  for  much  and 
that  the  c.xcn  ises  mig'r.t  just  as  well  be  oinitted,  then  it  is 
far  better  to  ih-'>ontmue  them. 

13.  Special  Days.  These  are  days  set  apart  for  marking 
some  evict  or  interest  of  parti,  ular  imyiortan.e,  as  Bird 
D.iv.  .\rbor  Day,  llmpm-  n,iy.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
birthiiays  of  great  authors,  artists,  inventors  and  philan- 
throi.ists,  SiKh  days  have  become  e'<tabli<' ed  fai  ts  in  so 
many  sJiool^  that  a  detailed  aiiount  of  l.o.-.  tu  celebrate 
them   is   nut   needed   lure. 
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In  a  number  of  states  booklets  ami  otlier  appropriate 
literature  are  sent  oiit  yearly  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  suggesting  helpful  programs,  poems, 
stories,  songs  and  decorations  to  be  used  on  Arl'or  Day  and 
on  Bird  Day.  In  addition  to  these  aiiis,  similar  lielp  for  the 
other  special  days  will  be  lound  in  books  published  for  that 
particular  ])urposc  by  C.  W.  Bardeen  &  Co,,  Syracu-^t',  X.  V.; 
Milton  Bradley  &  ("<>.,  Sprin.gfield,  Mass.;  A.  Flanagan  Com- 
])any,  Cliicago;  Educational  Publishing  Conii)any,  Chicago, 
and  many  others  wlio  deal  in  school  supj)Iie3  and  school 
literature.  Such  books  contain  abcjut  all  the  help  any  teacher 
need';  and  are  not  only  comprehcnsi\-e,  but  inexpensive, 
as  well.  Study  first  what  _\'<itir  own  prii\-ini c  issues.  In  usiii:' 
bdoks  fruni  the  United  St;iti  s  substitute  t'.iiuiiiian  seiei  tiuns. 

14.  The  Tlecitation.  (a)  PfRPosi;.  There  are  still  many 
liaehcrs  wiio  appear  to  think  that  the  sole  purjjose  of  tlie 
recitation  is  to  test  the  {>upirs  prejiaration  of  the  subjei  t 
or  portion  of  a  subject  tliat  has  been  assigned  to  him  fur 
study. 

This  is  a  mistaken  notion,  h.ov.-ewr.  While  a  portion  of 
the  recitation  period  should  be  de\'oted  to  testing  tlie 
thorouglmess  cf  preparation,  otlier  and  liighcr  ends  are  to 
be  acconiplislu'd.  Tlie  teacher  nuist  discover  whetlier  the 
pupil  undtrstands  the  relation  that  the  present  lesson  has 
to  those  tliat  have  ]ireeeded  it:  s'lc  tnust  also  dis(o\er  how 
much  of  the  new  lesson  has  become  a  [>art  of  the  pupil's 
permanent  sto<-k  of  knowledge,  i.e.,  how  much  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  new  lesson  he  has  grasped  and 
assimilated;  and,  iinally,  her  cpiestions  during  the  recitation 
must  be  such  as  to  bring  out  tht?  thinking  jiowers  of  the 
pupil  and  .show  him  th.e  relation  tlie  lesson  be.ars  to  himself. 

(b)  Thi:  Pl.w.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  say 
that  the  recitation  itself  consists  of  the  introduction,  the 
development,  the  drill  and  the  summary. 

The  lutn'dHLtinti  .should  always  be  brief,  ])ertinent,  and  a 
pre])aratioTi  for  the  new  lessen;  in  other  Wor'is,  the  intro- 
duction   funus    the    connecting    link    between    the    previous 
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lesson  aiul  the  new  ono.  Wlicn  a  rortion  of  tho  subject  has 
already  been  tau-lu,  the  introduction  should  be  a  rapid 
review  of  thai  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  the  new  lesson 
depends.  Frequently  two  or  tliree  (luestions  clearly  put  wdl 
be  a'l  that  arc  needed  in  such  cases.  Wh.m  a  r.._'W  topic- 
one  that  the  pupil  is  considering  f.-r  the  first  tinie-is  the 
lesson  assi-ned,  then  a  sin-le  pertuient  remark  tnnn  the 
teacher  niav  serve  as  the  introductivin. 

The  ,!rirh't'">->'<'  i"  '"^'^^  '''^'■^-  should  occupy  the  major 
part  of  the  recitation.  In  tliis  division  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  new  lesson  is  brou-ht  fmt  carefully  and  clearly, 
point  by  point,  in  pn.pcrly  nlatcd  carder.  The  preparation 
of  the  lesson  is  t'^orou-hly  tested,  th.e  weak  ]>laces  revealed, 
the  assimilation,  or  la.k  of  it,  discovered.  This  is  prop..Tly 
the  teaching  portion   of  the  lesson,  lienco  the   term  dcvclop- 

vu>:t. 

In  nine  c.-.w^s  out  of  ten  the  dcvelopmcr.t  is  the  most 
cnjovable  p;irt  ot  tlie  recitation,  both  to  teach.cr  and  pupil, 
because  it  deals  with  new  ideas  and  also  because  it  permits 
the  free  interchan;-;e  of  thou;jh,t  as  th.e  questioning  brink's 
tlie  rcasonln-  po-vcrs  more  and  more  actively  into  use. 
Moreover,  it  is  this  p.art  of  the  recitation  that  introduces 
api.aratus  and  illustrati<.ns.  to  make  doubtful  points  clear 
by  actual  demonstration  or  by  th.e  more  subtle  elucidation 
atlorde.l  l)y  an  apt  simile  or  metaphor.  In  either  case,  the 
teacher  is  usin-  her  skill  to  estabhsh  the  desired  truths  by 
means  of  the  law  of  associ.ated  ideas. 

The  drill,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  sec  tion  of  the  recita- 
tion meant  to  fasten  in  the  memory  of  the  pupil  the  new 
ideas  of  the  Ic^sson,  one  prescntaticjn  of  which  is  rarely  en  ju^li 
for' the  purpose.  Retenticjn  may  be  said  to  be  the  child  of 
attention  and  repetition,  and  on  these  two  powerful  aids 
the  teacher  must   depend  for  success  in  the  drill. 

No  one  must  conclude  tliat  the  drill  neccs.'^arily  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  minutes  folh.win-  tla:  close  of  the  entire 
development.  The  better  plan  is  by  repetition  to  fasten 
each   point   thoroui;lily   as   it   i.s  brought   out,   reiuembcniag 
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not  to  Tico  ?o  much  time  fnr  this  as  to  •H'^tract  thi-  roapon- 
in.L;  iiov.vr  fn.iii  it<  onward  (f.ursc.  Wh.'ii  thu  .k-vclo[nncnt 
is  coniiilcti'.i,  it  is  most  (iusirahlc  to  ;i>c  a  minute  or  two 
in  rerallini,'  thr  j.onus  of  tlic  lesson  in  or.l.T,  dwrllin-;  ;i  Httk' 
on  catli,  to  remove  any  possible  vagueness  of  eomprehonsion. 
IrexiKTience.l  teac  hers  are  ajit  to  neylect  tlie  drill,  ppend- 
int;  all  ti.eir  cntluisiasni.  ener-y  and  time  ujion  prepariyi^' 
and  presentinj,'  a  ele\er  and  interesling  development.  This 
ne-le(  t  leaves  a  weak  j.laee  in  th.e  lesson  and  shows  a  lament- 
aMe  laek  of  j'tMhi-o-i.  a!  jud.^ment  <jn  the  pari  of  the  teaehcr. 
Th.e  first  imjire^sion  of  a  new  truth  must  he  d-epeiie.l  and 
ma.ie  permanent  by  repetition,  hut  t!ie  repetition  must  be 
made  intereslii;^'. 

A    dnil    that   consists    of   the    satiie   fpiestion    a:;ked    over 
and  o\.r,  re-juirin-  a;_;ain  .-ir.d  ;i-am  ii:e  answer  in.  tlie  same 
form,   is  a   mere  w;e~te  of  time,   repui^'iKiTU   both   to  teat  licr 
a?id   pupils,   because   there   is   neitlier  interest  nor  life   in   it. 
Be  iirepared   to  wonl  your  questions  in  diiTeri^nt  wavs;  eall 
forth    the   ansv.er-;   in    new   forms;   use  botli    individual   a:id 
concert   v.trk;   kee;>   the  i  lass  v.i  ie-av.ake,   alert   and   full   of 
interest  by  distributin;.,^  your  (luestifjns  in  (uiexp,',  ted  ways. 
To    illustr.ite,    suppose    you    ha\e    merely    w<jrked    out    whh 
objeits  the  fact  that  ;  times  j  are  4.     Do  not  keep  askinj,' 
endlessly.    "  j   times    2   are   h.ow   many?"      Ch.aiv.e   to   "  liow 
many  are  2  times  2"'",  "  lluw  mai-.y  j's  in  4-",  ••IP, v.-  m.uiy 
are   2   multiplied  by   2:-",   '■  .|  i^  how  many   2's'",   "Two   2's 
are   iiow  many.-".    "How  mar.y   2"s  ean   you   ;..;et   from   4'", 
"4  contains  how  m.any  2's-".  '-Into  how  many  2's  .an  yau 
.separate  4?"  and  "  !I.,w  many  apples  are  2  times  2  apples'" 
X'ary    the    last    rpu-tion    in.lef.nitely    for   num.Tous    familiar 
objects.     If  a  inipil  fails,  send  him  to  th:e  objects  to  find  the 
answer  and  th.cn   Kt  him  answer  the  question  \\v.  failed  on. 
Xever  omit  tliis,   as  elTort  and  responsibility  are  needed  to 
make   nceurate   students;   ami   even    in    th.e    p.rimary   grades 
our   desire   to  make   the  work   pleasant   for   the   jiupil    must 
not  lead  us  to  do  for  him  what  proi;erly  belon^js  to  hmiself 
to  do. 
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The  ilnll  slioTiM  '.ft('!i  bo  cxtrn.lc'l  to  <  nvrr  ]irrvious 
lesson'^.  In  f;i.  t.  there  arc  CLTlain  thiiit;s  that  inu<t  1).; 
Ickmc.l  al.-r.huilv.  and  tlicsc  canr.ot  bo  firmly  fixed  in  the 
nnti.l  in  <.;.■  <.r  tv,-n  recitations.  IV-Lks,  the  ettert  on  the 
memory  is  -reatcr  '.vhen  time  elapses  between  drills. 

Thc.^iiww.irv  is  the  ehjsnvj;  of  the  lesson,  the  summin;.; 
tip  of  all  the  important  i-oints.  having  the  class  rci.eat  sini;ly 
and  in  ennrert  th.e  faas  that  nni-t  1-  remembered.  The 
]H.ints  should  still  be  recalled  in  order,  to  aid  the  memory, 
br,t  all  illustratiniis  ;ind  iKjn-esscntials  may  be  onntled.  ll 
is  pally  the  drill  expressed  in  i;eneral  terms  and  should 
ahvays  be  rapid,  earnest,  ln;„:ical  and  tinal, 

{(■)  Till-   Tkaciihk's   I'RKi'AKATiwX.      It  is   assumed    that 


rvcrv    tea.  !ier    pn  jares    her 


>elt 


ir    the    ri'i  itations    she    is 


to  cond.n,  I.  no  mailer  what  llie  .^'rade  of  the  eliildren.  This 
docs  n<.)t  mean  of  nec.s.ity  that  each  particular  re(  itation 
must  have  its  sjuvial  pivpa-ation,  t!inu;Ji  otten   for  d.ays  at 


a   time   this   ma 


sarv. 


Hut  it  does  mean  that  no 
teacher  i  an  hope  to  su>x  eed  \vh<i  l;as  not  so  thoroughly  pre- 
pared herself  as  to  be  tile  ready  and  re<ourceful  master  oi 
th.at  parti>ular  unit  of  a  subjr.t  \v!:ir]i  s!ie  cxj^eds  to  teach. 
Sometimes  the  i.reiiaratiou  may  be  made  for  a  week  m 
advance.  Sometimes,  wh.eii  cla-es  are  numerous,  the  special 
preparation  f<ir  one  lesson  answers  for  many.  But  auam, 
it  mav  be  necessary  that  m.any  monu-nts  of  time  be  taken 
in  so 'close  a  prei>arali<in  that  the  voy  questions  are  care- 
fully formulated,  and  the  individuals  uho  are  to  answer 
them  are  selected  in  ;idvance. 

In  I'l-oparing  for  recitations  the  teacher  considers  carc- 
fullv  tlie  folhnvin-  piniits: 

M)  The  .subjea-m.atter  of  the  lesson.  Tliis  the  teacher 
must    th.orougldy   understand,   not   only   in    itself  but   in    its 

relations  to  other  things. 

(:)  The  adaptation  of  the  suViject-matter.  Ii  !-•  ewlent 
that"  primary  children  cannot  have  the  same  gra^p  of  facts 
that  oMc,  people  possess;  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  select 
tl.u.c    phaj^es   of   a   subject   which    appeal   most   strongly   to 
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the  chiVlrcn's   minds   and    to  a.'.apt    them   larrfiilly   to   tlie 
comprehension  of  the  latter. 

(?)  The  metliod  of  preseiUatirm.  Tb.e  tcarher  must 
determine  how  t'r.c  ehosen  suhjei  t-m.atter  ran  be  most 
effectively  presented;  that  is,  throuj,'h  what  senses  and  in 
what  way  t!ie  child's  mind  shall  bo  most  quickly  attracted 
and  most  firmly  lu-Id  in  attention. 

(4)  The  illustrations  to  be  used.  Vi\id  illustrations, 
suital)le  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child  and  entertain- 
in.f,'  to  him,  serve  to  tix  in  his  menmry  tlie  tliini;s  which 
have  been  jiresented  and  enable  him  to  understand  wh.at 
has  been   jiresented. 

(5)  The  materials  to  be  used.  Ilavincr  dricrmined  the 
method  of  jiresentation  and  the  ilhistratior.s  to  be  used, 
the  teacher  must  collec  t  and  have  available  lor  readv  use  the 
materials  whii  h  are  to  assist  in  jiresentini;  or  illustratii-.^' 
the  subject-matter.  '•  ir  instance,  if  the  U  ssoii  is  in  aritii- 
mctic,  this  may  n..  the  bhn  ks.  the  sticks  and  whatever 
other  (;bjects  arc  uscv    1.0  <.;ive  the  idea  of  number. 

(J>)  The  relation  of  tliis  lesson  to  the  whr.le  subjei  t. 
Betore  the  teacher  is  ready  to  '^\vc  proper  instruction  she 
must  realize  thorouj,'hly  the  relation  r ''  the  parti,  ular  recita- 
tion to  those  wliich.  have  preceded  an;  its  possible  bearing 
upon  tnose  which  arc  to  f(jllow.  Xo  fad  will  remain  Ions,' 
in  the  mind  or  be  susceptible  of  explanation  unless  its  rela- 
tions to  other  facts  arc  understc)ud.  Unless  the  teadier 
tlc.-irly  sees  the  relation  between  every  lesson  atid  its 
neighbors,  she  cannot  iiop'C  to  make  tiial  relation  i  lear  to 
others. 

15.  Questionintf.  A  fjrcat  part  of  a  teai  her's  success 
depends  upon  her  poiver  to  ask  and  to  distribute  qviestions 
correctly,  rajjidly  and  skilfully,  h.enic,  it  is  deemed  wise  to 
discuss  this  subject  at  considerable  length. 

(a)  riiAR.ACTKKisTics.  Questions  should  be  clear,  deJiiuic 
and  V  oncise.  They  shouM  be  framed  in  y.lain  ]anpuai,'e,  to 
suit  the  age  of  the  pupils,  ami  asked  in  lo^i,  a!  onler. 

Abridged    questions   may   be   asked    of   oMer   punils.    but 
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ncl  so  frequently  of  younR  children,  lest  t!.ey  fail  to  under- 

stapd  the  meaning. 

Uucstions  sliould  not  be  indefinite,  as  the  elnldren  waste 
time  try  in  t:  to  K^'^'ss  which  one  of  several  possible  answers 
you  di'^irr!  They  should  not  contain  the  answer  nor  a  part 
of  the  anss.-'-r.  That  mode  makes  lazy  pupils,  for  they 
Icam  to  dcpei.d  uj'on   such   help.  ^    ^_ 

Ouesti<jns   t.iat   may   be   aiiswcred   by    "Yes"   or   "  ^o^ 
should  usuallv  be  followed  at  once  by  the  question,  "Why?", 
or  tlic  dirccii'on,  "Give  your  reasons  for  that  answer."    Such 
a  plan  prevmts  mere  i^nt-^swr.rk  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Ouestions  should  be  asked  in  a  pleasant,  conversational 
tone,  an<l  neither  eanu'slness  nor  ex.  ileinent  should  raise 
tlie  pitch  or  increase  the  volume  of  voice  used. 

RelevaiU  quesliuns  from  members  of  the  class  should 
be  encouraged.  The  hi-hest  art  of  teaching,'  does  not  c.msist 
in  asking-  questions,  hut  in  kin.lhuK  pupils  so  that  th(  y  a^k 
the  (luestions.  _ 

Sometimes  allow  pupils  to  take  tlic  teachers  place  and 
question  the  da.s.  This  is  an  excellent  lan^uaKe  drill,  is 
much  enjoved  and  pl.'a^antly  breaks  the  monotony. 

CfiKf.v'.-'s.  (i)  To  repeat  riuestions  breeds  inattention 
and  waslis  the  time  of  the  class. 

(o)  Do  not  repeal  the  answers  of  pupils;  this  begets 
inattention,  favors  lazy  pupils,  wastes  time  and  nearly 
alway.s  shows  a  laek  of  prej.aration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
(0  Do  not  put  questions  in  a  set  form.  Often  a  pupil 
will  be  able  to  answer  the  question  correctly  if  tlie  phrase- 
olo^-y    is    changed,    even    when    he    fails    to    understand    as 

first  aske.!,  ,       u     a       t 

(b)  DisTRiBfTioN.  Bepin  sometimes  at  the  head  oi 
the  (lass  an.l  question  in  order  to  th.e  end.  A^ain,  begin 
at  il-.e  foot  of  the  Mass  and  reverse  the  order.  At  another 
time  hei'in  near  the  middle  of  tlie  class  an<l  "  skip  around, " 
beim^  sure  not  to  omit  any  pupil.  It  is  better  not  to  follow 
the   same    o:-.lcr   twice    in    succession.      Question    the    pupils 

___       ..,,... „,4  ;*      t;^,,-.-,,.f;mr>c  ask  .nil   or  nearly  all 
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the  questions  of  one  or  two  pupils,  particularly  if  they  are 
habitually  inattentive,  lackinj^  in  preparation,  or  impertinent. 
As  a  rule,  question  the  brij^htest  and  best  prepart'ii  pupils 
only  enouj^h  to  keep  their  interest  active.  The  slow-thinkinj^ 
})upil  needs  more  time  and  is  the  real  t(  st  of  the  teaeher's 
sueeess  as  ai  instrui  tor.  When  pupils  are  abnormally  timid 
or  self-tonsc'ous,  ask  the  easiest  cpiestinns  of  them  imtil 
they  j,'ain  courage  by  tlu'ir  sureess  in  answcrinf,'  < orrei  tly. 
Then  treat  them  like  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Cautions,  (i)  Avoid  having  any  one  jaipil  monopolize 
the  tiniL'.     You  belong  to  the  whole  cla^s. 

(2)  A\-oid  being  led  into  a  discussion  that  breaks  uj) 
your  logical  order  of  questioning— a  trick  resorted  to  some- 
times by  older  pupils  who  are  not  prepared  ujion  the  lesson 
and  who  wish  to  fill  the  time  with  irrelevant  talk. 

(3)  Do  not  permit  any  jnipil  to  think  he  !ias  finislied 
his  part  of  the  recitation  when  he  has  answe-red  one  cpies- 
tion.  If  j'ou  detect  signs  or  inattention  or  laziness,  go  back 
again  and  again  to  the  inattentive  pujiils.  asking  them  one 
or  two  questions  unexjiectedly. 

(4)  Ask  the  ciuestion  lir^t  ami  then  name  the  pupil  whu 
is  to  answer. 

(c)  Answer^:.  Pupils  should  be  recpiired  to  rise  promptly. 
stand  easily  upon  both  I'let  and  answer  the  rjuestion  in  a 
clear  tone,  using  correct  langtnige.  Do  not  permit  sm  h 
slovenly  habits  as  beginning  to  answer  while  rising,  beginning 
to  sit  down  before  the  answer  is  conijjieted,  leaning  on  the 
desk  or  standing  upon  one  foot,  as  all  these  uncouth  physical 
habits  react  upon  the  mental  powers  and  Ijegtt  slovenliness 
there.  As  to  the  form  of  answers,  let  conmion  sense  prevail; 
sometimes  require  complete  senti'iues  for  answers  and  som^e- 
times  but  a  single  word,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  cjues- 
tion  and  the  attendant  circumstances. 

Caution.  Man}-  school  children  acquire  a  sort  of  ver- 
nacular made  up  of  street  slang  wiiicli  is  often  .so  pithy 
and  comprehensive  that  indulgent  parents  permit  its  use 
without  rebuke.     Tiiis  makes  the  teaching  of  correct  I>nglish 
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doublv  <li<T.nilt  for  tiK-  tca.hrr.  ^vl.osc-  .luiv  il  i<  rii.'i.lly  to 
.•nfnn'e  th.'  rule  vrulubitin^  slan^  in  the  schoolruu:..  avaui^. 

both  her  imi'i''^  ^"'1  hrrsill. 

16  Reviews  and  Examinations,  (ai  Kivii.'v  .  In  pnm.Lr> 
c.ra.le.  mu^.  ofther.vu.v.-u-..kM,o.Ml,vnral.  Inta.t,  >t 
n....l.  to  form  a  i-art  <.f  nearly  ev.ry  K--.n  and  may  bo 
,.,v.-n  enher  as  tlie  inlroduetion  of  the  new  k.son  or  nia..e 
to  nil  the  last,  niunirnts  of  the  day's  lesson  preparatory  lo 
.o-nr  new  ph.asr  to  be  pr.smted  on  the  mornAV.  ll  is  usually 
l.ncr  to  make  no  refrrm.e  to  the  revK-w  %vhen  it  is  given 
.lailv.  but  now  and  th.n  it  a.  ts  like  a  to.de  to  say  to  the 
children  "TomuiTow  1  shall  a^k  you  all  the  questions  1 
can  think  of  alunit  Lesson  Th.ree.  Do  you  think  you  can 
all  be  ready  to  answer!'"  Tin 

Som..tim.s.  however,  it  is  be<t  to  say,  "Tomorrow  I  sh.all 
l,.t   you    write  your  answers,   just  as  the  old.r  classes  do. 
The  cnustions  will  be  on   Lesson   Five."     When  the  recita- 
tion period   arrives,   the  teacher  should  be  prepared  with  a 
sc.t    of    ea-^v  ,iuc-~t.ons,    ea.  h    of    wh.ich    may  as    a    rule    be 
answered   bv   a   single  word.      I'upi's  should  be  required   to 
■■ive  stiiot  attention,  not  expecting  -luestions  to  be  r.-peatcd. 
Indeed    the   teacher   si.ould   prevent  requests   for   repetition 
bv  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly  und  by  giving  lime  enougli 
(c^r  the  answ.Ts  to  be  completed.      Easier  questions  should 
be  givcT,   for       -h  a  review  than  in  an  .nal  .■xereific,  as  the 
mcehanieal    diit.eully   of   writing   and   spelling   the   answers 
retards  the  thinking  and  reasoning  powers  in  their  aetion. 
Cauthni.s.       (n  Su.  h     written    cxerci.^es    arc    pleasantly 
stimulative  in  their  effeet  upon  the  little  ones,  if  not  hurried 
too  muc  h  or  tllleel  with  anxiety  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher. 
(2)  Written   reviews  shouUl  not  l)e  of  daily  occurrcnec 
in   the   first    three   graeles,   because   of   the   expen.Ulurc   of 
energy  they  in\olve.     However,  this  doc^s  not  --,.,  t.„l..  hruf 
daily  written  exerei«es  in  spelling  or  lang\iag. 

(b)  Examinations.  Formal  examinations  should  never 
be  given  in  the  first  throe  grades,  and  in  all  well  organized 
gys  ,.n,.  f'  ..V    i-.  1.,Tomlng  1e^^  freriuent  in  the  intermediate 
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and   ;^ramiii,';r   i^ra'lcs,   the  d.-iiK    tc'^ts  and   froqncnt   reviews 
being  relied  u]i(j;i  to  take  their  jihtee. 

Some  eities  have  entirely  aharnloned  all  t'irinal  exami- 
nations, relying  upon  the  daily  work  ;d<ir.e  as  a  ^■rileril«l 
for  i)roin()ti<jiis.  Xeillier  extreme  seems  hest  to  use  witli 
pupils  alj(jve  the  jirin'.ary  .uradc,  sinee  some  |)upils  ae^^uit 
themselves  well  orally  ;uid  yet  are  almost  wholly  imahle  to 
do  themsehcs  credit  when  uri'ii:;:,  while  others  are  so 
embarrassed  by  haxdng  the  ■  Mention  of  the  elass  foi.'Used 
upon  them  tliat  tliey  make  a  very  poor  oral  recitation  aiid 
ilo  tl'.emselves  great  credit  in  writi;;;^.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  get  nearest  to  a  correct  jadgmeiit  of  tlie  actual  Work  oi 
the  cla-^^;,  it  ^-'cms  wi>e  tn  ha\-e  some  written  tests. 

17.  The  Amount  of  Written  Work.  The  time  is  not  far 
in  the  past  when  all  teachers  required  too  jnnch  written 
work  from  all  grades  of  school  children.  Even  the  youngest 
ilasscs  seemed  to  spend  all  or  nearly  all  their  time  outside 
of  rccitatiiin  with  a  i)encil  in  hand.  Xo  other  furm  (jf  ^eat 
Work  was  known,  ar.d  gross  injustice  was  thus  done  by 
keeping  exactly  the  same  sets  of  muscles  and  nerves  under 
tension  for  great  lengtlis  of  time.  The  rcai  tion  lame.  and 
now  in  the  lities  and.  in  most  of  the  progressive  schools 
cverj'vvhere  children  are  pnjvi.k'd  with  a  great  diversity  of 
seat  work,  and  the  amount  of  wrincn  work  is  thus  greatly 
reduced.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  even  now,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  rec}uire  too  much  written  work  from  young 
pupils,  either  in  school  or  at  home.  In  fact,  no  more  shouM 
be  demanded  than  the  teacher  finds  time  to  examine  i.nd 
correct  with  care.  In  all  written  work  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  position  ami  movement.  I'upils  should 
not  be  allowed  to  violate  in  their  written  exercises  all  the 
principles  taught  in  the  writing  class.  (See  page  177.  Sec- 
tion  ^i.) 

18.  Marking  Papers.  T,  m  .  ••  among  teachers  two 
extremes  m  regat-d  to  liie  examination  of  papers.  One 
extreme  is  tlie  over-conscicntious  but  not  over-v.i--L-  teacher 
who  becomes  a  veritable  slave  to  examination  papers,  using 
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up  each  day  lonjj  lioiirs  that  she  iiffls  for  exercise  aii'l  for 
sleep.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  teacher  who  has  httle 
lutual  sympathy  or  ( oiisi  ienc  e.  She  rt-i|uires  the  work  of 
the  pupils,  eolle<  ts  th.e  papers  and— \.oiisi-ns  them  to  the 
wasted  lasket  without  even  a  <,'lance. 

Neither  of  these  teachers  is  wise,  iieitlier  is  doin.L:  h.erself 
or  her  puj^ils  full  in^tire.  The  real  problem  is  to  avoid 
extremes  and  to  avoid  needless  waste  of  nervous  ef.eri^'y. 
When  the  teacher  reads  entirely  throutjli  every  paper  every 
day  and,  faithfully  correcting  every  error  f-.nid.  even  to 
the  last  comma,  then  hands  tlie  jtapers  hack  t'j  the  pupils. 
the  result  is  often  dishearteninj,'  in  the  extreme  or  frequently 
the  pupil  erauis  tiio  paper  into  his  pocket  -r  tears  it  tip 
without  a  look  at  the  eTors.  the  correction  of  which  lias 
'ost  his  teacher  such  strain  upon  eyes  and  nerves. 

It  seems  wiser,  therefore,  to  have  the  ordinary  v.ritten 
exercises  ef)rre(  tid  and  marked  in  class  as  far  as  may  be. 
There  are  several  successful  ways  of  aeeomiilishins.,'  this: 

(i)  The  teacher  trusts  to  the  honor  of  each  i.upil.  -ives 
out  ti:e  correct  answer  to  each  (juestion  and  pcririits  ea<  h 
pupil  to  mark  his  own  pa]  >cr. 

(j)  Bei;innin^  with  the  pujal  farthest  back  in  eai  h  row, 
papers  arc  passed  forward,  eat  h  pujiil  marking  a  Jassmatv''s 
paper  as  the  teacher  reads  the  proper  answer.  Papers  may 
also  be  jiassed  backward,  across  the  aisle  and.  exchanged  in 
a  number  of  ways,  the  pupils  marking  their  neighbors' 
papers.  The  name  of  the  one  who  corrects  the  paper  shoulil 
be  signed  below  the  name  of  the  original  writer,  in  or<lcr 
to  forestall  any  possible  temptation  to  favoi  a  Hend  or  deal 
unfairly  with  any  one.  I"re(iuently  and  unexpectedly  the 
papers  should  be  called  in  and  reviewed  by  tlie  teacher. 

.\ll(r  the  ])aiiers  have  been  eorrei  ted  they  should  bc 
returned  to  the  writers  ant!  the  criticisms  noted.  With  a 
little  practice  this  work  can  be  done  quickly  and  skilfully, 
and  in  consequence  is  an  excellent  training. 

3.  Still  another  mctho<l  is  to  have  cirtain  pupils  help 
the  teacher  regularly  in   ■■..■',(;,   •   t.-,t„.t-.;     in   ..luniv,.  and 
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nritlimc-ti;  ,  i  liiotly,  b^'iause  these  ro(]uirc  less  jiKicrTncnl  to 
mark  turreitly.  The  best  pujiils  to  seleet  for  aids  are  those 
who  are  entirely  ♦rustworthy  and  who  prepare  their  own 
work  (iuii  kly,  leavni;,'  time  upon  their  hands  that  must  be 
turned    to  a<  i  onnt  usefully. 

It  is  neiessary  to  prevent  children  and  parents  from 
thinking  too  nrirh  of  tlie  rritieism  is  done  by  tlie  paipils; 
henco,  very  frrijiicntly  tlie  teaclu-r  must  rail  in  the  jiapcrs 
and  mark  tliem  unrilded.  She  need  nr)t.  howevL-r,  take 
th(;se  fif  t!;e  entire  sehool  in  any  one  day.  but  make  a  judi- 
cious di\ision  as  to  subjects  and  ilasses.  In  this  way  she 
can  easily  IcarTi  the  exact  character  of  tlie  work  of  each 
child  in  all  !:i<  ^ubiicts  and  still  not  be  ox'erburdcncd. 

19.  Choosing  Methods.  In  nietlujds,  as  in  ma'.hiner}-, 
there  is  a  lust  ^vay  which  operates  with  the  least  frictioi;, 
without  loss  of  time  and  without  waste  <jf  cncriiy,  Tla  re 
is  no  (jne  niettvod  to  cover  all  subjc'cts  nor  all  ]iarts  of  the 
same  subject.  The  best  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  make  herself 
familiar  with  all  methods  in  good  .standing  among  leailing 
educators,  clujosing  for  her  own  use  th.e  ones  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  her  particular  scliool  and  its  individual  jiupils. 
Owing  tc)  the  diversity  of  circumstances  and  the  ujieciual 
powers  and  attainments  of  children  cjf  the  s:  me  age,  better 
results  are  generally  secured  by  a  wise  combination  of  the 
best  elements  of  .several  good  mi.'thods  rather  than  Viy  addier- 
ing  rigidly  to  any  one  methoil. 

The  surest  test  of  your  method  of  teaching  any  subject  is 
the  question,  ".\ni  I  giving  the  pupils  the  fullest  ])ossible 
op])()rtunity  for  being  .self-active?"  Self-activity  rneans  u 
ireat  deal  more  tlian  aetivity  in  response  to  the  teacher's 
suggestions. 

Caution.  New  methods  arc  constantly  Iwing  presented, 
some  excellent,  some  fairly  good  and  some  [lositively  bad 
Examine  each  with  care  and  without  jirejudiee.  Adoi)t 
nothing  new  simply  because  it  is  new.  Sec  lirst  that  it  has 
the  right  elements  to  insure  success.  On  the  other  han'i, 
do  not  refuse  to  give  up  a  method  simply  because  it  has 
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been  usf'l  a  I'.iit;  time.  Wlien  cnnviiK  ed  that  a  new  method 
is  really  hett'T,  adoj)!  tlie  new  and  rulu-atc  the  old  to  second 
place,  (jr  drop  it  altogether,  if  found  really  faulty. 

Reading,'  the  best  educational  journals  and  educational 
articles  in  currci:t  mai;azines  and  newsjjaiK'rs,  attendinj^ 
teachers'  meeting's  and  visiting  good  schools  ^vill  !-.■  cp 
teachers  acciuauited  with  the  trend  of  educational  thou-ht 
and  the  changes  projected  or  acc'omi-lished  in  methods  of 
tcaihiii.L-  Thcrtt  is  uu  legitimate  excuse  f.r  not  knowing 
the:;c  tl'.ings  a;  lung  as  one  tills  the  teacher's  jto^ition 

20.  Order  of  Pro.^eduie.  The  senses  arc  the  avenues 
through  which  the  child  gains  most  of  his  knowledge.  These, 
with  certain  mental  activities,  constitute  the  perceptive 
powers.  One  of  the  most  init.ortant  duties  of  the  primary 
teacher  is  to  secure  the  regi  .id  systematic  development 

of  these  powers,  and  to  do  ^.le  must  carefcdly  attend  to 
the  sense-training  of  the  cluld.  Through  this  training  his 
percx:ptive  powers  slioul.l  be  so  developed  that  they  will 
serve  him  .|uic-kly,  accurately  and  faithfully. 

Kach  scJise  within  its  own  peculiar  si.here  presents 
knowleilgc  that  cannot  be  ol)tained  through  any  other. 
Then  forr.  all  th.e  senses  should  be  trained.  He.aiise  the 
eye  is  so  nuu  h  more  quickly  and  easily  trained  liian  the 
otl'.cr  orgar.s  of  sense  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  rely 
too  mu'  h  u]K)n  .sight,  to  th-  neglect  of  the  other  senses. 
Tiie  child  who  receives  only  cye-traimng  has  his  powers  of 
observation  very  mipcrfectly  de\eloped.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  complete  knowledge  of  any  objec  t,  all  of  the  senses  possible 
shouM  be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  ideas  acquired  through  observation  are  formed  as 
the  result  of  comparison  with  ideas  already  in  the  mind; 
therefore,  they  develop  slowly.  It  is  only  as  the  ideas  form 
that  they  can  be  expressed  hence,  hi  order  to  secure  accurate 
cxpressiu!!.  the  child  at  first  sliould  be  given  ample  time  for 
companson.  R. petition  of  the  lessons  is  also  necessary, 
be.ausc  the  child  does  not  obtain  a  comi-U-te  idea  from  a 
sinijie  observation. 
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Tlic  i'lcas  an<l  jiroicsscs  must  he  made  rlcar  and  sini[ile. 
TluTctorij,  the  ti'.'ulu.'r  siunil'l  t.'iki,'  j^rcat  i  aro  in  i^rejiarnv^ 
obst-Tvati'ni  Icssnnf:.  At  first  niily  \rry  simple  (ihjei'ts  sliouM 
be  used,  and  these  slioiil  1  In-  few  in  number.  Ma:iy 
leathers  fail  to  sreure  the  desired  resuUs  from  neL;leeting 
this  prcraution. 

In  all  primary  lessons  the  order  should  be  oliser\'ation, 
examination  (with  eomparison).  and  last  of  all.  expression. 
or  seeing  (perceiving: i.  ihiint;,  telling.  The  sueeess  of  any 
lesson  sh.fuild  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  interest  aroused 
and  by  the  depth  of  the  impression  made.  As  it  is  the 
quality  and  proper  assimilation  of  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  and  promotes  its  healthy  growth,  rather  than  the 
quantity  eaten,  so  of  all  the  information  brought  to  the 
mill  i  that  alone  is  of  permanent  value  which  is  apperceived, 
apl)crception  being  to  tlie  mind  what  tlie  assimilati(jn  of 
food  is  to  t'  e  bo'ly. 

(. "iHi/ /('».'.■.  (i  I  In  the  cfTnrt  of  the  present  <!ay  to  a\'oid 
traii'ing  the  meuKjry  exi  lusi\-e!y,  there  is  danger  of  not 
training  it  enough. 

(j)  The  '.wo  l.iws  that  dominate  memory  growth  i:i  <  Iiild- 
hood  ;ire  the  law  of  ass(«iation  and  the  law  of  repetition. 
Power  comes  from  exercise,  and  impres.sions  are  ret.iMied 
b\'  ripctition  as  well  as  by  the  association  of  ideas. 

21.  Habits  of  Mental  Work.  St'  ps  in  the  development 
of  a  subjei.  I  should  be  airar.;.,id  in  the  order  of  logii  al  depen- 
dencj,  each  new  step  being  the  outgrowili  of  pri\ious  ones. 
This  is  to  cultivate  an  orderly  habit  of  mental  work  and 
to  develop  a  logical  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 

See  that  the  habit  is  formed  of  filling  every  hour  with 
somelliing  valuable.  Di  vclop  the  child's  flower  of  close 
attenti<jn  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  without  forcing  it  to 
the  point  of  mental  fatigue.  He  can  concentrate  his  powers 
for  but  a  short  tim'j  only,  an<i  tlu'ii  he  nmst  have  u  com- 
plete change;  therefore,  make  the  lessons  brief.  Aid  atten- 
tion by  making  the  lessons  full  of  vivid  interest,  and  change 
often  to  something  entirely  diUereut.     It  is  perilous  to  keep 
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tlio  samo  sets  of  hrain  cills  workint,^  for  a  prolonged  period, 
lor  tlicy  arc  weak  in  chiMliond,  ami  easily  exhausted. 

Clnliren    surround    themselves;    I'V    a    world    of    "make 
belie\e,"   tlic     reation   of  their  own   nna.dnations,   in   whieh 
they   dwell   haiipily   and  eontcntedly.      Froni   this  '"act  wise 
teachers  draw  a  lesson  and  call  tlic  iniaL;ination  into  a<  tive 
use  in   the  daily  rouUne  of  the  sch(jolroom.  liirouL;!i  it  cun- 
verting  the  dullest  work  into  a  hap'py  i^ame.     Wlien  some- 
thing' csiJeeially   difficult   is   to  he   nuniorized,    the   frecjuent 
"  make  believes."  so  delightful   to  children,   will   in   no  way 
eonllict  with  the  development  of  the  habit  of  attention  so 
necessar}-  to  success.     On  the  cor.trary.    iliis  habit  is  tnnre 
easily  established   by  being  converted   from  a  diih.  ult,   dis- 
tasteful   task   into   a   genuine    pleasure.      I'cr   examijlc,    the 
teacher  may  have  in  mind  the  strengthening  of  special  muscles 
i)f  the  body  by  means  of  ]arti>ular  exen  i.-;es  that  call  these 
muscles  hito  use.     To  enter  into  a  <liscu.ssion  of  the  physical 
laws  involved   and   the  necessity   for  such   and   such   move- 
ments would  be  an  utter  waste  of  time.     The  chililren  neither 
loini.rehend  nor  care  for  the  technique  of  physical  culture. 
Hut  the  rhythm  and  activity  and  novelty  they  enjoy  and 
enter    into    with    quick    ai)prei  iation.       llencc,    the    leaclier 
wiselv    omits   the    leUure,    witli    its    dull    explanations,    and 
simply  calls  ujion  all  th.e  children  to  skip     round  t!ie  room 
as   lambs   do;   to   let   their   liands  be  buttirtlics   flitting  and 
tluttering  in  tiie  air;  to  play  they  are  housi'keepers  and  have 
the  rugs  to  pick  up>.  shake  vigorously  and  replace  upon  the 
floor;  or  they  may  make  (imaginary)  snowballs  an<l  throw 
th.em  h.ard  at  one  another.     If  ihis  last  exercise  calls  forth 
a  "make  believe"  terror  that  induces  nnich  dodging  of  the 
balls  (O  and  ends  in  a  good  laugh,  all  the  better.     Happi- 
ness is  the  best  atmosphere  for  work— and  the  muscles  have 
had    the   exercise    the    teacher   considered    necessary.      (See 
Volume  One,  pages   177-18O.  Sections   17-2,^) 

Cautions,  (i)  Teachers  should  alhnv  tlu-  formation  of 
no  habit  of  thought  or  work  that  must  afterwat-d  be  cor- 
rected.     Prevention  is  vastly  easier  than  cure. 
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(2)  "Make  haste  slowly,"  bciiif;  careful  not  to  heap  up 
difficulties.  "One  st^p  at  a  time"  is  all  tlie  child  can  take, 
and  each  stej)  sh"uM  .L,'ive  him  a<Me(i  strcni,'th  and  solf- 
rcliancp. 

(3)  Do  not  allov.-  pujals  ni  ai'.y  ^ra'le  to  wa^tc  time  or 
to  work  '.azilv. 


TEST  (jU r.STIOXS 

1.  What  ( (mtaj:ious  diseases  shn\iid  tlu-  teacher  L,aiard 
against?  What  are  t!;e  best  means  of  ;ireventinu  at  tlie 
teacher's  disposal ' 

2.  Why  are  cliarts  made  by  tlie  teai  her  usually  more 
valuable  than  those  purchased?  Wliat  inaterial  i-^  needed 
for  making  these  charts' 

3.  Of  what  advantai^e  are  smtable  decorations  for  t!ie 
schoolroom?  dive  a  plan  for  (k'(  oratnij^  a  room  witi;  amuiiui 
leaves  and  strains. 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  reviews'-  Ib>w  should  ihey 
be  conducted  in  tlie  first  prrule-     In  the  thini  ;,^rader' 

5.  State  the  characteristii  s  of  a  y.o'x]  ipustion'  (".i'.e 
questions  on  teaching  the  table  of  5's  in  multiplication  to  a 
second  grade  eUiss. 

6.  Wliat  is  th.e  cliief  purjiose  o,t  a  temi'orary  proL,'ram? 
In  what  respects  will  the  pcnaanent    i^ro^ram  differ' 

7.  At  what  periods  in  the  day  -liould  li;e  most  diUu  ult 
work  be  given?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

.s.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  a  recitation'  Whii  h 
of  the  mental  jiowcrs  is  most  directly  appealed  to  in  eacli 
division  ? 

().  What  is  the  temlency  in  regard  1 0  formal  examina- 
tions' Is  the  tiwdemy  a  good  one?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

10.  By  what  siinuid  the  teachtr  be  i^uided  m  choosing 
methods  cf  y.resintmg  her  subjects?  What  is  the  diaerenee 
between  methods  an<l  devices? 
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R'lrr.an  Numerals  I  .iii'l  II  ri  fer  t'>  Volume?. 


Abbreviations,  tcichmR  u,-,e  cpf,  I,  l.",2-I.'  ). 

Absence,  I.  U. 

Accidents,  11,  .('N-3O0. 

Action  Sentences,  in  rcii  !:■.>:.  I.  -I. 

Addition,  in  first  yi-ar.    I.  J'i'-i.   j:.>-L'i..i. 

J'j7-Ji'''.t;    in    secunil    yi-.ir,   illu.itrativ-e 

K  ...ins.  J77-:;sl. 
Adventure.     Sic?  Travi  i . 
Aids.  l.jMfc  f,,r  u-:uh<-T..  I.  J:t.  I-'.'.  I"", 

I'J-Vl'.O.  L'Jt.  lit-'.  J7n,  ;;.>i-,,  nn,  ll..i:>, 

i:..f.  is-'.  :;:u,  LMO.  :;s.!. 

Alphabet,  The,  huw  taught:  in  first  year. 

1. :('.'-  in,  in  :.n  one!  yo.ir.  ns-ViO. 
Alphabet  Method,  1:1  teachinx  rc.iOinK,  I. 

Amphibians,  I.  ,'!'-•<. 

AnK'lus,  The,  s!u  !y  of,  II.  s-'i. 

Animal  Life,  I.  :ii,;)-4(i!);  birds.  :t71;  ior.  1  -  f 
\<:r  i ;,  ;{72;  suKKestions  on  bird  stu'ly, 
377;  nesting  bnxi';;,  :i79;  the  crow,  .'IsJ; 
the  robin.  ;is4;  birds  that  tell  thiir 
H  iiiics,  3.S-1;  study  of  the  hen.  3s5: 
fi.shf^,  jMl;  amphibians,  3SS,  reptiles, 
am ;  the  horse.  .IWi;  tho  mw.  :k>s.;  sheeji. 
400;  the  doK.  401;  thecal.  4i«;  rats  and 
mice,  403;  S'luirrels,  401,  rabbits,  400; 
insects,  4(M);  reference  bo^iks.  410;  <juc<- 
lions,  411;  lessons  on  the  fly.  4J*«-4n; 
lespr  ns  on  the  mnsquitn,  4  tl-  ( t7. 

AnswcrSi  requisite  qualities  ef.   II,  3,'1'j- 

Apparatus,  for  nature  study,  I,  ;{J('-32'^; 

f'T   Se!:'"jl,   pr"Vi;iiin   .ind   care   uf.    ll. 

312;  pointers.  31J;  erasers,  312;  blaek- 

t  .i,ird    curtain.    313;    ch,irls,    :il:i.:iU, 

other  it.  1:1,,  ;U  t. 
Aquarium,  An,  I,  3,i.l. 
Arithmetic.     See  Nimiii.h  Wokk 
Articulation,  drills  in.  I.  ir.M.'.', 
Association,  l.i-.v  of,  I!.  lo,;.li,i. 

Bab/  L    'r,  wirds  and  iuumc,  I,  j:il. 
Dachellet,  Irving,  extract  from  D.\rrf.l  of 

lill.  BlK'-sLl)   Isi.KS.  I.   1.1. 

Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde,  quotations  from.  I. 

:',.M.  .;.17.  ;i!o.  342,  34t>,  3lj.'.  3S4. 
Ball  Games,  I.  220. 
Baskets,  in  Nature  Study,  I,  335. 
Bean  Bag  Games,  I,  -17. 


Bed,  con-.lructi'.n  'vork.  II,  fil. 

Bindweed,  I.  3'),'i. 

Biographies,  I,  137,  IH'.i. 

Birds,  I.  371-3sr,;  l',.A  of  ■.r  •  .  .172; 
suK'^entions  on  bird  study.  377,  nesting 
boxes.  37fl;  the  crow,  3S2;  the  roliin, 
3s4;  hirris  that  tdl  their  names,  :isl; 
study  of  the  hen,  3,s.'j;  subject  for  dra-.v- 
ini;  Ie-:sor,s.  II.  l:tli. 

Blackboard,  The,  extent  of,  II,  203-2'.i»; 
quti;tv,  i>M'arinn,  tare  f-f,  2'.M;  curt.iia 

f'^r,  3l:(, 

Blackboard  Lessons,  in  reading,  subjeets 
for,  I,  4t»-47;  lio'A- long  eoiitoTui  d,  17-I'i; 
m  penni.in'-hip.  II,  173-171, 

Blood,  The,  lis,  .ns  on,  II.  2ii,'). 

Boat,  t'.n- trill  ti-n  work.  II.  77. 

Body,  parts  ..f  the,  11.  Ii7, 

Bones,  The,  .t'.i.iy  ..f,  11,  2nt-J0,->. 

Books,  iiitr..>.luetion  of,  m  rea-lmg  elasi, 
I,  l!t;  for  reference  in  nature  study,  2-H3; 
orst  exeri  ises  in  construrting.  II, 
47-4S;  for  seeds,  S.'i-Stt;  f.jr  quotations, 
(il ;  ..f  flowers,  ti.5;  of  trees,  f)<»;  of  li-aves, 
(ifl-70;  of  birds,  7."j;  covers  for,  98;  for 
school  'ibrary,  3I4-3It>. 

Books  for  Teachers,  Discipline.  1,  23; 
Kk.voin...  122-lJ.i;  Lasoi-.^ck.  li;(t-It,l; 
Siokv-Tki.i.i.ng,  I'J.vms;  Plays  a-;o 
GAMhS,  221;  SoNoii,  L'42;  Nlmpkh 
Work'  270;  Naiohe  SrruY,  4i"-ll  I; 
Oeock^iiiv.  It.  3,'i-3ii;  Drawing,  I'l;.; 
Sl'LLLlNC,  AM)  Pknmanship,  1S2; 
.MiMc,  231-232;  Use  of  thk  Sensks, 
2li;,  Moral  Traimsc,  2.h.;.2nI. 

Borders,  f..r  dec. ration.  II.  317. 

Boies,  constructi'm  work:  tri  ititfular,  II, 
,'<o-r,l;  f'jur-eornered,  77;  srj-i.ire,  115. 

Breathing,    exercises    in,     I.    9t>-97;     II, 

I  vepm. 

Brook  Basin,  type  stuiy  ■  f,  11.  U-1), 
Brown,  Elmer  E.,  .iu.it..!,  II.  2j7. 
Busy  W.jrk,  II.  :i2.%327. 
Butterflies,  I,  lo7. 

Cage.  Cricket,  I,  .33:. 

Calendar.     Se-  Weather  Calendar, 

Canada  Thistle,  I,  301. 
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Capitals,  riil'-s  for,  in  first  year,  I,  3-',  ;n 
;,.■,    •.  1  >oi»r,  7>>. 

Carrot,  Wild,  I.  .V.S. 

Cat,  The,  I.  Id-'. 

Catirpillar,  I,  l"i'>. 

CawstoQ  Farm,  I ! .  l"^. 

Chains,  paper,  i   •:.>tr'.:cMiin  work.  11.  .'I'l. 

Chair,  1   '■.):■■■:'  lion  W(.rk,  U.  Hn. 

Changing  Seats,  a  Kumc.  I,  :!.':). 

Charley  over  the  Water,  I.  I'HI. 

Charts,  u-ii-  c.f.  i:i  first  year  rea^linK.  I. 
41-11';  in  nuiiibtr  work.  lilHI-i'ta;  for 
plaiit  study,  II,  22.  24;  tunstruition  .f, 

:u:(-:n4. 

Cheesecloth,  I.  .1 W. 

Chilli's  Realm,  The,  I.  H.'.t. 

Christmas  Studies,  constrmtion  work.  II. 

■I,-,.  10  .-.o   .-,1.  1,1.;  .nrt  w  rk,  llt-II--, 
Chrysalis,  or  !''  i'\.  I.  lo-- 
CitUi-n  and  Tribune  Plan  of  Pupil  'o>v- 

crnmcnt,  II.  :;s()--"s;{. 
Climate,  thii-l  Kra.le.  !,tu>Iy 

S'  r  WiAIlll  •<. 

Climbers,  The,  words  aii<! 

Clouds,  I,  :!4:i. 

Cnasting,  W'rl'san  1  mu-v 

Color-Scheme,  in  ?■  hoolro 

Combination  Method,  in  tcachms  rtadinij. 

<!,■  i;,  1  1  •  lie  .Mi.iiiiii>. 
Compositions,  plavs  or.illy  composed.    I. 

l.i'.i;  in  third  yeir.  l.M;  original.    l"o- 

l.'iS;  sense  f.i.t'r  in.  II.  2'M. 
Conduct,     proper     and     hi.proper,      11. 

-r:..'70. 

Construction  Work,  educational  v.ilue.  II. 
37;  ad.iptaliility  of  course,  37;  mater- 
ials, 37;  relative  %-.aluc  of  results.  3>>; 
teacher's  preparation,  3s-:i'.t.  First 
year:  iiapcr  cuttiiitJ.  .'50-40;  prt  iiminary 
exereises,  40-43;  fruits.  vck'et.iMes  anil 
animal  forms,  43-J4;  Thanksni.ma 
dinner  table.  44-4.'>;  furniture  and 
utensils,  the  house,  4.'i-4G;  spiinK'  work. 
4ti;  e\erri<es  in  slitchintj,  4ii-17;  aut  umn 
work,  i'-Vt;  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 
4y-.'iO:  triangular  bos.  50-.il;  match 
•icr.-itchcr,  .11;  valentines,  R\-:<2:  E.aster 
enKS,  May  li.askets,  cover  for  ilrawinKs. 
!>2.  Second  year:  nature  of  work.  53; 
fruits  and  vetjetaiiles,  trees.  Puritan 
poster,  53;  village.  53-54;  Santa  C'iaus. 
Christmas  tree  poster,  54;  wir.'.er 
>;..  •!>.  !i-i~i>5;  poses  and  pames.  5*>; 
I  for  seeds.  'tn:'t*\;  pumpkin  mask5. 

6o,  I  laidiii;:     ■   '■       '  ::  i  raOia,    Oo-.'.-.. 


col>,niaI  cradle,  rafTia  n.ipkin  rir.K.  ."is; 
woven  holder,  5'J;  -.ewinu  I'.iti,  5'.»-oti; 
screen,  tiO-'il;  soldier's  cap,  t)l-i3; 
table,  i'.3;  chair,  63-';4;  lied.  Kaster  rali- 
bit.  books  for  nu'itations,  t)4;  books  uf 
flowers,  (V.'i.  Third  year:  nature  of 
work.  65;  aniin.ds  and  figures,  tl.'"); 
w.ii.;ons  and  parade.  Santa  C'laus. 
t-.irdeninn.  «iO;  fann.  fiCi-l'.'.l;  enve!'  pe, 
book  of  trees.  CO;  book  of  leaves.  (jy-7(); 
Thanksgiving  dinner  cards.  7U;  post 
lar.l  alic.ini.  70-71;  sled,  71;  picture 
fr.iiiie,  7 1-72;  flower  pot  cover.  71',  vv  .■en 
purse,  7--7.');  valentines,  73-71;  Kaster 
Rreetings.  74;  kite.  74-7.1;  May  basket. 
1.  ok  of  birds,  71;  additional  foldinns. 
7:.-77;  '!  '»  -i  hoise,  77-7!». 

Contagious  Diseases,  II.  310-312. 

Cornucopias,  construction  work.  JI.  .10. 

Counting,  children's  inter' -t  in.  I.  211- 
2lii;  tirst  lessons  in.  2411;  devii  es  for. 
212-2.14:  lesson  in  counting  by  tens. 
l'i;7-270;  in  second  year.  272;  in  tiurJ 
year.  31'.>. 

Cover,  f  t:  books.  I.  tix;  for  drawir..is.  II. 

Cow.  The.    •  ;  I     of.  I.  :i0.s,  p  ,en).  Inn 
Cradle,  Coloni.il,  construction  work.   H. 

Crayons.  II.  s.'.  171. 

Creamery,  vi,-,:t  t  >  .i.  II.  2'K 

Criticism,  in  piling  lii    .  rules  f.,r.   I. 

71;  iiV  pupils.  74-7ti,  lO.i-lnl. 
Crow,  The,  I.  .'i'-J. 
Cupid's  Coming,  Variation  of,  I.  I'll. 
Cartalns,  for  bbi^kt-.i-  1.,  II.  ol.i.     f      :- 

ori  d  p,>i>or  chains,  Jm,  <-f  bc.i  ! ,  .■  .  1 

s-r..'.-.  ii-'ll. 
Cushion  Dance,  I,  217 
Cutting,  exeri  tses  Hi:  tir^l  year.  I.  31-.12; 

.■.icoiid  year.  .53-|-.1;  third  year.  |-,1.7'.), 

freehand,  ml,  bl". 

Daisy,  I.  :!',:!. 

Dandelion.  I    :i',"i. 

Dawn,  I.  ,1  i7. 

Decimals.  1.  .')17-;il9. 

Decorations,  for  school  groun! ..  It. 
2'tl-2'Ci.  For  schoolr<x)m:  purp'>se  and 
principles,  31(J;  color-scheme.  317;  bor- 
ders. 317;  pictures.  317-3211;  spccitnens, 
curtains,  plants,  flowers,  32U;  general 
roTut-i'.es.  320-321. 

Denominate  Numbers,  reduction  tf.  I, 
,10..    ::ii.T. .;■..,   ;.    con,  .io7-a09. 
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Development,    ^^f   subject   for  recitatiun. 

11.  .till, 
DUcrlUc  Marks,  I    sii-so. 
Discipline,   .Uhr.   I.    I.    1-3:    i.Uals.    3-S; 
fills  (if.  .■;;  h.ilii ..  t)-7;  onliT  ari'l  dis- 
ordtT.  7-S;  whispiTinx.  8-10;  lhic\".nK, 
10-11;  tardiness  and  absence,  II;  rest- 
lessness, l:i-l,3;  obedienrc,  1,1;  rules  or 
laws,   l.t-l(i;  need  of  niuru  sympntiiy, 
I'i;     ma\iin3     and     pruverbs,     Ifi-K; 
happiness  as   a    factor,    17-l.S;   causes 
of    disorder.    IH-1'0;    silent    influentes, 
iJO-Jl;  punishment  for  primary  grades, 
21-J2:  rewards   and   prizes.    22;   sum- 
mary,   22- ja;    book^    fur    aid    m    dis- 
cu'line.  23. 
Disorder.    See  Order  and  Disorder. 
Division,  illustraMvc  less^ms,  sec.ind  year, 

I.  20(i.j'jii;  sh'jrt  division,  2'j:i-2'.i«. 
Dog.  The,  I.  401. 
Doll's    House,    constructi-'n     work.     II. 

?7-T<l. 
Drainage,  ''uly  of,  II,  27. 
Dramatization,  The  Lion  and  the  .Mouse, 
I.  >ii-'^l;  in  t!:ird  year  reading  cl.iss, 
104;  oral  composition  of  plays.  I;iU; 
drarnatizatiim  explained.  is:i;  as  a  m'jde 
of  clarifying  ideas,  Isl;  o*.  (  r-eniphasis 
on  oral  expression,  Isl.  In  the  first 
Kraile.  IS.'i-ISU;  liniitatiuns,  Is.'j;  exam- 
ple of  pantomime,  1N.'»;  use  of  dramati- 
zation in  nature  study,  1^7;  In  the 
SprinK.  IHH.  Second  Krade.  r.iU-rj.i; 
best  basis  for  this  yrailc,  I'M);  kind  of 
stories  to  select,  I'.Ki;  a  gfiud  story 
dramatized,  the  EKxs  and  the  Shoe- 
maker, I'.'O.  Third  Krad?.  l!»3-l'.».l; 
greater  care  In  stlei  tion,  III.T;  increase 
In  stage-setting,  l'J4;  dialoRues  may  be 
provided.  I'.i4.  Bibliography,  V.i:>. 
Drawing,  correlated  with  languatre.  I. 
i:)  I;  aim  of  h  ssons,  II.  .M);  arranKiment 
of  plan,  Sil-M;  materials,  81->2;  sup- 
plies and  supply  houses.  8^.  Septem- 
ber: first  week,  de-.orating  school- 
room, lessons  in  color,  use  of  water 
colors,  W*"';;  second  week,  free  illus- 
tration, figure  drawing,  8(i-'.*0;  third 
week,  study  of  gra.s.ses,  memwry 
drawings,  90;  fourth  week,  flower 
painting,  memory  lessons,  exhibits, 
110-03.  Oct' l>cr:  nature  walks,  91. 
first  week,  autumn  weeds,  scat  work. 
94-9tj;  seconil  week,  autumn  leaves, 
book  cover,  96-9!i;  third   week,  trees. 


landscapes,    illustra'in,;    pjem,    Hs.yu; 
fourth   week,  fruits,  nijdeling.  99-101. 
November;       prep;iratory    work,    102; 
first  week,  fruits  and  veK<-t.ibles,  lut- 
tmg    and    m^ideling,    102-104;    seiund 
Week,     outdoor     studies,     illuatrating 
re.iding   I.  ssons    101-lu.O;    third    wiek, 
special  events;  fimrth  week,  prepara- 
tion      fur       Thanksgivi.ig,       lO'J-109. 
December:    nature  and  picture  study, 
IIO;    first    week,    winter    sports.    110- 
112;   seLond    w-eek,    winter    landscape, 
112-114;    thinj    week,  prep.irations    for 
Christmas.  114-1  Kl.      January:      first 
wiek,    toys.     IIOIIS;    second    wei  k. 
objeet  drawing,  the  penul,   11.S;  thiril 
week,  objr.ct  drawing,  11^-120;  fuurth 
Week,    object   drawing,    120-122.     Feb- 
ruary:     preparatiun  for  special  days, 
122-124;    first    week,    receding    lines, 
12t-12'i;     second     Week,     peripcctive; 
I.inLoln'.')    birthpl.ace,    v.alcntines,    120- 
127;    third    week,    national    flag,    sol- 
dier's  hat  and  figure,  127-12S;  fuurth 
week,  illustrated  stories,  128       Marrh: 
month  of  awakening.   129;  first  wt,k, 
illustrated  poems,  pajier  cutting.   129- 
1(0;  second  week,  birds  and  br.inches, 
130-132;  third  week,  studies  in  figures, 
132;    fourth    week,    outdoor    studies, 
puturestuly,  132-134,     April:  spring- 
time,   131-b;f,;    fir^t    week,    study    In 
birds,  bird  booklet.   130;  se- ond  week, 
garden    scenes,    13(J-I3S;    third    week. 
spring    landscape.    13S;    f.jurth    week, 
spring  flowers.  May  baskets,   13S-H0. 
May:    animal  life,  140-U2;  first  week, 
study    of    animals,    designs,    142-144; 
stained   glass   effects.    141;    third   and 
fourth    weeks,   articles   for   the   home. 
144-140.     June:        annual    exhibition, 
148;    first    week,   Invitatiuns,    U5-1.jO; 
second  week,  outdoor  studies,  animal 
studies,    flags.    l.")0;    third    week,    art 
portfolio.     1J0-1,)1.       Picture     study: 
value,  l.'il-1.52;  method.  1.12;  sele;  tv^n 
of  pictures,   I .')2- 1  .'i.t ;  aids.    1.13;  curre- 
lated   With  spelling,    104;  sense  factor 
m.  244-24.1. 
Dream  Peddler,  The,  wjrd  .  .ml  music,  I, 

2-''^, 
Drill,  in  punctuation.  I.  77.  for  articula- 
tiun.  119-122;  general  character  of.  II, 

;i:io.:i.i2. 
Duck  on  a  Rock,  I.  2 It). 
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Ear-Mln.lcd  Children,  I.  f.. 

Ears,  The,  i  .rt  .   II.    I'Tl'JS;  care  cf. 

l(i>-l'''',  tu.-.ts  rif,  :j:)'i-L':itl 
Bar  Training,  Siiakp  Ears  Game,  I.  S:i; 
the  WdM.KR  DuoB,  M-S»;  ossotiatink; 
6.mr..l  iitid  syinLoI,  84-Sti;  suggtstiv,: 
Iis'.-.iis  f.r.  90-02. 
Easter  Subjects,  for  construction  wf.rk; 

.  i,v'  .  H.  ■'■:;  r  '•■'■•t.  M;  Rri-i-ltnK».  74. 
Eclectic  Mi-thod,  or  cumMnatiun  meth'ii, 

,nr.-.i.!r.^'.  I.l'-*. 
Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,  The,  !•  >■■■■■  '■■■■ 

zMvn  'f.  I.  I'.'ii-r'.i. 
Emergencies,  a.    -..l.-nts.  11.  30h.:t(iri;  in 
cUmLtit  wiMilHr.  3m»-.-iin;  prei.niti-r 
ag.iinst  fire,  310;  contagious  diseases 
;ilii-.irj. 
Emotions,  mnr.M  ir.fluencc  of.  11.  2-il. 
Entertainments,  II.  3 LI. 
Envrlupi,  >■  •:  ■''!  •;  "  wnrk,  II.  4'*,  C.'.l. 
Equlpmint,  f  r  ;  .     rf  study,  I.  ail'i-aj'j. 
Erastr  Race,  I.  -1  '. 
Erasers.  11.  :ilJ. 

ExaKKi  ration,  !r  '.v  corrected.  II,  'JT.i. 
E!ianiin.itions,  11.  ;):f''-'l.'!7. 
Exlilbitl"us  of  art  wrk,  11.  t>:!.   1'^    ' 
prnm.ii.-.hip.  17vl79;  of  gen. :  . 
wrk.  :i.'ii-:i-.M. 
Exp'  rlments,   in   study   of   minvruU,   : 


Expression,  in  readinR,  !,  72-73;  in  int.  r- 

jiri  ■!::«  mu>K.  'i    -- 
Eye-Minded  Children,  I.  i'> 
Eyes,  The,  pn  u.tivo  par:    .   11.   l''M''l; 

visii'U-  parts  of.  I'.M;  e.i:  ■     '■.   I'll'"'; 

tests  of,  230. 


■i.rk.       II 


■  r  I, 


Fairy  Tales.  I.  l«,i;-li'.7. 
Farm,     The,     l  ,:.ftruction 

('.I',. lilt. 
Farmer    In    the    Dell,    The 

iim-...  I.  204. 
Farmlng.les.onsc.n.  II,  29.     See  O-iki.  ii 

F\i<Mi-.>;. 
Field  Glasses,  in  nature  study.  I.  I.'T. 
Finger  Nails,  The,  function  of.   U.    1  '■'. 

c.irr  •  f.  l'.i'i--'iill. 
Fire,  pr.    .i-r:    r.i  aur.in^t.  II.  SH' 
First  Year  Reading.     Si  e  Kkauisg. 
Fishes,  1.  .'i^''. 
Flag,  I'u-  n.itional.  M.bject  for  art  work, 

II.  127-12^.  I."iO;  for  decoration.  32U. 
Flicker,  The,  study  of.  I.  327. 
Flower  Pot  Cover,  construction  work,  II 

72. 


I.  V/i- 


Flowers,  for  the  school  Rarden.  I.  .1."  l-i.'iO; 

II.  J'i|;  f'T  the  schoolroom.  II,  3-'0 
Fly,  i         ns  on  the.  I,  121.- 1 11. 
Fly  Away  I.  211. 
FlylnK  Cloud,  I,  211. 
FoMIni?,  esircisis  in:   first  year.  II,  ■t7-4H, 

,-,M-:.J;  snond  year,  5.">-.')ii.   5s.  liO-Cj; 

tV.ird  year,  69-71,  7.'-.-7y. 
Folk-Tales,  iis  nioj. : ;  of  a  go.-jd  story. 

I.    I'O 

Follow  Your  Leader,  I,  223. 

Food.f  .r  bud-..  1.372. 

Foods,  Ir. sons  on.  II,  29. 

Foot,  The,  siudy  of,  II.  202-204. 

Foreigners,  te.achinn  Kr-w'.i^h  t    . 

Foreign  Lands,  I,  10.'.;  study  of,  lOtl-109 
Form,  m  pmmanship.  II.  lf.9,  devices  for 

.,  i.!ui;i;  forms.  lt'.',l-170. 
Fi.unialn,  The,  words  and  music.  I,  227. 
Four  Wids,  The,  II,  14. 
Fractions,  l.r-,'.  i .  .r.  lesson  in.  I,  2ll3.2f.4. 
Second  year,  less'.n  to  develop  rule  for 
fin'!;n.{  a  fraction  of  any  number.  290- 
L'lis.  1,     .  n  to  develop  relati  n  between 
.nil  eighths,  2y.>-29ili  SUKnes- 
teaclung    one-half    of    fi.e. 
.  f    seven,   ete,,    3i").     Third 
lilion.  illustrative  lesson.  SOU- 
SIS;  deeiiiials.  .in-.llli. 
Fiiday  Pr  r.ram,  The,  II.  327-328. 

Frnc.s.  I.  :.-- 

Furnltui.  ,  -....  fr  m  p'Pir;  general  direc- 
tun;.  II,  4');  the  house.  45-40;  colonial 
cradle,  OS;  screen,  00-01;  table.  63; 
chair.  63-01;  bed.  64;  dolls  house. 
77-79.     For  the  school,  II.  292-294 

Games.     See  Plays  am.  Cames. 

Gardening,  subjects  ftom.  for  paper  tut- 
ting. II.  41.00. 

Gardens.  I,  3.')0,  plants  for  school  ^ardt  ns. 
;i,'.:t.  Sc  I  '.es  from,  for  dra-.ciiw  studies. 
U.    i:|ii-l  IS.     See    SciiiiiiLRuoM    GaR- 

Garden  Tools,  I,  3:10. 

GeoRraphy,  pla.e  of.  Ir.  primary  grades. 
II.  1;  material.  1-3;  teacher's  pre;  ir..- 
tion,  3-5;  outdoor  studies.  5-6;  study 
of  types.  6-,t;  the  potato.  S-U;  a 
brook  basin.  11-13;  the  wind.  l.MO, 
ostrich  farming.  K-19;  reviews,  19- 
20;  work  for  first  and  second  grades. 
20-23,  work  for  third  grade,  23-L•■^; 
suggestive  lessons  f  ir  prim.-.ry  pupils. 
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2S;  sugRcstive  Ie5sons  f"T  third  Ki.nii-. 
•.'S.2!l,  rel.i'i.jn  t'l  history.  Ml;  bu.,«s 
f'.r  tcithtTs.  :l.')-3»i;  orril.iti  I  «i!h 
phy5ic.lo«y,    I,''?,  sense  (attur  in.  Jtl- 

Ginger  C«t,  The,  w    rih  ar'i  mu'ii-.  I.  li-*?. 
G(j|Dg  to  Jerusalem,  I.  ^'i'.'. 
Government,  lural,  study  nf.  II.  ;.>»4. 
Grades,  tw.  r.r  rn< 're  in  ::  f  - -n;.  H.  J,:  * 
Grains,  in  nature  study.  I.  :ii.r 
Grape,  Ifss'vns  on  th*'.  I.  4  1 1   IJ'- 
Grenfell.  Helen  L.,  cxtr.'a  fr.  :ii  adJiiss. 

II.  .'.-..1 
Grouping,  in  r.adinR,  I.  OJ-Ot;. 
Grover,  Edwin,  extracts  from  the  Teac  ii- 

Lk  ^  C'KEf.lP.   I.  !>. 

Habits,  I.  -'■-.  bad.  Ill  r.  liir.K-.  '.'7-'Js.  of 

ri.r.fal  "    rk.  II    :Ul-.;n 
Halves,  Thirds  and   Fourths,   It- .s  n  on. 

I,  :'i..i-L'(.i. 

Hand,  The,  s'uiv    f.  II,  -'nj,  jo.i 
Handkerchief   Case,   con*,tructiun    work. 

II.  7r,. 

Happlne.ss,  .1  factor  in  disciphn''.  I    I7-I'' 

Have  My  Seat,  I.  217. 

Head,  p.:rt,  ..f  thr.  II.  10L'-I0:i. 

Heating  Apparatus,  II    L'ssJ.M*. 

Heklograph,  The,  I.  .'.1    .'•7 

Helpers,  apponi'.racr.t  and  s'T'-im-  ot.   [I. 

Hen,  Study  of  th.-,  I.  ns.",. 

H'-ns  and  Chickens,  i.nstruitMn  work. 


1'    I'- 


J.w-; 
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Heredity,  m  r.-il  influcn  ■■  '  f.  II. 
Hiawatha,  story  of,  II.  .(,.'•:);).  subjcit  for 

.irt  >v>  rk.  lOii.  107. 
Hlll-Dlll,  I.  21.' 
Historical  Stories,  I,  1.17.  UiO 
History,   relation   to  geography.    II,   .'HI; 

If-Shons     nn     modes    of     tr.'i'.e],     30-32; 

Indian  life:    story  of  Ilia-.v.-.tha.  :!2.:i.'); 

sense  factor  in,  24.i:il4.     See   Ishns 

I.lfE. 

Holder,    construction    work;    siwc  1.    II. 

4't;  woven,  .'i^. 
Home,   The,   decreased   influence   of    II, 

249;  aKcnt  in  moral  training,  2,'J.'i-2.'»4 
Home  Geograi^ny,  study  of.  II.  23  2t. 
Honesty,  drvilopment  of,  II,  274-27t>. 
Horse,  The,  I.  3:i3 
House,    The,    subiect    for    con!-,rri]rtion 

w  rk.  II,  4.'.-4t»;  doll's  hnu-je.  77-7'.* 
Humao   Element,  m   geography   K-s^ons. 

il,  2. 


Hunt  the  Foi.  I.  211 

Hu.it  the  S..pper.  -.v    r,!-  .ir  I  mu.ic.  I.  2011 
Hygiene,  tcaihii.g  of.  II,  !>..■,. im;. 

Ideals,  in  disciplir.''.  I  J  .'j.  of  childrtn. 
how  f  rmcd,  II.  2,"»2. 

Illustration,  fr.r,  II.  .SC-SH;  of  poi-m<. 
'.<'.!,  I2',l,  of  reading  le  ,  .n;.  lot  lo,-,, 
of  stori-..  12S, 

Imaging  Power,  val.e  o'  in  spei',;:;,;.  II. 
l'.;i. 

Imitation,  m  music  study.  II.  211  Jp. 

Incentives,  t')  reading,  natur--  f.  I,  o4- 
c,"i,  how  u.  d.  r,,'.|',7. 

Inclement  Weather,  care  of  i  liildren 
during.  II,  ,'iO'j-,'ilO 

Indian  Life,  the  story  'ha.  II, 

.■i2-.'i.');   the   Indian's   o 
.•13..14:  the  Indian  baby,  ;M;  w 
'Ali,  modes  of  transportation. .'!.'»;  ,i 
iT;ents.  3.'i.  subject  for  art  work.  lOo 

Indian  Lullaby,  word;;  and  tr.uM-  ,  I.  L'  i- 

Industrles,  first  hand  study  of,  II.  242-2  I  . 

Industry,  training  in.  II.  270-277, 

Influences,  silent.  I.  20-21. 

logersoll,  Ernest,  extra' f.  Innn  Nature 
(  alcndar.  I.  3,U.  3:i'.l-.341 

Initials,  teaching  U',e  of.  I,  l.')2. 

Ink,  for  penmanship  lessons.  II.  172 

Insects,  in  nature  study.  I.  406;  cater- 
pillar. 400;  moths  and  butterflies,  40", 
the  eggs.  408;  the  larva.  40H;  the  pupa. 
4lJ■^,  the  adult  butterfly.  lO'.l;  U  .v,!-.-.  on 
the  fly.  421.-411,  les.s-.ns  on  the  ni  ..- 
'iuito,  441-447. 

Interpretation,  in  music,  defm.tion.  II. 
222-223.  methods.  223-224 

In  the  Spring,  wr.rrlsand  music,  I.  iss 

Invitations,  art  work.  II.  M.S. 

I  Say  Stoop.  1.  213. 

Jack  and  Jill,  w.jrds  and  mu  ,   ,  1.  2  i  i 
Jacltor  Service,  II    307 
Joints,  The,  studv  of.  II,  202-203 
Journeys,     I.     137.     See     Tra'.el     .*nu 

AUVENII-'BE. 

Kindness,  training   in,    II.   264;   toward 
schoolmates  and  friends.   264;  tftward 
animals.  205-260,  proper  treatment  of 
plants.  266. 
Kite,  construction  wtjrk.  II,  74 
Kite  Time,  words  and  musr  ,  I.  23>i-J.ii» 
Knowledge,  dependence  upon  senses    II. 
233-.M4 
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Lamb's-quarters,  or  Pic- weed,  I.  oto. 
LaDdscapet  in  r.  itare  siudy.  1.  315. 
Language,  pn-bltm  stand,  I,   li-'r!;  first 
step.  K'fi-U'fi;  child's  equiprrcnt.  U''- 
127;    tciJi.htrs     part,     li!7-l.'»;    every 
lesson  ii  lanKuaRc  Irsson.   U'«;  relati-n 
to  (jihtr  6ut  jCLts.  lus-ll'y;  undesirabie 
Icr.sona    ar<l     their    correctives.     1~'J; 
oral     rcf.rod-jctiun,     U'tf-UU;     siiniKs 
and     tr.it.iphi.rs,     I.ILM.'JI;     tnttho  li 
illustrated,    131;    sunnestive    cxertisf,. 
i;tl-i:i3;  other    phases  of   oral   rcpro- 
durti'jn,      1;i:M3:);     tcchnital     fonr.s. 
!;i5-137;  historual  stories,  biographies 
and     lourneys.  137;  language     games, 
13S.13'.»,    oral    composition    of    piavs, 
\MI;     lanKuaKC     and     drawing,      13!'. 
written    l.in^'uaKr.     13!l-140;    steps    in 
written    w.rlt,     ItO-lrj.      Pitture    les- 
Biins,    general    sunK'ebtions,     143;    last 
month    of    first    year,    143-145;    latter 
part  of  seocin  I  year.  145.  third  gr;u!r, 
Hfi-HH,     Rhythm    and    rhyme,     133, 
netiir.d  year.   145-m;,  third  year,  I5J. 
Cither  Irssnn  sulijects,  14S.     LanijaaK': 
through   literature,    14S.     Written    re- 
views:     la^t    p.irt    of    first    year,    lis- 
149;  latter  part  of  bccond  year,   14'.); 
last     part     of     third     year,     ISil-I.'iJ. 
Initials    and     abbreviatuns,     152-153; 
teaching    Kngh^h    to    foreigners,    153- 
15H;   letter    writing,    |v;i58;   memur- 
Ixitig     selections.      15S-l<)n;      leathers' 
aids.  ItiO-lIll,  torrelattd  with  number 
work.  :'14,  c  rrclated  with  physi.  Io>>v. 
II.  l>-7 

Language  Games,  I,  {'•■'•■-   .  t'.t. 

Laolerns,    c  iistruttion     work.     II.     i', 
cravon  slu'liis  of,  IM. 

Larva,  The,  of  butterflies  and  moths,  I, 
408. 

Lav.    counteracting     ilisregard     (or,     II, 
24S-24'J 

Law  of  A»»oclatloL.  The.     See  .\sso<  u- 

TlilN. 

LawB.     See  Ri'tES. 
Legenda,  I.  hl-si.  110. 
Lens,  Tripod.  I.  3.15. 
Letter  WrIIIng,  1.  15(>-157. 
LlghilQg,  II,  2<il. 

Limbs,  The,  p.irts  and  uset  of.  II.  'J02. 
Lincoln,  Atiriharo,  luoted,  II,  24N. 
Lion  and  the  Mous-,  The,  draniatiiation 
of.  I.  hL'-H! 


Literature,  f.  i  second  year  reading  tl.^ss, 
I,  7'^-m2;  lor  third  year  reading  class, 
lllllU,  racial,  115-117,  basis  of  langu- 
OKC  lessoni,  148;  extracts  for  menvr- 
i2;ng.  15i-lt">0;  sclc.  tions  fur  nature 
study.  2'J3.  30f)-307,  32!?.  32y,  331.  3.!8. 
342.  345,  347;  use  of,  in  tea.^hmg 
physiolj^jy.  II.  20ij,for  Friday  program, 
327;  for  special  d.iys.  329. 

Little  Artist,  The,  I.  343. 

Little  Farmers,  wnnls  ar.d  music,  I.  22H. 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  Little 
Three  Eyes,  I,  171-177.  ojtlu.e.  177- 
iso. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  I.  51-52 
ii;,    n  1..mI  on,  5253. 

Lovt  of  Country,  h"w  cultivated 

Lullabies,   IlAiiY    Dear.   I,   231 
l.,:!;..bv.  2.(2. 

Lunches,  II.  307-30S 

Lying,  nature  and  causes  of.  II. 
how  corrected,  272-273. 


reading 

II.  2S0. 
Indian 


1-272; 


Magailnes,  for  school  hlirary.  II.  315 

Mammals.  I.  393. 

Management.     See     Sciiuou      Managb- 

Maps,  stilly  of.  II.  25. 

Marrhing  Games,  I,  179. 

Market  Gardening,  study  of,  II.  2'*-29. 

Marking  Papers,  methods  for.  II.  3.17-3.39. 

Match  Sctatcher.  constructon  work.  II, 

.M 
M»ilm«  and  Proverbs.  I.  Itil7 
May  Baskets,  tonstiuction  work,  II,  52. 

75,  .irt  w.  rk.  140 
Measurement,   illustrative   lesson    in.    I. 
20'.l-212.  lessona  to  cultivate  ability  to 
)u'','e  measurements.  215-217. 
Mer.    riling  Selectloni,  I.  15H-lfin 
Mentil  Work,  habits  of      .See  HAiiirs 
Metaphors,  use  and  study  ol.  I,  13U-1.I1. 
Methods,  choice  of.  II.  339-340. 
Modeling,  II.  100-101.  lo4 
Moral  Act,  nature  of  a.  II.  250. 
Mural   Sense,  lack   of   development,    II. 

249. 
Moral  Tralttint,  necessity  for.  II.  24«- 
25(1,  (actors  in  the  problem.  2.50.  If.- 
lernal  agencies;  nature  of  moral  act. 
2.'iO,  heredity,  S.Vl-iSl,  emotions,  251. 
the  will.  251-252;  cuperiencea.  252. 
ideals,  252.  External  agencies;  im 
portanee.  252  253;  the  home.  253-251. 
254-25<i.      tchoolhouse      and 
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grounds,  25fi;  the  rxhooIroDin.  2.*jr>- 
257;  the  schuol,  2S7-25S;  daily  lessons. 
258;  the  teacher.  2.'iS-25').  Mclhods: 
underlying  prin.  pies.  2S9-2tii);  a  g'xid 
bcRinn-.ng.  2^iO;  general  sch  »ol  rt  rfime. 
2t>0-2'''l;  .special  lessons.  2til-2li2; 
politeness.  2r):;.204;  kindness,  264- 
2Crt;  reverence,  2ttf".  2H7;  promptness. 
2b7-2i)S;  obedience.  2fiS.2ti9;  n-spon- 
tibility.  269-271;  truthfulness.  271-274; 
honesty,  274  27t!;  industry,  27G-277, 
conduct,  277-279;  self-control.  279; 
love  of  country,  2^f);  pupil  govern- 
ment, 2*<0-2S3;  aids.  2.S3-2K4. 

Mosquito,  lessons  on  th;-.  I.  411-447. 

Mother's  Me'tlags,  II.  ai  ^-311. 

Moths,  I.  41)7. 

Mouth,  The,  II.  lOiJ-197. 

Movement.  \n  prnmunship.  il.  170-171, 

Muf!iD  Mao,  The,  words  and  music.  I. 
20  7. 

Mulllpllcatlon,  in  first  year.  Icson  In,  I. 
264-267.  In  second  year,  illustrative 
lessons:  aimple  multiplication,  2H3- 
2H7:  "carryinK"'  proi  i-ss,  2.H7;  multiplier 
of  two  finures,  2S7  2!H>, 

Music,  .aim  of.  in  pubac  schools.  II.  211; 
material,  212;  care  of  children's 
voices.  212-213;  general  principles  of 
methods.  213-211;  imit.ition.  2I4-2I';; 
recognition  of  t<ne.  2K1-21S;  repre- 
aentation  of  tone,  218-220;  recognition 
of  rhythm.  220;  representation  of 
rhythm.  221-222;  Interpretation.  222- 
224;  order  of  development.  224-2.10; 
general  (luKgestions.  23U-231;  books 
for  teachers.  2:)l-232. 

Mustard.  Wild.  I,  303. 

My  Shadow,  i.  ;r)9 

Myths,  I.  Si-nj.  UO.  16K, 

Napkin  Ring,  r.itTia.  II.  .Ss 

Napklna,  p.ipcr,  construction  work.  II. 
41 

?7alural  Forces,  study  of.  I.  ,"i.n 

Nature  Slortet,  I.  IK.H-ltiS 

Nature  Study,  cduotional  v»l"e.  I.  322. 
wh.il  t^i.es  it  value,  ;i22.  qualifications 
of  a  g.».d  te..cher.  eTuipment  for  the 
teacher,  32t),  cjuipment  for  the  achool- 
room,  327;  how  to  use  the  S' hoolrorim 
eauipment,  32S;  nature  on  every  hand 
for  studv.  337,  natural  forces  and  phe- 
nomena. 337.  sunshine,  shaoow.  d.»«n 
twilight,  niuht.  337;  rain,  340,  anow. 


342.  clouds.  343.  wind.  344.  sound.  34,'. 
Landscape  features.  3I.t.  what  to  teach. 
34.1.  a  type  for  studv.  34fl.  I'lant 
study.  3.V);  gardens.  3.10;  plants  for  the 
s<  hool  Kardeii.  3.'>3-;J5V ;  interest  in  soils. 
3,>7'  an  individual  plant.  3.'i7;  trees. 
aM;  weeds.  3t>2;  daisy.  3f.3;  will 
mustard.  363;  Canaua  thi;.l'.e.  3t'i». 
orange  hawkweed.  3t)4;  wild  mornttit{- 
glory.  3115;  dandelion.  30.').  will  carrot, 
305,  lamb's-rjuartcrs.  3'itl.  sheep  sorrel. 
3C6;quackgrass.  307;  weeds  for  school, 
room  study,  307;  grains  tnd  grasses, 
307;  autumn  harvest  of  orchard  and 
g.^rden.  3ijH;  wild  flowers.  309,  Ani- 
mal life.  3ti9;  where  to  find  material. 
370;  birds,  37!;  the  f  od  of  birus.  372; 
Buege^.ti<  ns  on  bird  study.  377;  nesting 
boxes.  :i7U;  the  crow.  3s2.  the  robin, 
314;  birds  that  tell  their  names,  3>44, 
study  of  the  hen,  3S5;  fishes.  386; 
amphibians.  3K8;reptiIcs.391  ;mammals. 
393;  the  horse.  3»:!;  cows.  39.S;  sheep, 
400;  the  ilog,  401;  the  rat.  402;  rats  and 
mice,  403;  squirrels.  404;  rabbits.  400; 
insects.  400;  reference  Ixjoks.  410;  test 
questions.  411;  lessons  on  the  gr.ipe, 
411;  lessons  on  the  fly.  420;  lessons  on 
the  mosquito,  441.  Correlated  with 
geography,  11,  20.  23;  c.rrelated  with 
physiology.  lOi. I>>7,  sense  factor  In, 
42.5. 

Nature's  Good-Nicht,  wfirdi  .in'!  music, 
I.  2li)-,iU. 

Neck,  The,  parts  r,f.  II.  2iil 

Nesting  Boies,  I.  :(7\». 

Night,  I.  .(17. 

Nose,  The,  firts  of.  II.  190,  care  nf.  190 

Number  Cards,  I.  2oii-20I. 

Number  Cirde.  I,  270.L"77 

Number  Co.-ii  ept,  ori,(in  of  the,  I.  205-207, 

number    Facts,   for   primary    grades.    I. 

2:).V2:in, 

Number  Pictures,  I.  213. 

Number  Work,  first  year:  adaptation  of 
meih'.di.  I.  211;  value.  214-245;  origin 
of  number  con.  ept.  24.5-247;  methods 
In  vogue.  24'<;  ground  covered.  241-249; 
plan,  219;  lesson  in  measurement.  249- 
252,  devices  for  ounting,  2.12-2.54; 
correlation  of  number  end  language, 
2'il.  lessons  to  cultivate  abihty  to 
:udge  mea-turements,  255-257;  lesson  to 
seMire  rapidity  and  c.C'uracy  In  com- 
bination and  separation  of  ^roall  num- 
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hers.  a5S-2'.'.<;  use  of  charts.  260-2fi2; 
Ifsson  in  written  work,  2ii2-263;  lesson 
<m  halves,  thirds  and  fourths.  2H:j.2U4; 
lesson  in  multiplication,  2H4-L'ti7;  li  s- 
son  in  use  of  ruler.  2i.7i  lesson  in  count- 
ing   tiy    lens,    2r.7-l'7(i;   correlali.m   of 
number  work  with  other  studies.  270; 
aids,  270.271.     f  •  ond  year:    work  of. 
L'7J;  facts  that  the  tiai  her  should  re- 
memlier,  272-27:t;  or.kr  of  procedure. 
27:i-27.'>;  primary   numUr  facts,   27.'>- 
27«');  devices.  270-277.     lUustr.itivc  les- 
sons:    addition.  277-2H1;  subtraction. 
2X1.2((.T;    simple    muUililication.    2s;j- 
2S7;   multiplication   involvini?   '  carry- 
ing process."  2^7;  multiplication  with 
multiplier  of  two  liiiures.  2S7-2W-,  divi- 
sion, 2!«)-2yr>;  develfjpitiK  rule  for  find- 
ing fraction  "f  any  number,  a'.Mi-2!tH; 
deveh.pinK  relation  between  fourths  and 
emhths,    2ith-2Ua;   fiiidinu   one-half   of 
five,    iine'ialf     of    siven,     etc,     300. 
Third   year:  text-book  work:  prclimi- 
nai-y  stei's,  preparatory  lessons,  illus- 
trative lesson.    3n2-3(Mi;    re.lu.  lion    of 
drnon  inate   numbers,  iUusliative  lea- 
son.    30(1-309;    addition    of    fractions, 
illustrelive  'esson,  3IW-313;  ratio  and 
proportion,  illustrative  les'^on.  313-310; 
wnitcn  work,  310-317;  dicimaU.  317- 
3I!I;  other  features  of  third  year  work. 
3111-320;  typical  pniblems,  320;  corre- 
I.itid  wrth  phvsiclogy.  Ii.   \^T;  sense 
I...  !■  r  ir.  2111.1:11. 

Numbers  Change,  I.  212 

Obedience,  I.  13;  II,  2fiS.2rt9. 
ObservalloD,    traininij    of.    11.    21.';-24ii; 

310  311. 
Otcupailon  Songs.  LiriLK   K\«mkhs.   1. 

■.'.'■>.  TiiK  TiiHK^iiKks.  22n-2.fO. 
Occupations,  studied  by  geography  class. 

1, ::.  2-<. 

OftkHls,  ■  (  srhoil.  II.  297-2''S. 

Old  Stone,  The,  I.  .'1.' 

One  Eye,  Two  Eyes,  Three  Eyes,  I.  171 

Opera  Glasses,  i-r  n.Mure  study,  i.  327. 

Oral  Reading,  In  the  first  year,  I,  37-3M; 

In   the   third    year:  relati'  n   to  silent 

readir.if.    lii.'-lii.l;   the   critical   period. 

1(1. i  im.  il'.j.'r.itivc  less.. II.  lOMo'.' 
Dial  ReproductloB,  of  stones.  1.  12y-130. 

'  (i-13,'i. 
Orange  Hawkweed,  I.  3iU. 
Order    and    lllautder,    define  I      i      T  >• 


..uiM';  "t  .".isordcr.  18-20. 
Organization,  of  .sch.-ol.  II.  321-:'22 
Ostrich  Farming,  tvpe  study  of.  II. 
Oillhulldln(!S,  II.  2'j5. 
Outdoor  Studies,  in  KCoijraphy.  II 


Hi-lO. 


Par-T,  f    r  .irt  w  .rk,  II.  >il,  fir  peninan- 
vhip  w-rk.  171-172. 

Paper  Cutting.     SecCriiiN.. 

Paper  Folding.     See  I'oldi.m;. 

Patrons,  of  the  s  :;  1  .i,  II.  2!ir,.2'J7 

Pen,  manner  <A  holdin«  the.  II.  212  21:; 
for  penmanship  lessons,  172. 

Pencils,  for  drawinn,   H.  hl'>2.  use  'I. 
llx.  f'T  penmanship  lessons.  171. 

Penmanship,  leariimi?  to  read  writini!, 
li.  If'ii;  wh.it  pc-nmaii-^liip  Invl.i'.es, 
1117,  aid  of  -Sense  trainini!,  11)7;  o>  ec-.i 
sought,  107-ir)S;  tcai^hera  prepara- 
tion. lOS;  position.  Iii9;  form.  !'•''; 
devices  for  tca^  hin«  forms.  IiJU-170; 
movement,  170-171;  materi  d.  171- 
172;  ruling  and  rulers.  172-173;  writ- 
ing on  blackboard.  173-174;  se.it  les- 
sons. 174-17.1;  plan  of  work,  17.V177; 
causes  of  trouble,  177;  patience  and 
persistence,  177;  causes  of  poor  wrii- 
ing.  177;  time  for  lesson.  177-17H: 
uniformity  of  hamlwriting.  17»;  exhi- 
bition of  penmanship,  17H-179;  how 
much  to  do,  17'J;  drill  exercises  and 
counting,  17B-'»<2;  aids.  1H2.  !,■  i.^e 
factor  In.  23;i-240. 
Penwiper,  c  ntruction  work,  II.  4'.». 
Perception  Cards,  I.  222,  2;il'i. 
Periodicals,     11.     314-.llii,     See     M,\oa- 

Perspective,    ru  ly  of.  11.  120. 

Phonic  Method,  In  teaching  r' ..ling.  I. 
2l'  27. 

Phonics,  for  first  two  grades:  a  sipir.ite 
.'uly,  1.  s:i,  training  ear  and  t  i:nue, 
hJM;  associating  si'und  and  symbol, 
s4-sa;  di.i.  ritic  marks,  8(1-M);  syllabi- 
»..'i.n.  S'.',  summary.  M;  suk'g'  ■■'■e 
lev.  r.-.  0(1-02.     In  third  year.  «'I-1IK) 

Phmsfs,  New.  h   w  taught,  I,  ti:M>4- 

Physlcal  Welfare,  of  pupils,  I,  l'J-20.  II, 

:u>i. 

Physiology,  teacher's  preparation.  II. 
IHIi  purji  ,se  cJutlinid.  IHl.  hvgienic 
results  exi)ectid,  IsS-lMi,  correlation 
mth  other  subiects,  IMllsi,  method 
.  f  prmedure.  ISH-lSil.  earliest  les.ons. 
ISO  |oi     j,.,t(.  of  l.odv.   IJl.  Illustra- 


\' 
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tive  lessen.  lBl-192:  i.art<  o(  hoad, 
l'Ji-r.(3;  the  cyis,  193-lyO;  the  nose. 
I'Jti;  the  n-.ouUi.  inr,-197;  the  cars. 
187-109;  the  finBor-n.iils.  IWi  ■-'(K);  the 
skin.  200-201;  parts  of  nccfc  anJ  trunk. 
201-i;(i:>;  the  liinhs,  202;  the  joints. 
202-20:);  ham!  and  foot,  203-204;  the 
bones.  204-2UJ;  the  blooil.  205;  w.M;e 
and  rep.iir.  203-208;  correlated  liter- 
liture.  206;  temperance  physio!"Ky. 
21)0-20',). 

Picture  Frame,  construction  work.  11. 
71-72.  75. 

Plcfjres,  used  in  reading  lessons  I.  S-S-Sii, 
lanKUaKe  lessons  based  on,  143-11**, 
last  month  o'  first  yeir,  143.  latter 
part  of  s»-<ond  year,  I4.'>;  third  graie. 
146.  Picture stuily lvalue.  II.  l,'il-l.')2, 
method,  l.'>2;  sul^jects  for.  152-l.'i3, 
aids.  153.  The  Anoklis.  S-!t.  picturea 
of  the  Christ  ehild.  110;  .Mi'.let  s  paint- 
Ings.  134-  animal  painters.  142.  fr 
decimation,  317-31S;  list  of  appropriate 
subjects,  31'<-320. 

Kan,    for    recitation.    Introi'.ucti  II. 

32y-3:)0;  development,  330,  dn; 
332;  summary,  332. 

Plant  Study,  1.  3.'-ll,  Bar  !•  r.  .  350;  flarts 
fnr  sth..'.!  garden.  3.'  i-...'.7;  interest  in 
s,,iU.  3.''i7;  an  indivi  lu  il  plant.  .'"•V; 
trees.  358;  weeds.  .■>ii2;  dai>y.  303.  "  A 
mustard.  3>i3;  Canada  thistle.  304: 
orange  ha*kweed.  3'  !,  *u\  mornir^:- 
dl'iry,  ^'■.   '      '  '■'■.;  wild  carrot. 

3115;  la-  sheep  sorrel. 

3CtJ;'Hi.i  -.,.■..■  ... ;.  Is  for  S-h,)Ol- 
toora  study.  ;H'.7;  urains  and  Rrassts. 
3i;7;  autumn  harvest  of  orchard  and 
garden,  30H;  wild  flowers,  3t)'J;  lesso:^  . 
on  the  (trape.  411-12>l. 

Play,  raeaninu  of.  I.  109;  pUy  and  work. 
190;  speci.il  purposes  of  play  in  school, 
jno;  t'.c  re-,  her's  place  in  play,  203. 

Playgrounds,  II.  295. 

Plays,  or.il  exposition,  of  I.  130.     See 

DkAMAtlZAlIoS. 

Plays  and  Games,  I.  lOS-224.  impnrtan'c 
.jf.  Vi^.  ne.,ninK  of  play.  199.  play  and 
WMik.  199;  spr  lal  purii"5es  of  play  in 
school.  200-202;  why  (jatnos  sh'uld  be 
tau«ht,  202;  teachir's  place  in  play. 
203;  materials  and  apparatus.  203, 
wlecti  .n  of  (fames.  204;  Ramci,  with 
and  Rith^ut  S'.r.«i,  201-224;  Charley 
over  the  Water.  204,  the  Farmer  in  the 


Dell.  20j;  R'.und  and  R  .und  the  Vil- 
lage. 201);  The  Mullm  .Man.  207;  Hunt 
the  Slipper.  209;  miscellaneous  games. 
210-220;  ball  gai:.'..  220;  sense  games, 
221;  pl.iyiul  cxeniscs,  223;  biblio- 
graphy, 224. 

Poetry,  for  second  year  reading,  I.  78-79; 
f  r  thii  1  year  reading.  113 

Pointers.  II.  312. 

Politeness,  training  in.  II,  2ti2,  at  school, 
2':2  203;  at  home.  2<;3-2t;4. 

Portfolios,  c  natruction  of.  II.  114.  1.50- 
I.'.l 

Post  Card  Album,  c»,in5truction  work,  11, 
7"-7 1 

Poster,  Puritan,   II,  53;  Christmas  tree. 

Potato,  The,  type  stu  ly  of.  II.  b-ll. 

Presto.  Change,  I.  22  1. 

Prevarication,  II.  27:.  .'71. 

Prlies.     Si  L  kKWAk..-.. 

Problems,    typical,    third    year    number 

w   rk,  I.  320. 
Products,  Ltudied  by  geodrapby  class.  It, 

Program,  temporary  and  i.erraanent.  II. 
.121;  points  to  be  cna.  !  .i  J.  3-'2-323: 
gr.ides  in  a  room,  32.'(.  c.-l-,  r  cmndera- 
tions.  324;  for  Friday.  ;i27-.12S;  special 
.lays.  32S-329. 

Promptness,  how  taught.  II.  2rt7-28S. 

Prccunclatton,  local  errurs  in.  I.  ■•^  '''t 

Proportion.     Sie  Ratio. 

Proverbs.     S-.'  Maxims. 

Public  BulIrtlnKS,  i         ;;s  on.  II.  27.2S. 

Pumpkin   Masks,       •.  'ruct.  .n  work,  II, 

Punctuation,    marls    of.    I.    ;tl  32.    and 

T.-.  :.:.k'.  70-77 
Punishment,  for  primary  grades.  I.  21-22. 
Pupa,  The.  I.  4n>< 
Pupil  G.  vernment,  pjrpo'-  if.   II,  2.S0, 

Citiien    and    Tribune     .  .   n.    28U-2S2; 

results  obtained.  2N2-2 
Pupils,  The,  dilTerer;   ■  ,  ,        ''  "' 

Purse,  woven,  II.  72-7 


Quack  Grssa,  I,  3ri7. 
Quota'       i 


II.  .t;',  ^^\. 


Ribblts.  I.  4n» 

Racial  Literature,  I.  ll.'illC. 

Raffla,  t.ia;  ling,   II,  Si'i-5H;  cording    68, 
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r.-irltir.  rinR.  .I'l. 

Rain,  1    .no. 

Ratio  and  Proportion,  in'i.tr.-iriv,-  k-^Mm. 
I    31.f-.ili). 

Rats  and  Mice,  I,  -V'i 

Ray,  John  T.,  Citiitn  .md  Triliunc  plan  of 
pupil  government.  II,  SJ-O-asS. 

ReaderK,  how  usod,  I.  Hi-UH. 

Reading  first  year:  in  portance  of.  I. 
i!5;  rr.ethuds  for,  25-21);  early  h'.,S'jn5. 
2U-a2;  later  lessons,  3.(-:t7;  oral.  37- 
38;  local  errors  in  pr'tnunciation.  3S. 
39:  the  alphal.it.  :i!(-4il;  from  .scr-jt 
to  print,  40-41:  chart  inakri«.  41-4-'; 
adaptation  of  method  to  schrjol,  4;!- 
45;  blackboard  lessons.  4<i-4'J;  intro- 
duction to  bi»ks.  4'J;  supplementary 
reading  49*51 ;  prej.aration  of  a  lesson, 
Bl-.l.t;  reviews,  8;t-.Vi;  the  hekt/>Kraph, 
f)(l-57.  Second  year:  need  uf  reviews, 
5U-00;  value  of  supplementary  read- 
ing. 60-111;  need  of  priparind  lessons, 
61;  contrast  with  first  year  condi- 
tions, 6l-«3;  new  phr-iscs,  C;t-il4;  in- 
centives, (M-07;  teai?hinR  children  to 
study.  C7-liS;  application  of  theory, 
6H-72;  syllabication,  72;  cipressinn  in 
reading.  72-7.'J;  rules  for  cntK.sm,  74; 
corrections  by  pupils.  74-7(i;  direc- 
tions for  reading.  7t"i;  study  of  punc- 
tuation, 70-77;  rules  for  c.ipitais.  7S; 
poetry.  7.S-79;  supplementary  re.id- 
Irg.  7y-Sl;  mytliS,  fables  ond  legen.h, 
K'--(t2;  oniount  of  .-tading  rci'.  '■  '. 
b2;  how  to  use  readers.  82-S3;  pi 
lor  first  twc  grades,  8.1-92.  '1  hi:d 
year:  the  situation,  94-'.l,'i;  order  of 
procedure,  05-".i<'i;  breathing,  9fi-97, 
bad  habits,  97-'.iS;  rules  for  readers. 
9S;  the  alphabet,  9H-99;  phonics.  99- 
lot);  rules  for  pronunciation,  lOO-lOl; 
sight  reading  for  first  three  years,  ll'l- 
in2:  silent  and  oral,  102-103;  the 
critical  period.  10.1-104;  illustra'ivo 
lesson,    104-109;    selection    of    r  • 

matter.   110-113;  jwems.    113; 
mentary     reading.      113-114;     n  .^ 

ond  study,  114-ll.'i;  racial  lit>  r  . 
ll.j-117;  on  artistic  accompli -hmcnt. 
117-llH;  causes  of  poor  re.vling.  lis- 
119;  material  for  dnlls.  119-12.';  booki 
for  teachers,  122-12.1;  li'K.li  (.ir  pupil,. 
123;  correlated  with  phv^ilgy.  II. 
ls7.sen«ef.i.torin.  230.     See  I'liosiis. 

ileallatlc  Stories,  I.  Iti7. 


Receding  Lines,  ttjri.,-  of.  11.  121-121',. 

Recesses,  U,  .'i24-;i2.">. 

Recitation,  The,  purp.se.  II.  329;  pl.in, 
3J'.'-.i:)2;  te.-if  her's  preparition.  332-333. 

Reference  Books*  for  r...ture  study,  1, 
)|o. 

Relay  Touch  Race,  I.  _1.'.. 

Repair.     See  Wxilli. 

Reptiles,  I,  3r'I. 

Responsibility,  how  dcvel.jpei.  11.  2G9- 
271. 

Restlessness,  I.  12-13. 

Reverence,  h  ,w  taught,  II.  206-207. 

Reviews,  in  first  ye.ir  reading,  I.  33,  53- 
5t>;  in  sec.'.nd  year  reading,  .'>9.  In 
lanf.:;;.ige.  written:  first  year.  H-K-ll'.l; 
second  year,  149;  third  yejr,  15U-l.'i2. 
In  geography,  II.  19-20.  General 
n.ituie  of.  3.iil-337. 

Rewards  and  Prizes.  I.  22. 

Rhyme,  first  study  of.  I.  133;  in  the 
se.  ond  year,  145-140;  in  the  third 
v..tr.  I.-.2. 

Rhythm,  in  verse:  introduction  to,  I, 
133;  second  year  study,  145-140; 
third  year  study,  152.  In  music, 
recognition  of.  II.  220;  representation 
.1.  221-222;  drill  e.iercises,  223-224. 

Robin,  The,  I.  3si. 

Roosevelt.  Theodore,  extract  from  ad- 
dress of.  I.  :m. 

Roots,  .stu.'.y  of.  I.  311 

Rote  Song,  The,  11.  211-21.->. 

Round  and  Round  the  Village,  wor.ls  and 

r     :    ,    .  I,   '.'•<■. 

Ruler,  u:;c  of,  in  f:r-.t  ye.ii  niinil.tr  w.irk 
I.  227;  in  penmanship  work.  II,  172 
17.1. 

Rules,  for  capitals,  I.  32.  7S;  fo-  crit 
i'  ism.  71;  for  reading.  70,  9S;  for  pro 
nunciation,  KHi-lnl;  for  care  of  child 
ren's  voices,  II.  212-213,  for  conduct 
27'<-27'i. 

Rules,  or  Laws,  f  r  the  school.  I.  I.i-tO 
char.ictenviua  of,  II;  eiifonemcnt  of 
rules,  14;  preventing  dis.irder.  15. 

Ruling,  for  penmanship  lessons.  II.  172- 
l7:i. 

Salamander.  I,  3'tl. 
Sand  Hi. 1,  The,  11,293. 
Santa  Claus. .    o  Tvi  rion  work.  II.  54,  00. 
Scale,  The,  te  .  ho.g  of.  11.  220. 
Scale    Soogt.    Tm;    I-'dimain.    I.    227; 
CoAsiiNii,  227;  Up  the  Lauoer.  227; 
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!,:■■.  .  ■,      '.M  !'):!i:)l  l;f!.  l.'-'^. 

School  and  Its  Eaflrocment,  The,  a^en- 
cu'S  in  m.ral  trainiid",  II.  UM-.'SS; 
teacher's  resprjnsibility  and  prepara- 
tion, 2h5--S(j,  the  problem,  2H0;  sch'X^l- 
hiiuse.  2-'ii-l."j2;  furniture,  292-2a4; 
gri.unds.  294-290;  patrons,  296-297; 
school  officials,  297-29X;  the  superin- 
tendent, 29S-300;  the  pupils,  .lOD-.'iOl; 
the  teacher,  301-rt.'H;  requirements, 
301-305.  See  ScHOoLHOusE,  School 
^iANA',I•;ME^■^, 

Sch-ol  Gardens,  I.  .Lid;  plants  for.  I.  :i,').i. 

School  Grounds,  a  moral  agency,  II,  2.'';, 
nrr.i:'..-i::;--:it  and  decoration,  294-29''>. 

Schooihouse,  QKtricy  in  moral  training, 
II,  2iil;  caie  of,  2SB-2S7;  scats,  2H7- 
2^■^;  heatmi;  appar.atus,  2.SH-2h9;  ven- 
tilati'.n,  2.'*9-29i);  points  to  rememlMjr, 
290-291;  llKhtmtJ,  291;  condition  of 
bu;Mintf.  2'H-.."i.>.  furniture,  292-294. 

School  Management,  importance.  II. 
307;  RcniT.il  matters,  ;^07-30>^,  emer- 
gencies. 30S.3I2;  ai.paratus,  312-314; 
books  and  periodicals,  314-31fj;  decor- 
ation-., 310-321;  orijanization,  321- 
322;  bilp<rs.  322;  pronram,  322-324; 
recesses,  324-32.->:  work  for  pupils  nt.t 
rtcitint!,  32.">  327,  Friday  program, 
327-32H;  speual  days,  32S-329;  the 
r'citation.  329333;  questioning,  333- 
33'j;  reviews  and  examinations,  33*»- 
337;  amount  of  written  work,  337, 
marking  papers,  3.37  339;  choosing 
methods,  339-:UU;  orli-r  of  procedure, 
340-341;  habits  of  mental  work,  341- 
341.     See  StutwL  AND  Its  Envikun- 

Ml  NT. 

School  Regime,  made  conducive  to  nght 
nc.r  il  d.  vel  .[.merit,  II,  2liO-2lll. 

Schoolroom,  The,  intlm-nce  upon  m'>ral 
devil    ;.:nent.  II.  2.'j'J-2o7. 

Schoolroom  Gardens,  window  boxes.  1. 
.11.';  ttimblrr  «  ir-lens.  312-313,  sponge 
V  ifleiii,  313;  vegetable  cups,  313. 

Screen,  construction  work.  II,  60-01. 

Script,  transition  from,  to  print.  I,  40-41. 

Sens,  II.  2S7-2S8 

Seeds,  f.'r  the  schiii^il  garden,  I,  .i  j.i-.J.^i7; 
boi.ksfor.  lI,.'..->-.W. 

Self -Control,  c'evtl-pment  of.  II.  279 

Sense  tttmes,  I,  221. 

SensF-Organs,  di  fcctivr,  need  of  ti  '  i 
for,  II,  234-23.');  testing  the  car,  23'i- 
230;  testing  the  eye,  230,  right  condi- 


tior;^,  23')-237;  development,  237. 

Senses,  The,  functi.n  of,  II,  2.13;  rela- 
tirm  of  senses  and  knowledge,  2.i  l- 
234;  necessity  for  use  of.  234;  d' ?■  - 
tive  sense-organs,  231-237;  facts  c  .n- 
cerning,  237-23.^;  sense  factor  in  all 
lessons,  23.S-24.*>;  important  e  of  in- 
direct aense-training.  Jl'»-21i.;  t...  ks 
f  .r  le.iche's,  240. 

Sense  Training,  an  aid  to  penmanship, 
II.  1'*'7;  c  -rrelated  with  physiology, 
l^^,  inlircrt,  irnp.irtan.e  of,  245-24ti; 
'.;  ••imat:.:  pr..cedure,  3411-341. 

Sentence  Method,  in  teachmg  rea.lmg.  I. 

Serpentine  Race,  I.  -'II 

Sewing  Bag,  11.  .I'l-Ol). 

Shadow,  I,  3.17, 

Sharp  Ears  Games,  I.  H.f.  90. 

Sheep,  I.  loii 

Sheep  Sorrel.  I    300. 

Short  Division.     .See  Division. 

Shrubs,  f   r  -.  h.)olgrounls,  II,  294-295. 

Sight  Reading,  for  first  three   years,   I, 

lol-loo. 

Silent  Influences.     See  fs-FLliENCES. 
Silent  Reading,  I,  72,  102-103. 
Similes,  ,1  c  an  !  stu  !y  of,  I,  I3()-13l. 
Sing    a    Song    of    Slipence,    words    and 

ncjsi...  I.  234-2;iO. 
Skin,  The.  study  of.  11,  200-201. 
Slander,  how  prcvcnte-l.  II,  274, 
Sled.  L  .ns'ruction  w.irk,  II,  71, 
Snow,  I.  342;  l*?s.son  on.  II,  2H. 
Society,   influence   upon   moral   training, 

II,  254;  the  stn-et,  2.it-2.'>'i;  the  gang, 

2.*>5;  oiher  organizati'ins,  25.5-256. 
Soils,  intr.re  .t  in,  I,  3.17. 
Soldler'a    Cap,    construction     work      II. 

01-1,3. 
Song  of  the  Seasons,  w.-jrdi  ai-l  m'lN:  , 

I.  2)0 
Sonf%  I,  224-241;  value  of,  224;  classlfi- 

catt.jn,   225;  dramatization.  225;  how 

to  teach  a  song,  225;  how  to  phrase  th* 

song.  226:  Interpretation,  226.     S«l.c. 

tions:    8c.ilc    songs,    227;     occupali-in 
mgs,  22.M;  lullabies.  231 

213. 
Sound,  I,  31.'.. 
Sound  and  Symbol, 

t.iiight,   I,  ^4;  re-;.  ■ 

v.,'*el-.  M.'i->"   ,   fir   t     - 

Special  Days,  II,  32't  329. 
Speclmeoit  of  school  work,  II,  320 
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Sprlllnii,  •■•hat  spt-llinu  inclmli'E.  II.  !'">'; 
prtparatory  wurk.  15j;  "ral  and  wni- 
Un.  l'i.')-l.'>'l;  first  Iih.'rs,  l.')i.-I.'>7; 
hiiwmmh  t'lspcU.  in?;  plan  f"r  writt.  n 
wurk.  l.'iT-l.VJ;  diliciint  chiMrtn.  15'.'- 
ItW;  h..w  to  st'.i'Iy  1.  •s..ns,  lOO-Ii'-'. 
viBualuaii'jn.  li.J-103:  value  of  imaKii:.: 
pfiwiT,  ItiK;  law  of  ass'jciation,  Uui-Uii. 
epi-Umn  anl  .Irawinn,  Hil;  spcllmK  in 
sinti-n' cs.  IM-lCr'i;  ruk-i  fur  teacher'!. 
ItlS-ltiti;  cutrelateJ  with  physiulonv 
1»7. 

Spin  the  Plate,  I.  210. 

fipotu  J  Newt,  The,  I.  .'i'JO 

Sfjulrrels,  I,  4iil. 

Stained  Glass  Effects,  .ut  v,    rk.  II.  IH. 

Stars,  ti.i;sfiKi. in  work.  11,  SO 

SUtues,  axan.e.  I.  'JUi 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  Tut  Fix  « 

WlM.-.    11.11 

Stencils,  It  n  .••in-  '.tu  !■. ,  I.  -».') 
Stevenson,      Robert      Louis,      Kiiri.u.n 

L.^NO-,,    I,     lii.">:    SiMMi.K     Sin,    .l.C"; 

.\Iv  Siniiinv,  'W.t;   K.m.n,  .III;  extract 

fr.m  Aliusjn  Fires,  II.  15;  The  Vitsu. 

ir.iu. 

Stitching,  exercises  in.  II.  ('■-IT. 
Stories,  for  first   ^-ar  readme  class.    I, 
,',ip-.'il;  for  second  year  reading  class, 
t)4-ti.'>.   WI-SL';   for   thiril    year   reading 
rl.iw.  I1()-1I<;  for  l.ini!u.ai!e  work.  U'9- 
i:io.  l;t;i-U'>.  137.  II--.  ho*  to  select, 
111.';. 
Story  Reproduction,  I    1">U. 
Slory-Telling,  ni  larKu.iKe  I-ssons,  I.  1.".*- 
l.ui,     l.i;Ma.i.       Introiluct'Ty     st.itc- 
ment.  I,  1*1.'*:  special  value  of.  lt'>.'l-105; 
how  to  select  ftor:es  ior  telling,    105; 
some  rharacteristics  of  a  good  story, 
Ititi;  folk  tales  ns  models.  IWi;  rcilistic 
Btorics,  l*i7;  myths.  lO.S;  n.ature  studies. 
imt;  method  in  storytelling,  H;9-171. 
type  of  story  and  outlme.    171:   tine 
Eye.  Two  Eyes  and  Three  Ey.  ,.   171- 
177;  outline   of  the   story.    177-    1>U. 
story  reproduction,  IM);  method.   I''!. 
Study,  teaching  mithods    of.    I,    C7-I;''. 
in  Icfc  ndcnl,   7;.',   rt  lati.jn   to   rcaJinu, 
lUIl.'^. 
Subtraction,  In  first  year,  I.  l'.Vt;  2.')S-2ei.l 
in    -.1      nJ    year,    iilustralivc    Icuuns, 
■J>1  -"•( 
Summer  Sun,  I.  '.\M. 
Sun.  The,  study  of,  11.  i."*. 
SuDsblae,  I,  ^37. 


Superlnte-\d»nt,  The,  II.  L'!>S.,tO(). 
Supplementary    i^'    .  ;  :.^^   for   firft    year, 

1     I'l  -,).      I-.  ■■  ar.  value.  0(1-»>1; 

k.r.-l,    f,7''^.^     l:i -.hird  year.  113-114. 
Supply  Houses,  f..r  art  maieriaU    II.  h3. 
Surface,  !M  ►'•  .^kt. »;.:;,.  II.  *'). 
Sweet  and  Low,  II.  l.'». 
Syllabication,  I,  7 J,  S'J. 
Syllabus,    l.r  I    three    years'    mu^i-.    1., 

■J2l,-S.i" 
Sympathy,  need  of  more.  I.  lo. 

Table,  a  wall,  I,  32S;  construction  work, 
II.  o:t. 

Tardiness,  I.  11. 

Teacher,  The,  re-ponsibility  for  order,  t. 
l^  r.l-,     <iualili'S     lis     O     d:  , 

H.'-L'.t;  iir.  ii.ir.i'.ion  for  re.. 
01:  sue-,  ess  in  I.itlklU.lklO  w.^;  t.  .  i-.  .-^, 
facta  to  lie  remembered  in  tuiniher 
Work,  27--l.'73;  preparation  f.'r  nuniber 
work,  :i\'t-iJi<i  preparation  for  nature 
study.  ;j.'.'>;  preparation  for  geography, 
II,  3-5;  tjreparation  for  const rti  ::  :i 
work,  3s-.'!9;  rules  for,  in  tea.  !.;r>! 
spelling,  Iti.i-lfiti;  preparation  for  pen- 
man.-hip  lessons,  l«j.^;  prep.u.itiMn  f.r 
physiology  Icss'.ns.  I.s4;  moral  ii:*lui-n,e 
of.  lioH-^.W;  alutudc  in  tciching.  gene- 
ral preparation,  2s.'i-;;»ii,  her  pr  '  : 
•JhO;  character,  ;(i(l-:tli2;  pers.n.  .!  ..■  • 
yearance,  3U2-3II.);  uualifications,  :;  .. 
responsibility,  3I)3-:)IM;  nquir.  ;n  •  . 
:uil-.'il).'>;     preparation    for     recit.i';     u 

:i:ii;-333. 

Teakettle,  u«e  in  nature  study,  I,  330. 
Tcth-iiral   Forms,  i:i   language   wcrk.    I. 

l.K-i-l.(7. 
Temperance  Physiology,  II.  •.'IM.-JUU. 
Tempo,  T'''   .t'T  1*:   n  ■  f.  U,  --1. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Swi-ti   anu  Low,  II, 

1.'.. 
Terrarlum,  .\,  I,  :12U. 
Test  guestlons,  UiscifLiNE  I.  W;  FlK-r 

VnK     RtAoiNc,    .17;    SBtoSD    YtvR 

RlAHlN...      AMI      PlloNliS,     02;      TlllKI) 

YtAR  RuAiiiNO,  123;  Language.  I'lI; 

SlORV    -    TkLI.ING,  I)RAMAII/AriUN, 

(".AMES,  Play  anu  Songs.  I,  241-  PiRsr 
Yl-.AR  NlMFlER  WliKK,  271;  Seconh 
Ykak  Ni  Mm.R  WoKK,  3(H)-:mi;  Third 
Ykar  NiMHhR  Work.  32c»-.IJ1;  Na- 
TiRK  Srrtiv.  411;  CfEO<;RAi'HV  ani> 
History.  II.  3f.;  CoNsrRidioN  Work 
7f:  Drawing,  'i.).  lol,  lus,  lit).  122. 


I„dr. 


l-'s-l-'O.  nt.  ll'>.   lir..  !."I;  Si'Ki.i.im; 

AM)      J'hNMANSmr,       ISj-lM;      I'liVslw- 

UK.y.  L'0'.i-:;iii;  Mi-Mi,  2S1\  t'Mi  of 
THE  Skssks,  240-Jt7;  Mural  Tkais- 
ING,  2.S4:  School  and  lis  Knvihon- 
MKNI.  305-^00;  School  Mana>  lment. 
.■)i:i. 

ThanWigiTlng,  juhjict  f.r  CM!-.;,;r'jcti..n 
w  ik;  Umiier  tablv.  H,  44-15;  phice 
taris  V'T  (iirniLT,  70;  Sultivct  it  art 
w  Tk,  iO';-ih'. 

Thieving,  1.  lull. 

Three  Dicp,  I,  1!1(1. 

Thrt-shers,  The,  wurds  iivA  mus;--.  I.  L'2'J. 

Toads,  I.  3^>. 

Tomray  TifJdi'T's  Groun'i,  I,  Ji' 

Tone,  re  'igiiiticn  <  !.  11.  -l»j-,-'l>;  r^I^t'• 
sci.t.iiKjn  of,  21.S-J2U. 

Tongue,  training  thtj,  nvth'j'i.s  fur,  I.  M. 
as^w(.i.'ttinK  soun'.l  an-l  syniitol.  84-sr»; 
ciiuLritic  marks,  SO-hy;  suggestive  les- 
B..n  f i,r.  'Ml-ill. 

Travel,  mi-ans  c>f.  stULltfcI  by  gioKrajiliy 
tlass,  II,  27;  liialory  lesjon  <jn,  ;)0-3L'. 

Trees,  in  n.ittire  study.  I,  35H;  on  school 
kT'.'.inds,  II.  2'J4. 

Triangular  Box,  ciP'^truition  n.rk.  II. 
.M  M. 

Tripod  Lens,  I.  X\:,. 

Trunk,  The,  parts  oi.  11,  *ti2. 

Truthfulness,  forms  of.  H.  271;  lymK. 
■J7I-J7-i:  fxaKHcrati'in.  27.'^,  jjri-varua- 
tr-M.  27.1  271.   .l.m.l.r.  274. 

Tumbler  Gardens,  I,  :tlJ-:tl.l. 

Turtles,  I.  .('.11. 

Twilight,  1.  3:i7. 

Type  Lessons,  in  first  year  rradinp.  I. 
.M'l.i,  .'■."•-ill,  in  second  year  readinx. 
6v71,  77,  SO-Hl;  in  phonics,  •»<I->.I2;  in 
third  year  reading.  104-1'iy;  in  language. 
131-133,  143-14.'),  14d-14'<.  Il^i-I.'>2;  in 
story-telling.  171-Imi;  in  first  year 
number  work,  2411-270;  in  set  i.nd  year 
number  v^ork.  277-3011.  in  third  year 
number    work.    303-31t'i,    317-31'J.    in 


nature  study.  3ti'p-3.'n.  3'n2,  3n,";  in 
gc.igraphy,  11,  H-19.  28-29;  in  hist^.ry 
3U-3.'»;  in  constructif.n  work.  4o-7y;  in 
drawing,  Ml-I.'il;  in  penmanshiiJ.  IT;* 
182;  in  physiology,  1U1-1U2. 

Cp  The  I.adder,  word';  .-md  mu^.   .  I.  2J7 

Valentines,  ctinstruction  work.  II.  .'jl-52. 

1. 1.  7.i-74;  art  «■  rk,  127 
Value  of  Story-Telling,  I.  103. 
Ventilation,  II.  2s;i  2'.)U. 
Village,  construction  ■.v<,rk,  II.  .'•.3-.''.4. 
Visualization,  of  words.  II,  li. 2-103. 
Voices,  children's,  care  of.    II,    212213; 

uniting.  21.5-210. 

Wagons  and  Parade,  ccmstruction  wcrk. 

11.  ■.■.. 
Waste  and  Repair,  Icssiin-,  on.  11.  20.')-208. 
Water    Colors,    for    b.  h'.i,!    use.    II.    82; 

brushes,  water  color  pan.   82;  u;.e  of. 

.s.',  SO. 
Weather,     study     of.      11,     2U-22.     See 

Cl  IMA  TK. 

Weather  Calendar,  11.  21-22. 

Weaving,  ct;ii  .tiucti^n   work.    H.  ;"'»,  72 

Weeds.  I,  302. 

Whispering,  I.  S-M 

White,  Emerson  t  ,  extra^-t  ironi  ^-i  iiooL 

M  \N  \i.hMl..M.  I.  ."i. 

Wigwams,  study  of,  II.  33-34. 

Will.  The,  training  of.  11.  2.01-2.'j2. 

Wind,  I.  341;  type  study  of.  H.  13- 10. 

Wind,  The,  poem,  1,  344. 

Windmill,  construction  work.  II.  77. 

Wonder  Bnz,  The,  I,  .S3-M. 

Word    Method,    in   teaching    reading.    I. 

27-2'^. 
Work  Table,  The,  11,  2;i3. 

Writing.       Sci-    I'K.V.MANMllP. 

Written  Work,  in  lan^uag".  I.  13J-142, 
14'.- 1. '.2;  in  first  y<  ar  ii-jnilor  work. 
262-203;  in  third  year  nunil>er  work, 
31ti-317,  amount  of,  II,  337. 
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